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‘REPORT 


ON 


DARJEELING, 


BY 


Mr. WELBY JACKSON. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. Description.—TueE Darjeeling District is situated to the North 
of Zillahs Purneah and Rungpore, and may be divided into two portions, 
the Northern, consisting of a mere succession of hill and valley, with 
an average altitude-of from 4,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea level, and 
the Southern, or Morung, of the skirts of the first range ofthe Hima- 
layah and the plains lying between that and Zillah Rungpore. 

2, Bounpary.—On the North the River Rumam divides this District 
from Sikim ; on the East the Rivers Rungeet and Teestah separate it 
from Bootan; on the West the River Mechi divides it from Nepal ; from 
the gource of the Mechi Northward the ridge of the Tonglo and Phulloot 
mountains carry the Western boundary North to the River Rumam: to 
the South the.-district is contiguous with the Zillahs Rungpore and 
Purneah. 

3. Som anp Peonien —In the Report of the Superintendent (Dr. 
Campbell,) of the 23rd May 1851, it is stated that the Southern tract, 
ealled the Morung, “formerly belonged to Sikim : it was ceded to the 
British Government by the ‘Treaty with Nepal of 1816, and at the same 
time granted to the Sikim Rajah: the total area may be reckoned at 
4,000 square miles.” Again, “the upper portion of the Morung lies 
immediately at the base of the mountains, is chiefly covered with forest 
and jungle, much of which is suited for the growth of cotton; has a very 
fertile soil, and is inhabited by two tribes, the Mechis and the Dhimals, 
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who do not suffer from its unhealthy climate but get ill on leaving it for 
the open plains. The lower Morung is more open and cleared, has also a 
very fertile soil, in which the bemcipek cultivation is rice, and is chiefly 
inhabited by the Cooch tri 

4, Rivers.—The ‘incre rivers of the Morang are the Chenga, 
Balasun, Mohanuddi and Teestah, none navigable in this part of their 
course, 

5. OLIMAtE or THE Hitis.—The North or mountainous portion of 
the district is extremely cool and healthy, with the exception of particular 
spots, lying low or defective in circulation of air; the Sudder Station of 
Darjeeling is situate in this portion, about 24 miles from the foot of the 
hills and 12 from the Northern Frontier. 

6. Morvne.—The Morung portion of the District was taken from the 
Rajah of Sikim, in consequence of his having seized and detained in 
confinement, without any tenable reason, the Superintendent of Darjee- 
ling, while travelling peaceably through his country ; the country thus 
taken has been lately settled by the Superintendent (Dr. Campbell) at 
about Rupees 36,000 annual jumma ; and the collections are made with- 
out difficulty. 

4. Convatzscenr Depor.—A Convalescent Depdt has been este- 
plished at Darjeeling for European Troops: it is situated on the Jullah 
Puhar to the South of the Station, at an elevation of 800 feet above it: 
total elevation above the sea 7,800 feet ; and will accommodate 150 men. 

There is a Commandant, a Surgeon and Station Staff Officer, with 
Non-commissioned Staff attached ; and three or four Officers are annu- 
ally appointed to do duty. The men are sent up in June and return to 
the plains in December. The effect of the climate on them has been 
very beneficial. 

8. Sapper Corrs.—A party of 180 Sappersand hina are alse quar- 
tered atthe Sudder Station and perform the military duty of the Station, 
besides being employed on the roads and public works ; this is a local 
corps, formed chiefly from the people of the district, and is most valuable 
in constructing and preserving the communications. When employed 
on road-work, the mez receive an extra allowance of 1} annasa day; 
they are under the command of the Executive Officer. . 

9. System or ManaGemMEnt.—The entire management of this District 
has, from the first cession’ in 1838, been in the hands of the present 
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Superiiztendent, Dr. A. Campbell. When he took charge of it, there 
were‘niot twenty families in the whole tract of hills 3 there is‘now a popu- 
lation of 10,000 persons in this portion, exclusive of Morung; and the 
patches of cultivation may be distinguished all over the less steep portions 
of the mountains. 

10. The powers vested in this Officer include the political relations of 
our Government with the Sikim Rajah, and the civil, criminal and fiscal 
duties : he is also Post Master and Marriage Registrar and has charge of 
the Station Funds, viz, the income from the lands in and about the 
Station, leased by Government for building purposes, which are applied 
by the authority of the Government to local purposes, 

11, Evrecr of Sysrem.—tIn the performance of these duties, the 
Superintendent has no assistance whatever ; the whole progress of the 
Station, and the success which has attended the establishment of the 
Sanitarium, is attributable solely and exclusively to his exertions; the 
assessment and collection of the revenue, the trial of all cases, civil and 
criminal, are in his hands. 

12, APPROPRIATION or THE Moruna.—The political relations with 
the Sikim have been much contracted, as well as facilitated, by the appro- 
priation of the Morung tract by the British Government. In consequence 
of his outrage on the representative of the Government, the Rajah is now 
almost without revenues and is a sippliant to the British Government 
for a pension.* As the outrage took place in his father’s time, and was 
committed by his Minister or Dewan, without orders from him, it is 
perhafs worthy of consideration, whether some pension might not be 
properly granted to him, upon condition of his engaging to give free 
admission and protection to all persons travelling under the protection 
of the British Government. The resumption of the Morung has deprived 
him of about Rupees 30,000 a year, which constituted almost his entire 
income, and probably much might be done for the advancement of Science, 
were this path to inquiry into the state of the Himalayah tract opened 
to private adventures. The present disturbed state of the Chinese 





* The Vakeel of the Rajah of Sikim waited on me with the permission of the 
Superintendent, and mentioned that the Rajah had applied to the Government through the 
Superintendent for a perision, and begged me to support his application. The Superintendent 

it Gave me a copy of the application which is already before the Government. 
Qopy of the same is annexed, see Appendix No, 1, with copy of the Superintendent’s letter to 
Government on the subject, 
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Governmnent affords-a good dpportunity of breaking throtgh the obstacles 
it has hitherto thrown in the way of travellers and of merchents bring- 
ing their goods from Thibet into the British dominions. "Ae 

13, TRADE wirH TuiBer.—The people of Thibet are kuownt- to be 
well affected towards our Government, and willing to enter into ainidatile 
relations and engage in traffic with our people. Hitherto they have 
been deterred by the power of the Chinese Government, which has the 
nomination of the chief authorities at Lassa, or at least a veto on their 
election ; but this authority must be now much weakened, and the 
opportunity might be taken to form an opening for extending our com- 
munication with Thibet. Free access into Thibet, through the Sikim 
Territories, would seem to be the best mode of effecting this. The road 
is well known from Darjeeling to Lassa, and I have ‘spoken here with 
several who have travelled it: the distance is estimated at a month’s 
journey ; and the two large towns, Phari, with a population of 4,000 
inhabitants, and Geanchee Shubur, with a population of 20,000, lie on 
. the road. The value of imports into the British dominions, by this route, 
is now estimated at Rupees 50,000 annually ; and no doubt it might be 
greatly increased, were greater facilities offered to the merchants. 

14, Propvuce or Morune.—The staple produce of the Morung is rice 
in the lower, and cotton in the upper portion. The quantity of cotton 
produced is stated at 3,000 maunds,* and the American cotton, ‘which 
was introduced and cultivated, has turned out well, being of a peculiarly 
fine fibre, but rather short in the staple. At present there would seem to 

cdrue on Geuecas ce be some defect in the system of cultivatidh, the 
Cortus. land being left fallow for sone years after yielding 
a cotton crop. In fact the cotton is grown on fresh lands just: recovered 
from the jungle, by burning the trees and underwood. On this a good 
crop is obtained, but rice is sown the next year, and afterwards the land 
is left till it again is covered with jungle; after which the same rotation 
takes Place. Why such a course should be necessary here, when it is not 
found so in the similar tracts of Zillah Beerbhoom, on the skirts of the 
hills, which are being gradually brought under cultivation through the 





© Thore is land suitable for the production of twenty times this quantity or 60,000 maunds, 
and I learn from the Superintendent that the apper portion of Nepal Moruag and of the 
Bootan oars is equally adapted for the growth of cotton. The extent of these lands is 
very great, and the limit of production ia scarcely calculable, 
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labour of the Sonthals, it is not easy to understand. If the agency of the 
dhangurd, who come from the Beerbhoom jungles, were brought into play 
in these hills, probably the system of cultivation might be improved and 
rendered more permanent and. effective. The only reason for continually 
resorting to the fresh soil of the forest is that it isa less troublesome 
method than the improvement of land already reclaimed. 

15. Tua—tThe tea plant thrives readily and with little care in Dar- 
Jeeling. I have seen several plantations in various stages of advancement, 
both of the Assam and China plant, andI have found the plants healthy 
and vigorous, showing that the soil is well adapted for the cultivation. 
Tn the garden of the Superintendent, Dr. Campbell, in Darjeeling, in 
the more extensive plantations of Dr. Withecombe, the Civil Surgeon, 
and Major Crommelin, of the Engineers, in a lower valley called Lebong, 
the same satisfactory result has been obtained : the leaves, the blossom 
and the seeds are full and healthy ; the reddish clay of the sides of the 
hill at Lebong seems to suit the plant better than the black loam of 
Darjeeling. 

16. This hasbeen the result at and about Darjeeling itself, at a height 
of 7,000 feet ; but the opinion of Dr. Hooker and of others, competent to 
judge, seems to be that there is too much moisture and too little sun 
at Darjeeling to admit of the cultivation on a large scale becoming 
remunerative : this objection, however, does not apply to the lower sites 
of Pankhabaree and Kurseqng, where a plantation of both tea and coffee 
has been established by Mr. Martin, and the plants are now in a highly- 
thriving condition. In this tract of country, between the Morung and 
Darjeeling, every variety of elevation and aspect is to be found, and 
there seems to be little or no doubt that tea cultivation in that tract. would 
answer, The elevation of Mr. Martin’s plantation is about 4,000 feet at 
Paukhabaree, and fresh land is obtainable to any extent in that neighbour- 
hood equally well adapted for the purpose. It would be worth while to 
send some person thoroughly conversant with the tea cultivation to 
report on the capability of these lands for extensive and remunerative 
culture of the plant. The communication with Calcutta, either by the 
River Mohanuddee and the Ganges, or by the Rail when constructed, from 
Rajmahal, is ready and easy ; there would be a short land carriage to the 
‘banks of the Mohanuddee : when the new road from Darjeéling to the 

Ganges is constructed, the export would be still more facilitated. 
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17. TrRapE with Turpet.—The present imports from Thibet I have 
stated at Rupees 50,000, of this a portion is salt, which is preferred by 
the inhabitants to the salt of the plains: the low price of the latter is 
however. driving the rock salt out of the market; some. gold.and silver, 
coarse woollen manufactures and some China woven goods, ag. well as.aome 
precious stones ; but the most important article is the wool of the Thibet 
sheep : the flocks of Thibet are immensely numerous, and the wool of the 
finest quality ; it is as fine as the merino, with a much longer staple, and 
has attracted the notice of the Jubbulpore School of Industry, which has 
expressed a wish to obtain a consignment to the extent of a lakh of 
Rupees of the article. The fineness of this wool is attributed to the same 
catise as that of the merino; the fine and succulent short pasture of the 
Thibet hills, while the cold climate has the usual effect on the fleece of 
supplying that peculiar quality which is found in the shawl wool of the 
Thibet goats. The high plains on which these numerous flocks feed are 
of immense extent, and if the importation of the article could be 
facilitated, it would become a source of profit to our speculators and 
manufacturers, and of riches and civilization to the Steppes of Thibet, 
which have been hitherto excluded from all possibility of improvement 
by the rigid application of the exclusive policy of the Chinese. The 
nearest road to Lassa from the British Territory lies through. Darjeeling 
by the Choombi Valley, and the towns of Phari and Geanchee Shubur 
already mentioned, as forming the present line of traffic: the distance 
about 500 miles, of which 70 miles in Sikim as far as Choombi. The 
Thibetan institutions are such as to admit, without difficulty, of the 
establishment of a consul of a foreign nation at Lassa for the protection 
and control of the foreigners carrying on trade there. I am informed 
that Lassa is visited by people of all the neighbouring nations as mer- 
chants. The merchants of each nation appoint their own consul as the 
medium of communication with the Thibet Government, and to settle their 
own disputes without reference to the Government of their own country. 
The Nimals of Nepal, the Cashmerees, the Ladakees and the people of 
Bootan have all head-men or consuls of this description in Lassa, as well as 
other States lying between China and Thibet. 1f, therefore, the traflic of 
Thibet could be extended by improvement of the communication, it would 
be easy to effect 2 commercial establishment in Lassa, if the opposition of 
the Chinese power now so much on the wane, could be once got over. 
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18, InHasrrants.—The natives of the Darjeeling hills are, for the 
most part, precisely the same as the inhabitants of N epal ; they. speak a 
pure Hindee, and are weil affected to our Government. Some Bhosteas 
and Lepchas also have :taken up their abode here: they are a remark- 
ably athletic hill race and very simple and amenable to order ; but they 
cannot be induced to take service in the Hill Corps ‘of Sappers and 
Miners, who are of the same class as the Goorkha Regular Corps: not 
however Goorkhas. The Goorkhas are the ruling race who conquered 
the Nepalese, but the Goorkha Corps has more Nepalese in it than pure 
Goorkbaa. 

19. Remarxs—In speaking of the administration of this District 
generally, before going into the detail of the various departments, it is 
necessary to observe that whatever has been done here has been done by 
Dr. Campbell alone. He found Darjeeling an inaccessible tract of forest, 
with a very scanty population ; by his exertions an excellent. Sanitarium 
has been established fortroops and others; a Hill Corps has bean:establish- 
ed for the maintenance of order and improvement of communication ; no 
leas than seventy European houses have been built, with a bazar, jail, and 
bnikdings forthe ‘aecommibtiation of the sick in the Depdt; a revenue of 
Rupees 50,000 has been raised, and is collected punctually and without 
balance ; a simple system of administration of justice has been intro- 
duced, well adapted to the character of the tribes with whom he had to 
deal ; the system of forced labour formerly in use has been abolished, and 
labour with all other valuables has been left to find its own price in an 
open market; roads have bgen made; experimental cultivation of tea 
and coffee has been introduced ; and various European fruits and grapes ; 
and this has been effected at the same time that the various tribes of 
inhabitants have been conciliated, and their habits and prejudices treated 
with a caution and forbearance, which will render further progress in the 
same direction an easy task. The way has been shown, and those who 
succeed Dr. Campbell have only to follow it, as far as they are capable of 
doing so, 

20. It is not only to the simple matters of administration, the results 
and objects of which are immediate and palpable, that Dr. Campbell has 
applied himself ; he has exerted his abilities in the pursuit of science, and 
in exploring the routes, the ultimate object: of which is less apparent to 
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those who act under more limited views of direct and tangible utility. 
His journey to the confines of Tartary, at much personal risk; has extend- 
ed our knowledge of the geography of the great Himalayah. range, of its 
position and produce, and of the means of communication withthe coun- 
tries to the North of it. I may in short say of him, that to him tsthe 
Government indebted for the formation of the District of Darjecling, for 
the revenue which is now derived from that District, and for the organiza- 
tion of the whole system of management. The people, on the other 
hand, are indebted to him for the blessings of ajust and paternal Govern- 
ment, under which they at this moment enjoy a degree of liberty as well 
as of protection of property and person, unknown to them under their 
former masters; and they are fully sensible of this advantage. 

21. It is to the personal character of the Superintendent that his suc- 
cess is due; and to the admirable temper, deliberation and forethought 
with which he has acted throughout; and this success would have been 
greater had he received more support and more ample means of carrying 
out the sound views which he entertains of improvement of the District 
entrusted to his charge. ‘ 

22. SALARY oF SUPERINTENDENT INSUFFICIENT.—I cannot omit to 
mention in this place, that I consider the salary attached to the office of 
Superintendent of Rupees 1,200 to be inadequate with reference to the 
trust reposed in him and the importance and onerous nature of his duties ; 
and when in addition to this the success which has attended his proceed- 
ings be considered, the actual gain to the Government of about Rupees 
50,000 annual income, obtained by his sole, exertions, and the peaceable 
and effective administration of the District under his charge, which he 
found a mere jungle and has rendered so productive, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the remuyeration given to him is insufficient, and that his 
monthly salary should be raised to Rupees 1,500.* If actual work and 
the importance of it be considered, there is no comparison between the 
mere political duty of a Resident, and the toil and tact required in per- 
forming the task assigned to the Superintendent of Darjeeling, and I 
have no doubt, that if Dr. Campbell’s measures and views receive support, 
this Station of Darjeeling may yet be rendered of much greater impor- 
tance than” has hitherto been ascribed to it. 








* This is the ae attached to other similer offices in the North-West Provinces. 


Extract, 
Total Jummaof Morung, 30,761 
Deduct cost of Collection, 3, 034 


Remainder, .-.- .... 27,727 





Total Jumma of new 
Hill Territory, no cost of 


Collection, .........- 140 
Total Jumma of Hill 

Territory appropriated 

to local purposes, no cost 

of Collection, ....... « 6,025 


Total Jumma of Dar- 
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REVENUE. 

23. In the Superintendent’s Report to 
the Board of Revenue, dated 30th March 
last, the income of land revenue of the 
District is given as noted in the margin. 

24. The income of the Hill Territory, as 
first established, Rupees 6,025, is appropriat- 
ed to local purposes by order of Government. 

25. The income of the Territory newly 





jeoling Territory, ...... 36,926 settled, both in the Morung and in the 
Total Cost of Collec- i . + 

tions, 8 per cent, zines 3,034 Hills, in all Rupees 27,867, is the clear re- 
Net Income, Rs. 33,892 Venue derived from the District by the 

f yeees . 33, 





State, and available as income. 

26. Station Funp.—The sum appropriated to local purposes, Rupees 
6,025, is the rent of the plots of ground at and about Datjealizig, ‘let’ én 
building leases, the rent of shops ii the ‘bazar’ or’ public market, which 
has been constructed and is kept up by the Government. 

27. Mokons Setrizment.—The settlement of the Morung is made 
by jotes, consisting of from 5 to 200 beegahs ; the jotedars or parties 
engaging direct with the Government are considered analogous to our 
resident or khoodkasht ryots; under them are tenures lof the actual 
peasantry, who cultivate the ground with their own hands and divide 
the produce equally with the jotedars: these men, the peasantry, have 
no right of occupancy, except what they may derive from the jotedars. 

28. WitH wHom SETTLEMENT MADE—The collection from the jote- 
dars of the revenue assessed on their jotes is made by the Chowdrees, 
who pay it into the Public Treasury. If any jotedar falls in arreat, 
he is reported by the Chowdree, and is usually sent into the Super- 
intendent at Darjeeling, who questions him as to the cause of his default 
and’ makes such arrangement with him for payment as he may be 
capable of offering. Unless he can make a money engagement, his 
eattle, of which they have abundance in the Morung, are sold for the 
atrear ; but this seldom occurs. The revenue has hitherto been well 
paid up, and the arrear a mere trifle ; the Chowdrees get a percentage 
on their collections, which is under 10 per cent; the total cost of collec- 
tion being 8 per cent. . 
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29, ASSESSMENT HOW CALCULATED.—This tract was assessed in 1850, 
with reference to the past collections, when under the Sikim Rajah. 
The present settlement of 1858 is about 36 per cent in excess of the 
former jumma. It was known that under the Sikim Government, 
about 25 per cent was paid over and above the assessed jumma, in the 
shape of illegal cesses ; the possibility: of raising the jumma to this 
extent was therefore known; the additional 11 per cent was laid on 
the land on this principle; twenty-two of the jotes in various parts 
were carefully surveyed, ,and the rate actually paid under the old settle- 
ment per beegah was thus ascertained in each of these jotes The 
average rate it was capable of paying was then estimated by ocular 
inspection, while the crops were on the ground, by the Superintendent 
with the help of assessors ; and the new rate thus fixed on the measured 
jote was made the criterion of assessment of other jotes unmeasured, 
but ascertained by inspection to be under similar circumstances, The 
best proof, that the new assessment is based on a good principle and not 
too heavy, is that the jotedars readily accepted leases and gave engage- 
ments for the new jumma and have paid it regularly to this day, not- 
withstanding the increase on the former demand, 


30. This settlement is of the nature of a mouzawaree settlement 
with the Jeth ryots, a system which I believe to be the best for 
India when made with the help of personal inspection, not upon dry 
numbers and calculation. The Superintendent advised that it should be 
confirmed for ten years, at the end of which he expects a great portion 
of the jungle in the upper Morung will have been cleared, and the po- 
pulation increased so as to admit of increase. 


31. Serruement oF Hut Counrry.—tThe Hill portion of the Terri- 
tory was settled at the same time ryotwaree at Rupees 140, an in- 
crease of Rupees 10 on the former rent-roll; and for five years only. 


32. In his letter of the 22nd August 


Re ‘Darjeeling for 1852-58. : . engl 
ar lean oe last, again the present income of Darjeeling 


Land Revenue, includ- 





seceesseee 40,587 : 
nt ae othee, ie * 30,253 is stated at Rupees 52,021 as noted in the 
Pines” : 55a Margin. 
; —-— 33. The number of cases coming before 
Total, Re.,-.-- 52,022 





the Superintendent, in his fiscal capacity, 


cu) 


Fiscal Cases in 4852-53. duri 1 r 
Summary Suite for Av uring. the year 1852-53, were as noted 


ne -rard cai at - 29 opposite. No sale took place under the 
Close atornir 97 summary decisions ; in only three of them 
Miscellaneous, ..... 15 was property distrained: the remainder of 
Total, .... ~ 89 the claims wero settled by the parties de- 


——==—= faulting on being called on. 


34. Tuccavy.—The Government on a former occasion sanctioned 
the outlay of Rupees 5,000 in advances to’the ryots for clearing the jungle 
and extending the cultivation ; but the whole of this has not yet been 
expended, the difficulty being the security which is required for re-pay- 
ment. During the past year Rupees 1,174 has been advanced to sixty- 
four ryots out of the above sum. 

35. Errecr oF THE SETTLEMENT.—The whole system of manage- 
ment is more like the superintendence of a private estate than the 
collection of Government revenue ; and in the same proportion has 
the management been successful. The old system with which the peo- 
ple are familiar has been kept up as far as possible ; at the same time the 
revenue has been raised and collected without difficulty. While the survey 
of a few jotes in the Morung was going on, it would have been better to 
have surveyed the whole ; but I do not apprehend that a more detailed 
survey would lead to a more successful settlement. The estimate of a gene- 
ral rent-roll, formed strictly upon details, is almost always too high ; still it 
was desirable to have a clear record of assets of this District, and it is mat- 
ter of regret that the survey was not carried through: it should be 
done at some future time. 

36. ASSISTANT REQUIRED.—The work of the Treasury of Darjee- 
ling is heavy, and especially points out the want of some assistant to the 
Superintendent, who might take some of the detuils off his hands, and 
supply his place when unavoidably absent. 


In 1852-53. 
Receipts: Disbursements. 
Cash for Drafts issued, ..-++.-- 12,23,210 | Executive Department Assignments, 37,217 
Ditto for Land Revenue, . + 26,773 | Post Office, .-.--70* ee 8,032 






Ditto for Abkaree, 
Ditto for Post Office, 
Ditto for Fines, 


2,228 | Drafts Revenue and Military De- 2 
10,253 partment, - 
558 | Audited Bills, 


















Remittances from easuries, 1,54,000 | Pension,..-... 8,000 
Stamps, ...... ea 621 | Interest on Loan Ac , 1,253 
Miscellaneous, ...--..eeeeeee ee 19,58t | Miscellaneous, 26,259 
——. 

Total, Rupees,.......... 3,387,226 Total, Rupees,......., 3,17,180 
——S 
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37. With am income and expenditure of nearly three and a half lakhs, 
and the tiresome details.incident to a Sanitarium, the office of Superin- 
tendent ought to have the help of an efficient Assistant of the grade of 
a Deputy Collector, who is capable of looking into the accounts ‘and of 
deciding the petty cases which come up for trial in any of the Depart- 
ments, Civil, Criminal, or Revenue, which the Superintendent might please 
to make over to him for that purpose. 


JupicIaL—CIvIL. 


38, OnpeER 1x Counctt.—On inquiry into the nature of the authority 
under which civil, criminal, and fiscal functions are exercised by the 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, I can find only an order in Council signed 
by the Secretary to the Government of India, dated 4th September 1839, 
see Appendix No. 6, containing 21 Rules, for “regulating the assignment 
of locations and grants of lands in the Hill tract attached to the Station 
of Darjeeling, and for the administration of the said tract.” 

39. These rules speak of the Superintendent as the officer in civil 
and political charge at Darjeeling. 

40. Rule 8 says, “ The police and magisterial authority, within the 
tract ceded by the Rajah of Sikim, will be exercised by the officer in civil 
and political charge.” 

41. Rule 4 declares, “The officer in civil charge is vested with the 
power and authority of civil judge in respect to all claims, complaints and 
disputes that may arise, and be cognizable in the Civil Courts of the 
settlement, under the Acts and Regulations in force for the Bengal 
Presidency.” 

42, This is all the authority hitherto given, and with this simple skele- 
ton Code, the present Superintendent (Dr. Campbell) was placed in charge 
of a tract of country merely covered with thick jungle to administer civil 
and criminal justice and police, and to collect the revenue : for the latter 
portion of his duties, the rules of 4th September 1839 contained more full 
directions and instructions, and these were farther modified and extended 
by subsequent bye-laws, dated lst August 1841, see Appendix No. 7, 
which on his suggestion received the sanction of Government. 
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43. But the code of civil and-criminal justice and police has never 
been altered or extended ; and. although there is mention of the Regu- 
lations and Acts in force-in the Bengal Presidency, as regards civil. suits, 
it has been generally considered, that that restriction was not inténded to 
apply all the forms and ceremonies of our Civil Courts, but simply the 
spirit of thé Acts and Regulations as in other Extra-Regulation Provinces. 

44. PRoaREss oF THE DisTRict.—From a, tract of jungle and forest, 
this District of Darjeeling has become an important Frontier Station, 
yielding a revenue of nearly Rupees 50,000 a year. About seventy houses 
have been built by Europeans ; a Military Sanitarium Depdt has been 
established ; shops have been set up ; a local Corps of Sappers organized ; 
roads and other works carried on; new settlements of Land revenue made, 
and still the sole and entire administration in every department has been 
thus left to one man. It is difficult to speak too highly of the admirable 
sagacity and self-reliance, with which these powers have been exercised by 
the Superintendent during the last fourteen years; or of the care and 
forethought with which the station and its dependencies have been 
managed, without any instance of well-founded complaint being preferred 
against his measures, or the manner in which they have been carried out, 

45, System oF ProcepurE—In Appendix No. 8, will be found the 
system of procedure in civil cases : no forms are observed which are not 
essential. A party files his plaint setting out hig claim, and if it is based 
on bond or account, he is required to file that bond or account at the same 
time. Notice is then given to plaintiff and defendant that the case will be 
decided on the next Wednesday, and the parties are required to appear 
on that day with their exhibits and witnesses ; for the witnesses subpcenas 
are issued at the same time that notice of trial is given, unless the parties 
engage to bring their own witnesses without issue of subpoena. 

46. On the Wednesday fixed the case is heard and decided ; if some 
additional witness or document is required, the decision is postponed by 
an order stating the reason till the next Wednesday, when the case is 
decided. 

47, If the case is above Rupees 50 value, or either party is an ‘Eng: 
lishman, the decision is written in English, if not in Bengalee. 

48. Ifa decree be in favor of plaintiff, the defendant is allowed fifteen 
days’ time to pay up, unless there is reason to suspect a wish to evade ; if 
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not paid in fifteen days, the process in execution may issue, and the debtor's 
property be sold, or his person confined ; but it is but very rare that a 
party is imprisoned for debt. There are no debtors in Jail now. 

49, No AppEAL—There is no appeal whatever ; the decision of the 
Superintendent is final ; the order in Council vests him with the power to 
try all cases cognizable under the Regulations, but vests no Court with 
the power to receive an appeal from his decision. 

50. REMARKS ON THE SUBJECT.—Now the simple and natural inode of 
trial I have mentioned isa very good one, but the process has no authority 
of Law ; and as the Station and District become more populous and more 
wealthy, it is certain that complicated questions of right will arise and the 
legality of the Superintendent's jurisdiction will form the subject of legal 
discussion : it is therefore desirable that an Act of the Legislature should 
pass, defining the powers of the Superintendent as civil judge and the course 
of proceedings in his Court. 

51. The number of civil suits decided during the last five years is noted 
Number of Civil Suite, Opposite, showing an average of 100 suits. In the 
fer Jive years. | 97 Appendix No. 10 will be found a return of civil 
suits for the last year, showing the state of the file 
and the nature of the decisions: the cases refer 
either to bonds or shop-bills, or other petty disputes, 
for the decision of which the system in use is the 
best possible. 





JUDICIAL,—~CRIMINAL. 


52, System or Procepure—In the administration of criminal justice, 
the same simple process is observed. On a charge being lodged, the party 
charged and witnesses are sent for, and a day fixed for trial, when the 
case is finally disposed of or postponed as in civil cases. If the case is of 
a nature exceeding the powers of a magistrate to punish under the Regu- 
lations, the accused is committed for trial at the Sessions ; and the sessions 
judge of Dinagepore ordinarily comes to Darjeeling to hold the Sessions 
when required. The Sessions Judge conducts and disposes of the cases as 
in the Regulation Provinces, 


Cer 


Number of Criminal cases 53. The number of cases tried by the Su- 
decided for five eae 


1848,....:. 247 perintendent during the last five years is noted 
Teor ae 8 opposite, and the number of prisoners convicted 
18S boca nate 34 and acquitted during the year. 1852, 


Total, .. 1,422 


Sembor of Prisoners sent 
ip for trial in 1852. 
451—eonvtd. 179, acqtd. 272 


54. Oats. —No oaths are administered ; and the witnesses in the cases 
which I saw tried were examined in each other's presence and in that of the 
parties. At the Sessions oaths are administered. 


55. Remarks.—The same remark applies to this system of procedure 
in criminal as to that in civil cases. It is simple, intelligible, and effective, 
but the legality of the power exercised might be called into question, 
especially in any case which was liable to be brought before the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta. A Legislative enactment should therefore pass, declaring 
and defining the powers of the Superintendent in the administration of 
criminal justice and the course of proceedings. 


56. Lega ENACTMENT REQUIRED.—Although it is advisable to pass 
a law legalizing and defining the administration of civil’ and criminal 
justice by the Superintendent of Darjeeling, I am by no means disposed 
to advise any material change in the essential parts of the present system 
in use. 


57. Oatus.—Oaths, I believe, are useless in India, and the natives are 
as ready to lie when on oath as when not on oath ; but a party giving a 
false statement in a case before a Court, on a point material to the issue, 
civil or criminal, should be liable to the penalties of perjury; and it is 
but fair that when a witness is called on to give his deposition he should 
be made aware by a solemn warning, when this risk of punishment for 
speaking falsely commence and when it terminates. A declaration that the 
witness will speak the truth should be required before commencing the 
deposition. Unless some formality of this kind be observed a witness will 
speak with the looseness of ordinary communication, and may incur a 
severe penalty or inflict a severe injury on another, without considering 
the effect of his statement. 
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58. I see no objection to confronting witnesses ; but it is sometimes 
as essential to the ends of justice to examine them separately ; the people 
in this district, as in most hill places, are very simple and truthful, and 
usually confess their misdeeds without hesitation. 


59. ABsENCcE oF APPEAL—I approve of the absence of appeal in 
ordinary cases, There can be no greater injustice than the unlimited 
extension and protraction of litigation. I have heard no complaint of the 
Superintendent's decisions, but it is to be held in mind that the good 
qualities existing in the present incumbent may not always be found in his 
successors, and the law must provide for such occasional defects. I would 
therefore allow a special appeal to the Sudder Court 
on points of law only in all cases and a regular 
appeal on law and fact in cases above Rupees 1,000; this is similar 
to the law in the Regulation Districts where the moonsiff and sudder 
ameens decide cases up to Rupees 1,000 and the judge’s decision on such 
cases is final in appeal as regards fact, but open to special appeal to the 
Sudder Court on points of law only. In miscellaneous cases, in execution 
of decrees, &c., &., I would apply the same rule. This would place the 
Superintendent on the same footing as a zillah Judge. 


Svcczsriona, 


60. The Superintendent as magistrate shouldbe competent to exer- 
cise the same authority as a magistrate in the Regulation Provinces ; 
and though not subject to the rules regarding process, he should be 
empowered to inflict only the punishment annexed to the crime by the 
Regulations and no more; for any crime above the power of a magis- 
trate he should commit to the sessions: in this respect there would 
be no alteration, and the sessions judge would deal with the case in the 
usual manner on trial. 


61. It is however to be considered, whether it would not be advisa- 
ble to vest the Superintendent with the powers of sessions judge. 
Not more than five cases have been made over to the sessions during 
the last five years; and it is hardly worth while to send for the judge 
from Dinagepore, 150 miles, to try them. If this power be conferred, 
he might try in his own committals as in perjury cases; and should I 
think call in the assistance of a jury or assessors, 
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62.. RULES REQUIRED.—The rules to be passed into a law would 
stand thus : 
1st,—The Superintendent of. Darjeeling is vested with the powers of a 
zillah judge, for the trial of all civil cases arising within that District. 
2nd,—lIn the trial of suits he shall not be required to observe the 
forms enjoined by the Regulations, provided that no point essential to the 
administration of justice be neglected. 
3rd,—Plaintiff shall file a petition of plaint, stating the nature of hig 
claim ; if his claim be not unfounded on his own showing, the Court 
will fix a day for hearing the cause, and will direct notice of the same 
to be given to the defendant, and require him, as well as the plaintiff, 
to attend in person on that day with their witnesses and exhibits If 
either parties desire it, subpoenas may be issued for the attendance 
_of witnesses : the parties must cause the issue of subpeenas in time to allow 
of the witnesses to appear on the day fixed for trial ; but the parties will 
be at liberty to bring their own witnesses without the issue of subpana, 
if they prefer it. 
4th,—On the day fixed for trial, the Superintendent, after hearing the 
parties and witnesses, and inspecting the exhibits, which he thinks neces- 
sary, will decide the case then and there ; and will, at the same time, 
record the judgment in is own language, with the grounds on which it 
is founded, as required by Act XIL. of 1843, 
5th,—The day fixed for trial, on filing the plaint, shall ordinarily be 
not beyond fourteen days from the date of filing the plaint, though for 
special reason the term may be exceeded. 
6th,—If on the day fixed for trial, there be any good reason for defer- 
ing the final judgment to a future day, a note to this effect shall be 
made by thy Superintendent on the back of the plaint, with the reason ; 
and a new day fixed for final hearing, not more than fourteen days’ distant. 
7th,—Parties may, for special reasons, appear by their vakeel or agent, 
but it shall be optional with the Court, at any time, to require the 
presence of the parties themselves 3 and ordinarily the parties shall be 
required to attend in person. 
8th,—Parties to suits may be examined by the Court on points within 
their personal cognizance, connected with*and material to the suit ; and 
any party, who may knowingly make a false statement to the Court on 
D 
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such a point, either in a written petition or by eral deposition, shall be 
liable to the penalty of perjury. : : ' 

9th,— Witnesses or others examined before the Court shall be warned 
in the form prescribed by law, that they are required to speak the 
truth, and if they do not, will be liable to the penalty of perjury. 

10th,—A special appeal shall lie to the Sudder Court from the decision 
of the Superintendent in all cases upon points of law and practice only: 
there shall be’ no appeal on points of fact, except in cases of value 
above Rupees 1,000. 

11th,——On points of fact, a party may claim a review or new trial, if he 
can show good grounds for the same to the satisfaction of the Court. 

12th,—The Superintendent shall be vested with the powers of magis- 
trate and sessions judge in the departments of police and criminal 
justice ; and his proceedings shall be conducted on the principle above 
prescribed for civil actions; and the decisions recorded in English 
as required by the provisions of Act XII. of 1843. An appeal. from 
his orders shall lie to the Sudder Court on points of law, but not on 
points ‘of fact ; in session cases the Superintendent shall. be competent 
to try on his own commitment. 

13th,—The usual stamp required by Regulation X. of 1829 shall be 
required on plaints, unless the Superintendegt shall see reason to 
dispense with the same on account of the poverty of the party present- 
ing it: no stamp shall be required in the. criminal department or 
police. 

14th,—The Superintendent shall be vested with the powers of Collector 
in the fiscal department ; and shall, in the exercise of the same, be 
guided by the special rules and bye-laws already passed, or which 
may be passed by the Government of Bengal, to be in force in the 
Darjeeling Territory. 

63, ASSISTANT WITH POWERS OF DEpPuTY MAGISTRATE AND COLLECTOR 
RECOMMENDED.—To render the establishment of Darjeeling effective, 
and to allow of the Superintendent moving into the interior every year, 
and more specially to relieve him of some of the unimportant work now in 
his hands in the department of Accounts, the uncovenanted Assistant whose 
appointment I have recommended should have the powers of Deputy 
* Magistrate and Collector. At present the numerous avocations of the 
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Superintendent distract his attention, especially the Treasury and 
Post Office, with the trifling criminal cases: of these, he would be 
relieved in some measuré by an Assistant. It is also to be held in mind, 
that by introducinf appeals to the Sudder Court, hitherto unknown in 
Darjeeling, greater regularity will be required in the proceedings in all 
departments, and this will occupy more time. 

64. Lanavace or Courts.—I remark that the business of the 
Superintendent’s Court, in all departments, is carried on in Bengalee, 
while the language of the inhabitants is pure Hindee, similar to that of _ 
Nepal: precisely. I can see no reason why this anomaly should exist: 
the cause haa been the difficulty of obtaining persons properly edu- 
cated to carry. on the Accounts, and other clerks’ duties in the Hindee 
language ; but now most of the men employed, though Bengalees, have 
a sufficient knowledge of Hindee to read and write it: I would advise 
the adoption of Hindee as the language of the Courts, and public offices, 
to be written in the Persian character, as in Purneah, where the 

_ language of the people is very similar. The Nagree character is in general 
use in Nepal, but it is cumbersome and tedious to write, and the same 
character is used among the lower classes all over the Behar province, 
where the Court records are in the Persian character, 


* 


Pouce. 


65. The Police Returns for the last year, 1852-53, see Appendix No. 15, 
‘Number of Thannas and Phareee in show that the District is rather superior 


the Hills. a ‘ : 

1, Darjeeling. 6. Monurdung in this respect to the more regu- 
3. Balason, "7. Mormidung. larly administered. zillahs of the Re- 
3. Goke, 8. Chowtong. a ; 
4. Teang. 9. Rungur Rungeet,  gulation Provinces. The strength of 
5. agree: Phang the Police is noted opposite ; the area 

In ti ‘orung. Rone i : 
1), Matiguraha. 45, Phansidewa. of the Distriet a estimated io 800 
12. Basserbattee. 16 Thakoorgunge. square miles, with a population of 
13. Goramura, 17. Khuribaree. 
14. Nakessurbares. 46,000, 


AN, B.—There is a Derogah at Dar- 
jeeling, Matiguraha and Phansidewa, the 
others are subordinate Pharees under a 
Jemadar, _ 
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” 66. Offences against the person are common among a tribe of men 
dices ba Bae: of great-courage and possessing a sense of 
Assaults with Wounding,.. 5 honor which is unknown in the plains of 
Det abe: PAW ET Bengal. Assaults with wémding and petty 
fon Teen v1 7 affrays are common ; abduction too is a 
crime of frequent occurrence ; adultery is 
usually followed by the murder of the male offender; the established 
custom of the hills enjoining this as a duty on the injured party. 
67. The Return of heinous offences is favorable, as might be expected 
in a population much scattered and 
of simple habits. The proportion 





Burglary Aggravated, 
Cattle-stealing, ».. 
Thefts, ..2.-0 eee 

















Plunder of Houses,.......2++6005 4 of property recovered is consider- 
able. 
Value of property | Value of property oT: * 
| stolen. recovered. 68. To facilitate the proceedings 
ee of the police, the burkundauzes, &c. 
1850 | 3045 2096 are chosen from the various tribes 
i851 | 2460 1237 2 ; 
1952 | 2219 329 of people composing the population, 


according as the one or the other 





may prevail. 

69. Deputy MAGISTRATE REQUIRED aT TiTaLyau.—I would advise 
that a Deputy Magistrate be placed at Titalyah taking charge of the 
Northern thannahs of Rungpore and Dinagepore. The Thannahs of each 


From Dinagepore I would assign to him are noted in the 
‘om 1n: 


Thannabs, .. 1 ‘Thakeorgunge, margin. The distance from the Sudder 
2 Ramsunkur. ZA 7 of as . 
From Rungpore, 3 Suneassee Cutta. Station of this District is so great 
4 Fukeergunge, . 
5 Bodhae . that the necessity of such an arrange- 
From Darjecting, 6 Phansidewa. ment is apparent; he might take 


charge also of some of the Morung portion of the Darjeeling District, viz., 
the thannah of Phansidewa. The importance of Titalyah as a Deputy 
Magistrate’s Station is partly attributable to the great annual fair which 
was established there with the sanction of the Government in 1846. The 
object was to supply a mart for the produce of the Hills, Bootan, Sikim, 
and East Nepal, where the inhabitants of those Districts might supply 
themselves with English productions ; and this object has been attained 
in a great measure ; and the value of English and Indian goods, now dis- 
posed of at this fair, isnow stated at a lakh and a half of Rupees: the 
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annual cost to Government is Rupees. 300 for temporary booths, &. This 
fair takes place in February, just after the payment of the principal 
revenue kist. The petty criminal cases, which arise during the fair, ought 
certainly to be decided on the spot by a Deputy Magistrate: to send the 
parties and their witnesses into Rungpore is to inflict a far greater injury 
than the loss arising from the petty thefts and personal quarrels in which 
the cases originate. 


JaILs AND Pusiic Buitpincs AND Works. 


70. I went over the jail and all the public buildings with the 
Superintendent, Executive Officer and Surgeon. 

71. Darsee.ine Ja1.—The jail was well kept, but the space allotted 
for the convicts is very small in proportion to their numbers, Owing to 
the healthiness and coolness of the climate, this produces no ill effects at 
present ; but this cannot be expected to last; and I learn from the 
Military Board, that it is intended to build a jail large enough for 
the demands of the community. The average number of prisoners 
in jail now is between forty and fifty ; and the average number of sick 
for the past two years is about 124 percent The convicts are fed 
by rations and are employed chiefly on the roads. I “annex.a plan of 
the new jail, which has been calculated for 100 
persons ; it appears well adapted for the purpose 
and has my approval. The site recommended for the new jail is 
the place used for target practice at present by the Local Corps ot 
Sappers. In this all the authorities concur, and it is I think well 
chosen. Colonel Lloyd has a small piece of ground adjoining this spot, 
which he has taken for building, and I understand objects to the jail 
asa nuisance. As Colonel Lloyd has held this land for ten years, 
without removing a stick or attempting at clearing; and as it stands 
now in a state of original forest and jungle, and is entirely unremune- 
rative, I consider this objection of no weight; it would be better to 
purchase this plot of ground from him, but I understand he asks the 
exorbitant price of Rupees 10,000, which is out of the question. The 
land has never yielded one pice to him. The best plan would be for 
Government to take the land for public purposes and to have it valued 
by a Committee appointed under the Act on that subject. This land is - 


New Jarl REcomMENDED, 
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not absolutely necessary for the new jail, but it is desirable to keep it in 
the hands of the Government on account of its vicinity. 

72. COoNvVicTs FRoM Moruna.—The people from the Morung suffer in 
health in this jail: they should be sent to Titalyah and a small jail 
established there under the Deputy Magistrate, whose appointment I 
have recommended in that spot, with jurisdiction over the neighbouring 
thannahs of Rungpore, Dinagepore and the Morung. 

73. Hospirat at DarsEELinc.—The hospital is divided into three 
wards, one fer the convicts, one for the sick men of the Corps of Sappers, 
and one for charity patients : the latter is supported entirely by private 
subscription, and the whole is in excellent order under the Surgeon, Dr. 
Withecombe ; he has two Native Doctors at Rupees 25 and Rupees 30, 
and a dresser at Rupees 6 under him. The Dispensary for out-patients 
is well kept up and attended to; and the books, especially the re- 
gisters of meteorological observations, are kept in the most: perfect and 
efficient order, the whole reflecting great credit on the Surgeon in charge. 

74, Saprers’ Lines—I went over the lines of the Sgppera of 180 
men: the men were also paraded for my inspection, and had a very 
soldierly appearance ; there are two guns and two howitzers attached to the 
establishment ; the guard-room, Sergeant’s quarters and other buildings 
were in excellent order ; but the men’s barracks were wretched in ap- 
pearance, though probably not uncomfortable ; this Corps is of the greatest 
possible service'to Darjeeling being employed on the roads, which in 
this country require scientific management and construction: in fact, 
without them, the roads could not be kept up in an effective state ; their 
expense is fully met by the value of the work they turn out ; and the 
state and discipline of the Corps is highly creditable to the Executive 
Officer, Captain Byng, who has, also the command of the Corps, and has 
rendered them an efficient soldierly set of men, and has organized their 
system of labour,* so as to render it productive and useful. The strength 
of this Corps is 180 men, and I would advise that an addition of 120 
men be made to it. With such help, the roads communicating with 





* T annex a note by Captain Byng (see Appendix No, 17,) stating the nature of the work 
done by this Corps and urging the increase of their number to 400 men. I have stated 
300 only as the strength to which they should be raised, but there is ample work = 
400 in the roads through this difficult country, 
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the plains might be placed in a state admitting of the use of wheeled 
carriages and beasts of burthen; and the traffic through Sikim with 
Thibet would be greatly facilitated and increased. At present every 
thing is carried on men’s backs, a very expensive method, especially 
in a country thinly populated. 

75. Convatescent Depot—lI visited the Convalescent Depét, and 
examined the buildings and arrangements throughout. The men’s 
barracks, the Sergeant's quarters, the canteen, the provisions,—everything 
was in excellent order, under the care of the Executive Officer, 
Captain Byng. The guards of the Depét are furnished and kept 
upfrom the Corps of Sappers. A garden has been given to the men 
and a racket court is being built for them; nothing can be more 
orderly, complete and effective than the arrangements, which reflect 
great credit on Captain Byng, by whom they were designed and ori- 
ginated, as well as kept up. 

76. I should mention here that the Sappers’ Corps furnishes all the 
guards of the Station, a duty which deprives the public works of 
the services. of about half their number. As this is a Frontier Station, 

“adjoining Nepal and Sikim, nothing can be more adapted to the wants 
of the place than a body of men, who are capable of acting as disci- 
plined soldiers on any emergency, and in time of peace, are trained to 
the most useful employment of making roads, bridges, and assisting 
generally in the progress of the public works. I beg to support strongly 
the recommendation of the Superintendent and of the Executive 
Officer, that that Corps be raised from 180 to a strength of at least 300 men. 

T annex a Report on this Corps from Captain 

THERE WOULD RE FULL Z % 

WorK Pon 600 MEM. Byng, commanding the Corps, showing the nature 
of their duties, and the result of their labours under his orders (see 
Appendix No. 17.) Both Dr. Campbell and Captain Byng, as well as all 
those with whom I have spoken, concur with me in the opinion I have 
expressed of their utility, and in the recommendation that their number 
be increased to 300 or 400 men. 

77. Court-Housek—The Superintendent’s Court-house is in excellent 
order, ard the bungalows on the line of road communicating with 
the plains are well kept up and attended to ; in fact the whole depart- 
ment of public works and buildings is efficient; and the works them- 
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selves would be carried on much more speedily and effectively, were it 
not for the delays in the office of the Military Board and other ‘superin- 
tending authorities. , ses 5 

78. Roaps rrom DaRJEELiING To DINAGEPORE—The most: imapor- 
tant road in Darjeeling is that which connects it with the plains,.and 
especially with Calcutta, that is the road vid Titalyah to Dinagepore. 
The first thing to be effected for this road is to bridge the small rivers and 
water-courses ; estimates of this work have been drawn by Captain Byng 
and sent in to the Superintending Engineer, Captain Gaitskell, and through 
him to the Military Board ; but when an order will issue on the subject 
is beyond calculation. The local officers all over the country complain . of 
the interminable delays of form, and the positively insuperable obstacle 
they join to all improvement and advance of operations. 

79. The bridges proposed are of saul timber, furnished by. the 
adjacent forest, and on the plan of the American bridges. They are 
cheap and strong, and when any part shows signs of decay, it can be 
renewed without difficulty. I have already alluded to these in my Report 
on Dinagepore, and have now only to urge that orders for their imme- 
diate construction be issued. Till this is done, any further improvement 
in the communication is impossible. The post is often stopped for six 
hours and more by the tide of one of these petty torrents. When the 
bridges have been constructed, the road to Dinagepore may be metalled, 
and that portion of it from Pankhabaree to Darjecling, 24 miles, may: be 
widened and adapted for wheel carriages. At present it is too narrow 
and not sufficiently secure ; and there are no resting places for the | carts. 
This portion of the work should be done mainly by the Sappers, and the 
whole management of the Hill portion of the road should be in their 
hands, There is but one steep portion from Pankhabaree to Kurseong, six 
miles, which is a succession of zig-zags ; beyond that the road runs nearly 
level on a ridge the whole way to Darjeeling, and presents no obstacles} 
except the necessity of providing against the earth slips from either side ; 
a precaution which can only be made effectual by good sound scientific 
construction by the Sappers, with the help of other workmen under them. 
I look on these Sappers as essential to the existence and welfare of 
Darjeeling ; in fact, as the only means of rendering the communication 
through the Hills effective. 
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8@ From DARJEELING THROUGH Sixm to THrIBet.-—Much may 
also. ‘be done to improve the line of road by which traffic is carried on 
through Sikim into Thibet ; I have already noticed the importance of this 
traffic under the head of General Remarks, “If the value of the trafiie 
Rupees 50,000, when carried on the heads of men through and over such 
hills and valleys as lie between this and the Choombi Valley, it is easy 
to conceive what would be the effect of a good and well levelled line of 
road, affording easy ‘passage to the beasts of burthen, of which thousards 
exist in Thibet, but cannot be brought into use for the want of road. ‘The 
distance from Darjeeling to the Choombi Valley is 84 miles; and the 
Sappers might, in a twelve month, render this road available to the 
extent I have mentioned. It is to be held in mind that this is the 
nearest and shortest road between Bengal and Thibet, or rather 
between Calcutta and Lassa. The distance from Darjeeling to Lassa 
is about 700 miles, and the most difficult portion is in the Sikim 
Territory, from Darjeeling to Choombi. Many of the people I have seen 
here have travelled that road ; some of them have been educated at the 
Lassa Colleges. The principal staple of trade by this route would be the 
Thibet wool, which has been reported, after examination by competent 
persons in Calcutta, to be equal to the finest merino wool grown in 
Australia, and superior in length of staple ; moreover, it is to be observed, 
that this is the only road open to British enterprize for communication with 
Thibet. Captain Pemberton’s mission to Bootan having proved that route 
closed to us by the prejudices of the people ; while here and there 
is no intervening State, except the Sikim Rajah, who is now actually 
powerless and has begged assistance and support of the British Autho- 
rities, and might easily be made to support our views by a small pension 
and firm treatment. 

81. From Trratyan’ To PuRNgAH.—The road from Purneah to 
Titalyah is also required. The Superintendent recommends Major 
Napier’s line as far as Kishengunge, and thence by Kooteeghat and 
Bysa factory to Purneah. He observes that if a grant of Rupees 50,000 
were given for this road, it could be constructed in a year with good 
wooden bridges ; it appears to me that this line is of less importance 
that that of Dinagepore ; and as there is a raised embankment ready 
as far as Dinagepore, and on to the Tangun River, on the Maldah 
road, it would be less expensive than the Purneah route, the em- 
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bankment of which would be the most heavy charge. Rupees 5,000 
for the bridges on the Dinagepore road would make it nearly as 
good as Rupees 50,000 on that by Purneah ; and although the Dinage- 
pore road is larger vid Maldah to Rajmehal, it passes through a richer 
country, through two Sudder Stations and abuts on the river at Rajmehal, 
which will be a Railway Station, when the rail is finished ; and further 
the rail will be finished as far as Rajmehal before it gets to Pointee or 
Sikreegully, where the Purneah road would strike the river. As to 
carrying the road direct to the Ganges, without going through either 
Purneah, Dinagepore, or Maldah, I confess I cannot see the advantage 
of it: it would be an enormous expense, without any commensurate object. 

82, But the road from Titalyah to Purneah should be rendered prac- 
ticable, and dik bungalows, for the convenience of travellers, should be 
established at Doolalgunge and Chuttergachee. 

83, It is to be remembered that the Dinagepore road must be render- 
ed available throughout the rains to be of use, and to induce travellers to 
prefer it to the shorter road vid Purneah. To this end the embankment, 
must be repaired and completed from the Tangun River to Maldah and 
from Maldah to opposite Rajmahal on the Ganges. 

84. Dispensary aT TrTaLyaw.—The Superintendent recommends 
the establishment of a dispensary at Titalyah with a Sub-assistant 
surgeon or native doctor, for the distribution of medicines. Ifa 
Deputy Magistrate, with a small jail, be established at that town, the dis- 
pensary may easily be added. Of the great benefit to the people no 
doubt can be entertained. 

85. Vaccination.—The removal of the vaccinators from the station 
of Darjeeling is much complained of. The small-pox often rages severely 
and the native professional men practise inoculation to a great extent. 
This cannot be objected to or prevented unless a sufficient supply of 
vaccine and of vaccination be kept up. 


EDUCATION. 


86. SCHOOL REQUIRED AT DaRJEELING—There is no school at 
Darjeeling and no place of education within the reach of its inhabi- 
tants. The population of the district is estimated by the Superin- 
tendent near 50,000 persons; there are 137 children of the Local 
Corps of Sappers and Miners, without any means of attaining the 
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rudiments of education ; these children especially demand the attention 
of the Government, and it is through them, and through the Corps 
itself, that the Hill people of Darjeeling must be brought within the pale 
of civilization, I would point out the Hill Tribes of Bhagulpore as 
holding a precisély similar position in relation to our Government 
when the exertions of one individual, Mr. Cleveland, brought them 
within our rules, and rendered them peaceable and useful subjects 
of the State. Before his time, they were a.wretched unmanageable race, 
living the life of the wild animals which divided the jungles with 
them. Their reformation and improvement was effected by the simple 
means, which. I am now recommending for the hill people of Darjeeling, 
viz, by the establishment of a Local Corps and of schools for teaching 
them to read and write, and by the employment of them as juries in 
criminal trials of persons of their own class; I have not the 
least doubt that the same means would be attended with the same 
result here; and I would therefore strongly advise the establishment 
of a school for teaching Hindee and English at Darjeeling, and the 
strengthening the Hill Corps of Sappers. The discipline of a military 
corps is no little improvement to mere savages; the effect of education 
must be looked for in the next generation; as an instance of the 
distinction of a race capable of military discipline, from one incapable 
of it, I may mention the inhabitants of Dazjeeling who speak Hindee 
and are Hindoos, who are always willing and proud to enter the Corps, 
while the Bhooteas and Lepchas, who speak a separate Thibetan 
language, though equally powerful and courageous, cannot be induced 
to undergo the irksome task of military discipline. No doubt in 
time they will be more amenable, but they must be led to it by example, 
and by fostering and encouraging every step they may make in advance. 
The educated men of this tribe derive their instruction from the seat 
of Thibet learning at Lassa: it is not a mere calculation of the trifling 
expense which should determine the measures of Government in such a 
matter as this. The people should have within their reach the means 
of education and improvement ; and establishments of police, of crimi- 
nal courts, and civil functionaries are useless in comparison with the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the people by direct instruction, 
87. I beg earnestly to impress on the Government the importance 
in the cause of civilization, of the keeping up of the Corps of Sappers and 
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Miners at Darjeeling on an efficient footing, to supply all the wants.of 
‘this Frontier Station as-Military Guards, and as pioneers of improvement 
in the construction of roads, &c.; and further, the necessity and positive 
duty: of establishing a school fg instruction in Hindee and ‘English 
at Darjeeling. There is » house, which was built by some Germans here 
for the purpose of a school, but they wished to 
; make religious instructions a part of their sys- 
tem, and failed: this is a good pukka house and well situated, and 
I understand might be obtained for Rupees 1,100. An English master 
and a Hindee master, who can write the Nagree aa well ag the Persian 
character, should be appointed, these masters should be supplied, if 
possible, from the Behar districts, because it is necessary that they 
should understand and speak Hindee and not Bengalee. The.Nepalese 
and Bhooteas in Darjeeling, who are about equal in numbers, all speak 
Hindee, though it is not the native language of the Bhooteas ,apd 
Lepchas ; and in the Morung the people generally speak the Hindee 
dialect of. Purneah. ‘ 

88. ScHOOL RECOMMENDED AT TITALYAH.—It is desirable that a 
Vernacular school for Hindee instruction should be established at 
Titalyah ; this would be a convenience for the people of Morung, but the 
Darjeeling school is the first requisite. : 

Post OFFICE. 

89, The Post Office of this station yields a considerable surplus 
revenue, the income for 1852-53 being Rupees 10,253, while the expendi- 
ture is only Rupees 8,082 ; the post is well attended to and the letters 
distributed more speedily than in other stations ; but it is impossible to 
improve the, rate of travelling of the letter dak, until thg rivers are bridg- 
ed and the roads improved. 

90. Something, however, might be done to prevent the great delay, 
sometimes of twenty-four hours, in the arrival of the Post, when if carries, 
the English mail. I have noticed this defect in my remarks on Dinage- 
pore and Maldah. An additional runner should, on these occasions, be 
sent: the bags being too heavy for a single man. 

WELBY JACKSON, 
Judge of Sudder Court, on Deputation. 


BcvooL-HOUsE AVASLABLE, 


DARJEELING, 
The 21st Sept. 1853. 
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No. 376 oF 1858. 


To 
WELBY JACKSON, Esevuire, 
Judge of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, 
. . _ 0% Deputation, 
: Darjeeling. 
Str, 


Wits reference to the visit paid to you by the Sikim Rajah’s vakeel, 

by his master's desire, and with my concurrence, at whigh 
ein eae he repeated the petition of the Rajah for something being 
done for him in his present state of poverty, I have the honor to forward 
copy of my letter to Government, No. 265, dated 28rd June last, trans- 
mitting the Rajah’s petition and translation of the petition itself for your 
information, : 

T have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) A. Campse zt, 

Superintendent. 


SuPERINTENDENT’s OFFICE, 
Dagsng.ina, 
The 12th September, 1853. 


+ (Copy.) 
No. 265 oF 1853. 
To 
C. ALLEN, Esquizz, 
Officiating Secretary to the: Government of India, 
Hort William. 
Str, 


I wave the honor to submit translation of a letter from the Sikim 


Foreign Department Rajah to my address, for the information and — of the 
™ ” Governor General in Council. 
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2nd.—The Rajah in compliance with the intimation made to him by me, as 
directed in your letter of the 10th March, No. 1174, has discontinued his 
petition for the restoration of his lands, and now substitutes a pitiful prayer 
for something to relieve his poverty. I anticipate a stern refusal to his 
request from his Lordship in Council, as I do not see how any benignity can 
be displayed towards the Rajah in the present state of our connection with 
his country, and non-compliance with our demands on his father ; but I con- 
sider that there are objecta worthy of attainment in Sikim, which, if secured 
to us, might be followed by sothe gratuity to the relief of the Rajah’s circum- 
stances, miserably straitened as they are, through the misconduct of his 
father’s officials and his father’s imbecility. 

8rd.—Freedom of travel in Sikim, now in abeyance, and the trade with 
Thibet, to be relieved from all exactions #nd hindrances in transit, would 
greatly improve the resources of Darjeeling and add to its attractions as a 
ganatarium. If the Rajah would agree to both and satisfy us that the offenders 
against the British Government, whose surrender was required of his father, 
before any petitions from him could be attended to, were not within his terri- 
tory, but in Thibet,'as is stated in the letters now forwarded :—if he would 
farther agree to delivering up these men if they returned to his territory, or 
would enable our police to secure them, if his own could not do so, our rela- 
tions with Sikim would be on an improved footing, and the generosity of 
Government might then be exhibited by a small annual gratuity to the pre- 
sent Rajah so long as his good conduct deserved it. 

T have, &c., 
(Signed) A, CaMPBELL, 
Superintendent. 


DaRJEELING, 


SuPERINTENDENT’S ate 
The 23rd June, 1858. 





LETTER FROM THE SIKIM RAJAH TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DARJEELING. 
Received 28rd June 1858. 
Arter ADDRESS. ; 

I nave received your letter, informing me that the Governor General has 
refused to comply with my request for the restoration of my lands, and desir- 
ing me to discontinue similar applications for the future ; but the Hon'ble 
Company is the fountain of protection, it is in the place of father and mo- 
ther to me, and if the child is not to petition his parents, where is he to 
supplicate ? 
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When my father’s servants behaved ill, I had no power or authority. 
Last-year my father abdicated his throne and appointed me to be his successor. 
At the same time the dewan and amlah were discharged, and’ they have 
remained with my father at Choombi, in Thibet. Since I succeeded to the 
guddee, nothing untoward has occurred between Sikim and the British Go- 
vernment, and I have no other place to make my distresses known than to 
you. I have great hopes from, and confidence in the generosity of the Com- 
pany’s Government. Chungate Lama is sent by me to communicate all 
things to you; he will do so in company with Chuboo Lama, my vakeel, and 
I earnestly beg that you will procure something for me. 


Translated. 
(Signed) A. Camppzrn, 
Superintendent. 
(True Copies.) 
, A. Campzent, : 


Superintendent, 2 


Appendix Po. LE. 
Itinerary from Phariin Thibet to Lassa, with appended Routes from Dar- 
jeeling to Phari. By A. Camesety, M. D., Superintendent of Darjeeling. 


OnE more contribution to conjectural Geography, in the form of an unpre- 
tending itinerary, will not, I hope, incense the votaries of real Geography, and 
may less or more interest the members of the society, as an attempt to famili- 
arise them with s neighbouring country, which is so little known to us, yet of 
such importance to be acquainted with. Phari or Pharidzong is a frontier 
mart of Eastern Thibet, well known to the people of Sikim and Bootan, and to 
which there are other routes through the Himalaya Proper or snowy range 
from both those countries. It is placed by Hamilton, from Turner, in Lat. 
27° 48'N. Long. 89° 14’ E., and Lassa by the same authority in Lat. 29° 
380' N. Long. 91°6'E. Darjeeling is in Lat. 27° N. and Long. 88° 28’ E. The 
itinerary therefore extends over 2} degrees of latitude, and two degrees 38 miles 
of longitude, according to Hamilton, who however must probably give way 
to the later authorities of Europe in the positions assigned to Phari and Lassa. 
The routes have been compiled with care, to procure the knowledge possessed by 
the informants, This is always a difficult task when done through interpre- 
ters, and when tried with illiterate and not very observant people is laborious 
and discouraging. Mr. Hodgson has, by his notes and remarks, greatly 
elucidated the details of the itinerary, and has kindly allowed me to attach 
them to it. 

The following Thibetan words are here translated for the convenience of the 
reader :—~ 


Choo or Tchoo, ....+- .. River. 
So's ile lela die bis wae 6 Sea's Mountain or Range. 
-» Lake. 





peak of Chuma ; Larichoo, the river of the 


peak. 
Goomba or Goompa, .. Monastery. 
Gelong, ..rssccere seeseres Priest. 






Dania, ca iguensacesaiverenrnee High Priest. 


ADDI oi cies Hise aeeks Nua, 
Deunkang, +.» Caravansarai. 
Jong, .... Fort or residence of a chief. 
Samba, «......0....00:.. Bridge. 
Where elevations aro given, they have been calculated by making the infor- 
mants compare known elevations at Darjeeling with the places described, or 
rather with their recollection of them. é 


Route from Phari to Lassa. 

1. Phari to Tangla—A short march about six miles—direction north by 
west. Phari is on the west bank of the Machoo River.* The route to Tangla 
lies in the bed of the Larichoo River, which has its rise in the Chaomulari moun- 
taint and falls into the Machoo, about two miles from Phari: the highest peak 
of Chumulari is close to Tangla. Chapa Goomba or Turner’s‘ronte ia a mile 
to the east of “ Tangla” and is over-topped by the peak of Chumulari. There : 
are 21 Goombast round the base of Chumulari. Chapais one of them ; pilgrims 
make the circuit of the mountain, visiting all the Goombas, which can be accom- 
plished in five days: at all the Goombas, save one (Katok Goomba,) there are 
Lamas, some of whom are Bhutanese. ‘The majority are Thibetans. The cir- 
cuit of Chamulari is reckoned a work of-great merit. The Goombas are snowed 
up in the winter and aro approachable in the summer only. There are images 
at allof them, No cultivation near them. 

2. Tenna.—Rather a short journey, about ten miles. The route nearly level, 
and the country cultivated and well-peopled. Wheat ripens at Tenna, and 
turnips, cabbages and other vegotables are abundant. 

8. Goroogootang.— About eight miles in the direction of north by east. The 
read lies over a level country, which is well cultivated with wheat and barley, 
There is a pottery here and a dak chowkee ; also houses for the shelter of 
travellers—one for Lamas and respectable people, another for the poor. At 
the latter you pay about two annas—a kakum, or fourth part of the silver 
mohur, not a coin of this value, but literally the quarter of a mohur. Traders 
alone pay—pilgrims and priests do not. © 

4. Dochen. §—About eight miles north by east. The road level and the 
country cultivated. There is a large lake here called “ Dochencho”||—its 








* Rises at Choloa, flows 10 stages N. E. and then E. to Phari: it is‘no doubt the Pachu of 
Klaproth ang Painomchu vel Goddada of some of our maps, though the confounding of the 
two last is a great error.—B. H. H. 

+ See Turner’s Embassy to Thibet, and vol. xii. Asiatic Researches, p. 253-4, for notices of 
Chumulari, which is estimated to be 28,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

$-Goomba, religious house, monastery or convent, Ani Ghenba, nunnery.—B, H, H. 

§ Dochia of Kiaproth.—B. H. H. 

4 {tt i Choo” is water +in Thibetan-— Tso” ig Jake: this may be the water or lake of 
lochen, 
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length is north and south about two miles—its greatest diametera mile and a half. 
It contains many kinds of fish, and the “ Peu” (a native.carbopate of soda 
I believe) is found on its banks. In the summer season the banks of the 
Jake are over-grown with ‘a long grass four feet high, called Choomik, In 
winter they are bare. The “ Changmo” or weeping-willow grows ‘close to 
the water all round the lake. No wooden boats on the lake, but the fish- 
ermen use boats made of hides stretched over a basket-like frame-work, and 
sewn together with leather whangs, the seams being rubbed over with bees-wax. 
These boats carry four or five men, and are so light that one man carries them 
easily. ‘The fish are caught in nets: hooks and bait not used. The fish is pre- 
served by simple drying in the sun and exported to Phari and to “ Mencho- 
na,” a populous district to the northwards. 

5. Kala Puktang.—Twelve to fifteen miles in the north and easterly direction. 
Hire there is a lake of the same name. Its size is equal to that of the 
Dochen one, but it is celebrated on account of the great quantity of fish 


~ Gt contains. The country around this lake is barren, but it is more populous 


than around Dochen. ‘The people live by the fisheries, which are very produc- 
tive and yield an annual revenue, which is paid at Digarchi (Shigatzzi Zeung,) 
amount not known. The road between the two lakes runs over a level 
country. The cultivators irrigate their lands from both these lakes. ‘* Chu- 
mulari” is seen from Kala Puktang to the south and west. 

6. Semodah.*-—The “ Sumdta” of Turner’s route, one day’s journey» 
about fifteen miles in the direction of north by east.. The road runs over a ; 
rocky, barren and unpeopled tract, nor is there any halting place on the way. 
It is a small village, inhabited by Thibetans, and has a dik chowkee or post 
station, There is a road from Semodah to Lassa direct, but it is a diflicul, 
and bad one, used only for, expresses and by a few travellers: food is scarce 
on it; but the distance to Lassa is much jess than by “ Giangtchi” and 
“ Yamda Yeumtso.” . = 

1. Kamachooding.—One day’s journey due north, over a rather level 
country well cultivated and peopled. - There is a large Goomba here, as large. 
as that of Swoyambhunath, in the Valley of Nepal: it is called Kama Goomba, 
has about eighty Lamas attached tp it and a large library. The Kamachoo, a 
small stream from the east, runs close to the Goomba. The cultivation of 
wheat on the banks of the stream is of a superior kind, and vegetables are 
abundant, such as turnips, radishes and cabbages. 2 

8. Chaloo.|—One day’s journey to the north, over & rather level country, 
which is however very rocky and barren. To the east of the road the 


* Soumdta of Klaproth.—B. H. H. . 
+ Chahu of Klaproth, who places Chalu south of Semodah.—B. H. H. 
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mountains are close and their tops are snow-clad in winter. To the west of 
the road the mountains are also near, but not lofty. 

9. Saloo.*- One day’s journey to the north. There is a Goomba here of 
the same name, with about sixty Lamas attached to it, This and Kama Goomba 
are dependencies of Digarchi. The country around Saloo is well cultivated 
and peopled, 

10, Kideepoo.—One day’s journey due north; a very bad road over a 
rocky tract without any ascent to speak of. The country around is partially 
cultivated ; but there are immense flocks of sheep and goats, the pasture 
being sbundant and fine. In the winter the herds are kept around Kideepoo, 
in the summer they are taken to the neighbouring mountains. This place is 
the residence of a Soubah. ‘ 

11, Demorang Zeung or Fort of Demorang.—One day’s journey to the 
north over @ rocky country. About a mile to the north of the halting-place, 
there are three hot springs, which are in repute for the cure of all diseases, No 
village here. 

12, Giangtchi.t—About six miles to the north ; a small town, and the 
neighbourhood well inhabited and cultivated. There is a Chinese officer 
stationed here with 3 or 400 soldiers, a few of whom are Mantchoo Tartars 
of the Chinese army, the rest are native Thibetans, A river runs by the 
town : it rises in the Yeung mountains, which are to the north and east : it 
has no specific name : it is called Changchoo or Changtcheu, All large rivers 
in Thibet are called “ Changchoo.t” Gientche is one day’s journey from 
Digarchi—for an unloaded man say twenty miles,—and here the road to Lassa 
goes off from that to Digarchi to the eastward. The first halting-place on the 
road to Lassa is ‘ 

13, Saoo.-One day’s journey to the east, with g little southing, over an 
undalating country, generally cultivated and well- pled. There are many 
villages along the road, and the fields are irrigated from numerous small streams, 
which run from the diminutive hfils around, the greater numbér of which 
have a Goomba or monastery on the summit. *'The streamlets about Sa00 run 
into the “ Changthcoo,” the course of which’ is north and west. Snow does 


* Sadu (7) of Klaproth, but he places it a stage beyond Giangtchi.—B. H. H. 

+ Dzialdge of Klaproth, This place is famous for a particular breed of ponies, {see Sport- 
‘ing Review,) and is one of the more considerable of the vary petty towns of Thibet.—B, H. H. 

$ Changchoo River of Chang, softened from 7's , which is he name of the western 
half of the central province of Thibet, called UW tséng, G being the Lassa division, and “'sdng 
the Digarchi one, The great river of Thibet is called the River Tetng or Tsdng (vide Sanpu- 
Dzangbo of Klaproth.) Its pre-eminence leads to all rivers, espec‘ally those of Tsdng, being 
called ‘in a like manner, just as in India any large river is Ganga. Yara ia the distinctive 
name of the great river, whose full title is Yaru-tsing-pochu, great River Yaru of Tsing 
Klaproth’s Changchoo, however, lies far off the route on the left hand, 
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not fall at Saoo, but it doos on the line of road where it crosses the Yeung 
mountain for three or four months in the year, ¢. e. November to February. 

14, Yeungla or Mount Yeung.—One day’s journey t the: east by 
south along a stony road, which ascends all the way by zig-zags to the resting- 
place, which is jn a saddle on the crest of the mountain. The ridge to’ the 
north from the resting-place is higher than to the south, and is estimated to be 
2,000 feet above it. There is a caravansarai for travellers. Snow falls here 
in winter, but not enough to close the road. There is no cultivation or popu- 
lation at the Yeungla saddle, The zig-zag road was made by the Govern- 
ment and is a good one for ponies. 

15. Rongting River—An easy day’s journey, by a descent all the way 
along a zig-zag road, as on the west side of the mountain. The country on the 
route is uninhabited and uncultivated. There is a cavavansarai or deunkang 
for travellers on the bank of the river, which has a stone bridge at the 
crossing. The “ deunkang” is alarge stone building with a slated roof, and 
has many apartments. Travellers of rank occupy separate rooms, the poorer 
ones assemble together. The Rongting runs to the westward by north. 

16. Dabloong.—One day’s journey along the banks and in the bed of the 
Rongting, which is crossed five times during the march. At each crossing there 
is a stone bridge ; the direction of the route is easterly and ‘against’ the course 
of the river. There are a few villages on the river side and occasional 
patches of wheat and barley cultivation. Dabloong is a poor village of ten 
houses and on the east bank of the Rongting. No fire-wood at this -stage. 
Travellers cook with sheep and goat dung. ' : 

17. Karoola.*—Leaving the Rongting at Dabloong, the road ascends 
all the way to Karoola over a barren and bare country. There is a 
« deunkang” for travellegg. It snows much here and is very comfortless. ! The 
traveller who cooks at this stage must bring the fuel (sheep’s dung) from 
Dabloong. | The mountains to the north of Karoola are covered with perpetual 
snow and are very lofty. To .the south’ the mountains are much lower and 
have no snow on them: supplies of grain aré not procurable on this route, 
after leaving Giangtchi, until you get to Kambala, in’ all fourteen marches. 
Travellers must take grain with them. 

18, Zhara—One day’s journey east by south. The descent is con- 
siderable on this stage, and the road runs along a spur of Karoola to 
Zhara, which is on an undulating plain or table-land. No eultivation 
along this stage. The deungkang at Zhara is provided with servants 

* Karu-la, Mount Karu. So Yeung-ia, Moant Yeung. Karu, probably the Kharab (mis- 


print 2) of Bape, who however gives it a meridional course parallel to and not crossing the 
route-—B. H. H. 
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who supply food and who cook for travellers: these men are Chinese, and 
are appointed by the Ampas or Chinese councillors at Lassa. ‘The traveller 
who can pay may have tea, spirits, flesh and eggs.— The charges aro so high, 
that ‘Thibetans cannot affurd to pay them, and the Chinese only can avail 
themselves of this accommodation, just as at the dak bungalows in India 
where the charges are too high for the natives.” 

19. Chakloong (the place of thieves. J—Chakpoo is Thibetan for dacoit, 
This-is a notorious haunt of robbers.* It is their practice to conceal them- 
selves in burrows under ground and watch for travellers, on whom they 
suddenly pounce. Murders are not commonly committed by gang-robbers in 
Thibet, waless the resistance is 80 great that it cannot be overcome otherwise. 
Tho direction of the route from Zhara is east by south ; the distance onc day’s 
journey ; the country level, but rocky, barren and unpeopled ; the road, which 
is easy for ponies and loaded people, runs parallel to a river which rises 
in the Young mountain and runs tothe south. There isno house ere for the 
shelter of travellers, but there are numerous and spacious cavesin which they 
rest. Some of the caves are large enough to contain forty men comfortably. 
‘They are not natural caves, but have been cut outof the hill side, which is of 
hard soil. . 

20. Nagarchi Jong.t—One day’s journcy to the cast, over a level country 
which is well cultivated and peopled: road good. This is the residence of a 
“ Deboo” or Governor. His district is Nayarchi, which is large one, oxtend- 
ing moro than thirty miles to the eastward of his residence. ‘The whole country 
to “ Yamdo Yeumtso” (Yarbragh Ycumtso of Pemberton’s map) is level, well- 
peopled and cultivated. 

21. Yamdo Yeumtso.{—A long march in an easterly direction over a fively 
cultivated country. There is a lake here of the same nawe, on the margin 
of which is the resting-place. ‘I'he lake is seen ffom Nagarchijong,' and. is 
close to it some way to the south of the road. The lake of Yamdo Yeumtso 
is of immense circumference : “ Garboo-ong,” a Rajah of Lassa, once travelled 
round it in eighteen successive days aud nights: he had relays of ponies all 
the way. he country all around the lake is well cultivated aud peopled, and 
fish are most abundant in all parts of it. The depth of the water is very 
great : at one place it is eighteen score of fathom, 2,160 feet, There is an island 
in the south-west corner of the lake, ou which there is a Goomba named “ Dorje 


* M. Hue, in his narrative, speaks much of the robhors of Thibet, who, he says, are Kalos 
or black-tent itmadic Thibetaus, erroneonsly styled Kaluiaks ‘They are mounted gang reb- 
bors. (See British Journal of thé Propugunda.)—B LU. 1. 

+ Nagardzong of Pemberton’s map -- Nagar Oze of Klaproth, whose thirteenth stage it is. 
B. H.W. 


} Palté of our maps—Yarbrok Yi and Yambra Yim of Klaproth.—B. H.W. 
b 
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Pham” : the passage is fordable and about a mile in width: This is the 
only part of the luke that admits of a fordable passage to the island. In all 
other parts leather boats are used in the navigation and fishing. The island 
is a mile in diameter and risés gradually from the water to a height of 200 
fect. On the summit is the Goomba, which is visited by immense numbers 
of people from all parts of Thibet. There is an Avatari Lama always in this 
Goomba, which is one of great sanctity and note: it is. built of stone and 
very large. The images are all gilded. The Gelongs* belonging to the estab- 
lishment are about a hundred in number, and there are as many nuns (annees.) 
‘the library is a very extensive one and the lands appertaining to the monastery 
comprise the whole of the villages on the main-land to the west: the number 
and value not known. ‘ The island is not at all large, nor is it the least like 
that in your map. A man starting at day-light can walk round it by noon.” 
‘his is the information of a Lama who has twice circumambulated the island 
on his visits to the Goomba. All the pilgrims and religionists who visit ‘ Dorje 
Phamo” circumambulate the island three times—once along the water’s edge, 
once ‘half way up the hill and’ once round the summit. On each cireuit, at the 
four cardinal points, is a chasting (chaitya) in which are images of stone. 
‘The dead bodies of Lamas and Gelongs belonging to the Goomba are carried 
to the shore at the different chaityas. A fire is lighted as a signal to the 
vultures, a blast is blown from the thigh-bone of a man forthe same purpose, 
and the body being cut into small. pieces and the bones broken, the whole is 
scattered about to be devoured, which is done very quickly by swarms of kites 
and vultures. The bodies of the poor are thrown on the shore entire to be 
torn asunder at leisure, and after the flesh has been removed, the skeletons are 
thrown into the lake. There is a spring of sweet water on the island, which 
supplies the Goomba, and on the main-land the people drink the water of 
other springs. ‘Che water of the lake is not reckoned wholesome. Running 
water is always perferred in Thibet. Horses and cattle swell up after drinking 
in the lakes and sometimes suffer greatly from doing so. : 
22. Yassi.—One day’s journey in a northerly direction along the banks of 
the lake. The road is good and passes through level fields and small villages 
allthe way. There is a post-station here and nothing more. 
> 23. Kesong (Sambo)—The bridge of Kesong.—One day’s journey in an 
easterly direction and along the lake’s side. The bridge of Kesong, built of 
stone, is over a creck of the “ Yaindo Yeumtso,” which extends in a northerly 
direction about two days’ journey. It isnotrunning water. At the bridge it 


* Geling is monk ; Lama, he who shows the way ; Lam, leamed monk; often prior or 
abbot.=-B, H. H, 


+ Pemberton’s. 
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is four hundred yards wide. The Yamdo Yeumtso is fed by numerous ‘small 
rills, but has no river running out of it. The bridge of Kesong is sometimes 
under water in the rainy season (August.) It is formed of eighteen stone- 
masonry pillars, with a platform of large slabs.or slates. ‘The depth of water 
at the bridge in the dry season is but two or three feet. { , 

24. Phedijong.*—One day's journey tothe eastward along the lake. This is 
a station for a detachment of about sixty soldiers, Chinese and Thibetans, and 
the residence of a civil officer, styled the Phedijongpun. There is a good-sized 
village and provisions are procurable. Wheat and barley are the principal 
articles grown in the neighbourhood. The country is level and productive, 
The plough with bullocks is used by a few of the better sort of people, but 
the hoe (todali) is most in use. The cattle hereabouts ay of a short-horned 
kind, black, red-and spotted. They are famous as milkers. Flocks of sheep 
and goats are numerous and extensive. The Kiang (wild ass) is not known 
here : it is most abundant about Chumulari and Phari. 

25. Tamaloong.t—One day’s journey east by south. Abeut half way be-° 
tween Phedijong and this place the road leaves the bank of “Yamdo Yeumt- 
so” and the country rises, but is cultivated and well peopled. The ascent is 
gradual however, and the road good. The village at this stage contains about 
twenty houses, 

26. Kambaparzy—aA very long march. The road lies over a pass of the 
Kanbo mountain, the whole of which to the north of the road is covered with 
perpetual snow, To the south also of the pass is generally covered with 
snow, and in winter the pass itself is sometimes snowed on, but is never 
blocked up. The district of Digarchi extends eastwards to the Kambo moun- 
tain, and the Lassa district extends westwards to the same range. The 
Kambolat range extends southwards to the Yamdo Yeum lake and a great 
way to the north, The halting-place is at the foot of, and on the east side of 
the Kambo mountain. The ascent on the west side, and the descent on the 
cast, are about the same in extent, Tamaloong and Kambaparzy being about 
the same level. At the latter place there is a good deal of cultivation—wheat, 
barley and buck-wheat (jdoo) are grown here. Buck-wheat is not met with 
anywhere on the road from Phari until you come to Kambaparzy, so that 
this is the lowest elevation on the road. It is warmer here than at Tama- 


* Zung or Zeung, is fort, military post. Such and monasteries (Goomba) constitute 
the nuclei of nearly all the small towns or villages of Thibet. Zung-gunis Chatelain or 
Killader—B, H. H. 

t (Djamédloung of Pemberton’s map.)—Djamaloung of Klaproth, who however places it on 
the S4npu, far north of the Yamdo Yeum and having the Gamba or Kambo range interposed. 
Klaproth’s route crosses the Sinpti here.—B. H. H. 

+ La, mountain—Kambo is the Gamba of Klaproth and Cambala of Rennell.—B, H. H, 
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joong. [N.B.—The descent to Kémbaparzy must be greater than the ascent 
from Tamaloong, as the temperature is considerably higher at the former 
station than at the latter. So say my informants. ] 

27. Kumpachangtong.—One day’s journcy due east, over a level country, 
which is cultivated and peopled. There is some descent in the course of this 
march, and the temperature is warmer as you go along. Wheat, barley and 
buck-wheat are the staple crops. The plough is used in agriculture as well as 
the hoe ; beans, tarnips and radishes are the only vegetables grown.* [N. B. 
According to Pemberton’s map the great river of Thibet, the Sampo, should 
have been met with on this march as on the preceding one.] 

28. Chasumchoori—One day’s journey to the east. At this place you 
cross the Yaroo Taangbo ¢ (Sampo,) which is the largost river in Thibet. 
It runs here to the eastward, but its course previously is from the north, for 
it comes southwards along the east side of the Cambo range. The Yaroo 
Tzangbo does not ran near Digarchi, it is to the north of that place. How 
can it run in an easterly course all the way from Digarchi, when the great 
Kambo range rans north and south ? The Yaroo Tzangbo comes a long way 
down from the north to the cast side of the Kambo range. At Chasum- 
choori the Yaroo Tzangbo is three times: the size of the Teestah river, where 
it is crossed on the road from Darjeeling to Tumloong, the Sikim Rajah’s resi- 
dence. There is an iron chain suspension bridge over the Yaroo at this place : 
it is only wide enough for one man to go along. The platform is a single 
plank a foot wide. Loaded men, cattle, horses and merchandize are crossed in 
wooden boats. The iron bridge was erected by the Lamas of Chasumchoori 
Goombs ages ago. The piers are of stone masonry, the chains are formed of 
strong links, each acubit long. The bridge does not span the whole river. 
The pier on the northern side is some distance from that bank, so that in the 


* Moorcroft gives an excellent account of the five specics of barley proper to Thibet, and. 
which are eminently deserving of the attention of agriculturists, The turnips also are excel~ 
Jent.—B, H. H. 


+ Yart-tsang-po. (Sce preceding note.) 

Yart isthe proper naine. T'sang-po, an epithet pointing out its intimate connexion with 
the great central province of the country or Tsang. 

De Coros, from Thibotan authorities, notices the several great ranges that traverse Thibet. He 
gives six such, and says Lassa and Digarchi lie in a valley between the third and fourth ; but he 
implies that all these ranges run purallel to the Himalaya, whereas the Kambo range is here 
clearly made to be a transverse or meridional chain, and M. Hue notices no less than four, such as 
oceurring botween Siling and Lassa, viz., Chiigd, Bayam Khér, Tania and Koiram, the winter 
passage of all which he describes in fearful terms. The Bayam Khar, says Klaproth, divides 
Siling from Kham, and the vallcy of the Hohangho from that of the Yangtse Kiang, The 
Kambo of this itinerary is the Gamba of Klaproth, who is followed by Ritter. In making the 
range and the river run parallel to each other west to east, with a little northing, all the way 
from Digarchi to Jamaleing, where the river is crossed and the road strikes north up the 
Galdze to Lassa. Digarchi is placed on or close to the river by Klaproth, ( Memoires, 3, 416, 
map) and by Ritter, ( Atlas of Mahbnann, No. U. Ost Hock Asicn.)\—B. H. H. 


dry season even after crossing the bridge you have to wade some way to the 
shore. In the wet season you cannot ford the space between the northern picr 
and the bank, and are therefore obliged to cross by boat. The bridge is 
twenty cubits at least above the river, which is a rapid one and never fordable. 
The Goomba hore is a large one ; it has 200 Lamas and Gelongs belonging 
to it, and a very large library. 

29. Choosoajung.*—One day’s journcy along the north bank of the Yaroo 
in s-south-easterly direction. There is a Deboo or Governor resident here 
and a military detachment of about 100 men, Chinese and Thibetans. They 
are armed with muskets, swords, bows and arrows : they have no artillery : 
they are not uniformly dressed : the Chinese wearing their national costumes, 
and Thibetans theirs. The country around is level, but the,“ Jong” or Deboo's 
house is on a-hill. The Governor is a Thibetan. The climate is temperate here, 
as it always is near the rivers. When the sky is cloudless in the summer 
season, it is hot, but the people wear woollens all the year round. 

80, Chisoom.— One day’s journey in a north-easterly direction, over a level 
country, This is the residence of a Deboo or Governor, 

31, Parchie.—One day’s journey in a south-easterly direction, over a good 
road and through a level well-cultivated country. This is a post-station, and 
the village is on elevated ground. 

32, Num.f—Ono day’s journey due east, over a level country. Road good, 
the country well peopled. It docs not snow here even in winter, and the 
climate is agreeable, not cold nor hot. This is a post-station, not for the con- 
veyance of mails, but where relays of panies are placed for travellers of con- 
sequence, 

33. Lang-dong.—Due east from Num one day’s journey over a good road. 
The country is well peopled, but there is no village at the resting-place. 

34. “Jangh.—A day’s journey in an easterly direction. The country level, 
well cultivated and peopled. A small village and post-station here. 

35. Nithang.t—This place is in the middle of an immense plain on which 
there is no cultivation or population. It is nearly bare, has no water and is 
very hot. People cannot live on the Nithang plain, which is a sort of desert 

‘on account of the heat and drought. The soil is sandy in many places. The 
Goa antelope is the only animal found on Nithang. The plain is about twenty 
iniles across. 


* Tsisnchoudjoung of Pemberton’s map. 


+ Nam occurs in K] aproth, as the name of a ridge or peak off the route and about a degree 
W.S. W. of Lassa.—B. A. H. 


$ Klaproth notes a river, Nitang, a feeder of the Galdzo, which runs cast from Mount Nam. 
Rennel! has a stage so called.—B. H. H. 
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36. Kechoo.—The resting-place is on the river of this name, which runs 
from the east and by the town of Lassa. Its course from Kechoo is to the 
south, It isa large river never fordable. It is crossed, in leather boats. The 
banks of the river are fertile, well cultivated and peopled. The houses are all 
built of stone. : 

37. Chambarangjeung.—One day’s journey to the north from the Kechoo 
river. There is a good deal of ascent on this march and the road is rough and 
stony. “ Chambarangjeung” is the name of a large stone image which stands 
on ahill near the resting-place, and to which there is a considerable resort 
of pilgrims and worshippers. The history of the image is not known. It is 
believed to be of immense antiquity. It is in the figure of a man cut in bas- 
relievo on the rock. Its height is reckoned at thirty feet and it is well propor- 
tioned. There’ are no inscriptions on the rocks about it. The right hand 
hangs on the thigh. The Icft is across the breast, and grasps a round stone, 
the size of a six-pound shot. 

38. Tcheuling.—One day's journey north by east over a level country. No. 
descent from Chambarangjeung, and it isa nearly level plain all the way to 
Lassa, There is a Goomba here of the same name, the Lamas of which are 
of the Geloo* order, i, e. they wear the yellow robe and sugar-loaf cap. The 
number, with the Gelongs, is about 100. The country around is well peopled, 
It appears that from Chambarangjeung to Lassa the country is an elevated 
plateau and that the Kechoo river runs along its southern face. The elevation 
is estimated at about 200 feet. 

39. Teloong.—On the left bank of the River Zsheunemoongtcho, which 
runs from the north and keeps a southerly course from “ Teloong.” It is cross- 
ed by a stone bridge. The country on both banks is level, well peopled and 
cultivated. 

40. Shemidonka.—This is a small town inhabited entirely by Chinese, i. e. 
the males are Chinese, the women are all natives of Thibet.. The Chinamen 
who serve at Lassa are not allowed to bring their wives along with them ; 
they marry Thibetans, and on their return to China leave them and their fami- 
lies behind: The men of this town are principally soldiers, and other followers 
of the Chinese Ampas, Resident Councillors, at Lassa. The distance from 
Lassa is about thirty miles. 

41. Debong Goomba, or Convent of Débing.— About fifteen. miles in a 
northerly and easterly direction. The road all the way is paved with stone 
flags and is broad and level. The country around is fertile and well culti- 
vated. The grand Lama of Lassa, Gemooramoochi, frequently resides at 


* Gélik-pd, the most modern, but dominant sect of Lamaism,—B. H. H. 
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Debong Goomba, which is a very large one and has extensive endowments of 
land.* The Lama has five principal Goombas immediately subject to his 
control and near to Lassa. - His chief residence is in Lassa, at Patala Goom- 
ba. To the east-of the city is “ Sera Goomba,” one day’s journey. To the 
west is “Debong Goomba,” a similar distance. To the south is “Mol 
Goomba,” and to the north is the “ Gandeng Goomba.” The road at Debong 
Goomba takes a southerly direction along the Kechoo river to “Lassa, The 
Kechoo is not crossed before reaching Lassa, it runs to the east of” the city 
about halfa mile. Patala Goomba is built on a rock, 

42. Lassa.— Fifteen miles from Debong, a paved road all the way, the 
capital of Thibet and centre of Thibetan commerce and learning, 


REMARKS BY MR. HODGSON. 


T have carefully compared Dr. Campbell's Itinerary from Phari to Lassa 
with Klaproth (Memoires relatifs &V Asie, iii. 370—417) and Ritter (A- 
las von Asien of Mahlnann). Klaproth, followed by Ritter, places Phari 
in 28 N. Lat. and Lassa in 30} N. Lat. His longitude of the former place 
is 87—of the latter, 893 ; so that we have 23 degrees of northing and the 
Same of easting, aud cannot allow above 400 miles for the whole distance, 
even if we give 100 for the road increase, and that is too much allowance on 
that head. Klaproth’s main data dre so well founded (Mem. ubi supra, p. 
371) as to command a necessary assent, wherefore Dr. Campbell’s total of 
515 miles is clearly too much by above 100 miles. On routes like this, where 
there are few inhabited places to halt at, lazy folks like Lamas make innu- 
merable stages, guided by indolence and by convenience of wood and water— 
both very rare in Thibet. Klaproth has but 21 stages— Dr. Campbell, 42. 
Klaproth’s stages, as far as given, are as follows :— 

» Chasa, .....0.....) Chumalari occurs between 2-3 stages, much 





1 
2. Gangnam,... . ‘north of Chasa, and under the peak is -the lake 
3. Dochia, ... .J of Ram or Zim, route is due north all the way. 
4, Chali, .. ay Course N. E. Auother lake called Gangla is 
5. Stmdta, ........ Fuge , 

i Course due N. up the Bainam river (Painomcht,) 
6. Gangamor, ...... (, meridional ridge on either hand, that on the 
7. Chahu,.......... | left called Chin. At Dziéldze the roads to Di- 
8. Nami, .......... 4 garchi and to Lassa diverge, that to former down 
9 


. Daidldze, ..... ++. | the Bainam, which falls into the Sanpu at Digarchi 
; (itself, 


* Well described in Hue’s narrative— B, 0. H. 
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¢ Course a little east of north up the Nian river, 

| a feeder of the Bainam, which having. flowed S. 

10. Sada,. .. W. as far as Dzidldze, turns N. W. led by the 
) 4 main stream. The Laling ahd Ziémg are crossed 
V2ivcececseeseeeeeeeee Land oblique meridional ridges bound the road, 
| which aro styled Dadrang and Kharab and Kiabzi. 

Those on the left hand blend with the Gamba range. 








18, Nagardzé, ......-. >} Route lies to the N. E.,, chiefly along the Gam- 
14. Chaidam,........ [ba range, The Sinpi is crossed between 15-16 
15. Jamating, . r stages. The great lake called Yambra Yum and 
16. Olviehtr, ............ J Yér brok Yt is eft far on the right. 


( Course nearly N. along the right bank of the 
17, Raya déimba, .... Galdze, several feeders of which are crossed—one is 
18. Nitang, -.-+ ! called Nitang, which name occurs not as that ofa . 
19, Turang Gang,...... ‘town. ‘The Ram ridge remote on the left hand. 
20. Dinggir,........ | No town of that mame occurs. The ridge. is 

(obliquely meridional. F 

Course 8. E. parallel to the river, which makes a 

Bh ae ss “*"*5" 2 doop curving bend, embracing Lassa on the south. 

N. B.—A few stages may be omitted. Talis in the desert. 

Ranges.—Dr. Campbell’s second ridge is probably the Chin of Klaproth 
who however gives it a meridional course parallel to the River Bainam aud not 
crossed by the route. Dr. Cainpbell’s Kara ridge may be the Kharab of Kla- 
proth, and his narme a misprint for Khara-ta or Mount Khéré. Dr. Campbell’s 
Kambo range is questionless the Gamba of Klaproth. The route crosses it 
according to both. But Klaproth makes it ruu E. and W. (from Jagagunggar 
to Digarchi) only treading a little to the north; and he makes the Sdnpa hold 






a parallel course, excepting the ginuosities of the river. Digarehi is placed by 
Klaproth on the right and south bank, and the river runs north of the town 
jim an even eastern direction. There is another range, according to Klaproth, 
north of the river, which also is more or Icss parallel to its course. The peaks 
of this northern range are called Sing Sting, Bukori, Nam, &c. The Kambo or 
Gamba range docs not run southwards nor terminate at the great lake, nor 
can it be the boundary of the U’ und Tsang provinces. A continuation of it, 
however, running from Jamaldng to the lake is meridional or follows a south 
direction and scems to end at the lake, though Klaproth carries it much 
further south, viz., to Déd, under the name of Ganglagangri. This portion of 
the range may mark the boundary of the two great provinces ; but the route, 
according to Klaproth, leaves it far on the right and crosses it where it hasa 
W, aud E. course parallel to the great river. 
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Towns.—Dr. Campbell’s Giangtehe is the Dzialdze of Klaproth, and both 
place it at the bifurcation of the Digarchi and Lassa roads ; but it is Dr. 
Campbell’s twelfth and Klaproth’s ninth stage. The other chief places on or 
near the route in Klaproth are Nagardze, on, Runbung, off, Baidi, off, Chichar, 
on, and Dunggar, on, the way. Of these the first is Dr. Campbell’s ‘Nagarchi : 
the rest oceur not in his Itinerary. I have noted, at the foot of each page, 
as a note, the coincidences all along where such occur between Klaproth and 
Dr. Campbell. ; 

Rivere—West considerably of the route and of Phari, Klaproth has several 
streams, viz., Nio, Pfing, Ghi, Lé and G6, all of which unite to form the 
Tchangtché or river Tchéng. This is the Changchoo of the Itinerary, guoad 
name, but not guoad position. And the Pé of Klaproth is probably the Mé4 of 
the Itinerary, though there again the position of the stream cannot be reconciled: 
T have remarked as a note, on the name Changch4, and also observed on the 
vague cluster of feeders arrayed by Klaproth, all which seem identifiable with, 
the Mé, whose remotest sources are under the great peak of Cholo, whence 
the Itinerary gives it ten stages through Thibet to Phari. Klaproth makes 
Chumaliri, not Himéchal, the great water shed of this part of Thibet ; 80 also 
Turner. The snowy range is here, no doubt, broken with inner and outer 
ridges, whereof Chumalari is (for us) the inner and apparently the most ele- 
vate, though Cholo js also of vast elevation. From Chumalari the rivers of the 
route flow south to India and north to the Sénpa. Klaproth's Bainomtehd 
is the Painomehdé of our maps, which however sometimes—confound it with 
the Pé or Gaddada of Rangptir, whereas the Bainomchi runs due north to 
Giangchi and N. W. thence unto the Sénpi at Digarchi. 

The L4 Ling, Jing and Nian or Nan, which occur on the route, according 
to Klaproth, between Giangehi and Nagarchi, are not identifiable with any 
thing noted in the Itinerary, which however exhibigs several small streams in 


similar positions. 
B. H. Honason, 
. APPENDIX, No. 1. 


Darjeeling to Sikim Durbar. 





Places, ro Remarks, 
= « 
TD mn 
Badamtam, ............ 4 | The road runs along the tidge of Leebong to Gin, , th 
: descends an offset or small spur of Lechony. eapriess 
Rungeet River,.......... 5 | A steep descent all the way; piné trees on the roadside 


about half way down; cross the Rungno River half 2 
mile this side of the ferry over the Rungeet. 





e 





Namgialatchi, 


Temi,.....+--0- ee ne 
Rumphoke, -- 
Samphoo Ghat, ...- 


Ryote River, 
‘Toomloong, .- ++ 
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Danjecling to Sikim Durbar. — ( Continued.) 


i 


Places. 


Miles. 


Remarks, 








o 























: . 

The Rungeet, about 150 feet wide in the dry season and ten 
to fifteen feet deep, is confined here within a rocky bank 
on the east side. In the rains its bed is probably 400 
feet. 

One day’s journey for a man with a light Ioad. 

Ditto ditto . ditto. 

On the Teestah River. The road from Rumphoke is des- 
cribed as very rocky and the descent into the bed of the 
river almost precipitous. 

‘An easy march of ascent the greater part of the way. 

Residence of the Rajah; an easy march, 





To the Sikim: Durbar from the plains by the Mahanifddi River. 
Kooijhora Reng, Rungula, Renick, Namgialachi, and thence as above. 
N. B.—The distances given are not correct, merely estimated ones. 


APPENDIX, NO. 2. 


Route from Toomloong, the residence of the Sikim Raja, to Phari in Thibet. 


i 


No. 


PEN = 


o 


10 
H 


vy 
13 


4 





Stages. 








Toomloong to Kabi, day’s 

journey, say 18 miles,... 
La Ghep, ..--- 
Chalapok, . there 
Chala, oe. eee es db aeiee 





‘Tangz60, 


Choomba,.....+-+++++ é 


usa, .-- 
Bukcha, .. 





To-yeu, 
Galling, 








Phari, .-......e-0e+- as 








Remarks, 





§ The Dikchoo River is crossed by a Sanga about six 
miles from Toomloong. 

Through mountains all the way, which are tipped with snow. 

Ditto ditto; snow on the mountains along this march, 

The top of the pass into Thibet; snow here at all seasons, 
except in the height of the rains. 

From Chola you begin to descend, and the road runs north 
descending almost all the way. Perpetual snow to the 
right and left. 

A gradual descent all the way in the bed of and along the 
Tangzoo Nuddi. The Tangzoorises close under Chola. 

On the.Machoo River, which is here as large as tho little 
Rungeet, and has a wooden bridge over it, The Machoo 
runs north and east. 

Along the Machoo all the way. 

‘A considerable town on the Machoo, Houses on both sides 
connected by a bridge of stone piers with wooden plat- 
form. The Sikim Rajah lives here during the rains of 
every vent and holds a Jagheerin the neighbourhood from 
the Thibetan Government at Lassa, 

Also on the Machoo River. 

From Toyen to this place the road is over steep mountains, 
ut in the direction of the course of the Machoo. 

A town on the Machoo. Houses of stone. A bridge of 
stone piers with wooden platform. 

‘A village on the Machoo. There are numerous villages 
along the river on this march. : 

A town and district so named. The town is about two 
miles from the Machoo. It contains shops and traders, 
and the four Soubahs of the district reside in it. There 
are a few Thibetan soldiers quartered here, 
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The principal town in the neighbourhood of Khari is Rinchingong, a large 
mart, two marches east of Choombi. It belongs to Thibet. Here the people of 
Bootan, Sikim and Thibet meet to trade. It is to the north of the snowy range. 
Pema is the first march fram Choombi towards Rinchingong. At Pema there 
is a monastery of many Lamas ‘and a library. 

APPENDIX, NO. 3, 
Divisions of the Route. 


—————— 























Marches, Miles, 
1 | Darjecling toToomloong, the residence of the Sikim Rajah,.. 8 60 

2 | Toomloong ‘to “Chooms,” the Sikim Rajah’s summer residence 
in Thibet, . aa 7 84 

3 | Choombi to “ mart frequen ites, 
Bootanese, Nepalese and Thibetans, .. 2 84 

4 | Phari to “ Giangtchi,” where the Digarchi and Lassa roads 
separate, the latter going to the eastward, . veeeeee 12 129 
5 { Giangtchi to the lake of Yamdo Yeum, 9 112 
6 | Yamdo Yeumtso to Yaro Tzangboo (Sampoo) River, | : 7 a4 
7 | Yaroo Tzangboo to Lassa, ....-- oP er eeveveee 14 190 
64 743 








Great Mountain Ranges crossed on the Route. 


ist. The Himalaya Proper or great snowy range, visible from Darjeeling 
crossed at “ Chola,” the eleventh march from Darjeeling and fourth from 
Toomloong. : 

2nd. The“ Yeung range,” which is crossed on the fourteenth march from 
Phari. 

3rd. The “ Karoo range,” covered with perpetual snow to the north of 
the pass, and said to be very lofty, is crossed on thethird march from Yeungla. 

4th, The “Kamba range,” covered with perpetual snow and described as 
the most lofty in Thibet, is crossed on the eighth march from “ Karoola.” This 
range divides the “ Digarchi” and “ Lassa” jurisdictions; the Kambo range 
runs southwards, terminating at the great lake of Yamdo Yeum. It is not given 
in Pemberton’s map, but in Mr. Hodgson’s route from Nepal to “ Tazedo,” 
on the Chinese frontier. (Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. p. 527.) The Kambha 
mountain is crossed on the twenty-ninth stage to “ Kambha.” This halting 
place is doubtless the same as“ Kambaparzy” of my Itinerary, although in the 
latter it is seventeen marches from Lassa,and by Mr. Hodgson’s only seven. 
This discrepancy appears to arise in some degree from my route taking a nor- 
thernly direction from “ Kechoo,” which is the next stage to Nithang. But the 
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while difference I am not able to account for, For instance, by Mr. Hodgson’s 
route, “Nam” is only 143 coss from Lassa, By mino the distance is reckoned 
at 40 cosa. With regard to the estimated number of miles, as taken from the 
number of stages or journeys, I do not lay any stress on the correctness of 
my calculation. The journeys have been taken at an average of twelve miles 
cach, but there is no good reason, or any rule in Himalaya travelling to 
warrant this assumption as a general result, although I think that when the 
necessaries of food, wood, and water do not interfere, twelve miles is about 
tho distance that baggage-carriers can travel over mountain-paths in a day. 

‘At the rate of twelve miles for each stage of this Itinerary, the road distance 
from Phari to Lassa would be 504 miles. Estimating each stage at one-third 
less, or eight miles, we should have 369 miles only. I am not prepared how- 
over to decide in favor of either of these results. My informants have been 
Lamas who have travelled the road in their vocation; I do not doubt that 
they have halted as often as noted in the route, but it is impossible to 
arrive at a correct estimate of distances from that fact, nor is it attempted to 
do 60. 

A. CAMPBELL. | 


DARJEELING, a 
22nd March, 1848. 5 


-Appendix No. LE, 


No. 174 or 1853. 
Frou ‘ 
A. CAMPBELL, Esquire, 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, 


To : 
A. GROTE, Esquirg, 
Officiating Secretary, Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, 
Fort William. 
Dated Darjeeling, 28th April, 1853. 
Sir, 


In my Report on the new settlement of this district, dated 30th 
March, 1858, No. 128,1 expressed a hope that the Board would assist me 
in bringing the subject of Tea Cultivation in the Hills around Darjeeling to 
the favorable consideration of Government, as it appeared to me that the 
geueral introduction of that plant held out a better prospect of improving the 
value of land in the Hills than now exists, while grain alone is grown on their 
poor soils. In addition to this consideration, itself of sufficient importance, 
I think to obtain the favorable notice of Government. There is the more 
general one already approved by Government of introducing the Tea into the 
Himalaya elsewhere, and this locality from its greater proximity to Calcutta, 
with the water carriage available, gives it in that respect great advantages 
over the Kumaon and Guchawal Mountains. 

2nd. My object now is to Procure. if possible, the best opinion on the 
suitabloness of the climate and soil of 4 Hills for the cultivation and ma- 
nufacture of Tea, and as Mr. Fortune is again in China, on deputation by the 
Court of Directors, it appears to me that if he visits Caleutta on his return, 
it would be of great importance that he should come to this place and give 
his opinion on these points, from what has already been done in the growth of 
the Tea Plant here, and from comparison of the soils and climate with that of 
the Western Hills. The opinion of so experienced @ person would go a great 
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way to direct private enterprise in the matter, and it would enable the Go- 
yernment to determine what amount of encouragement or assistance it would 
be advisable to give to extended trials by the Natives, or by directly forming 
experimental Plantations as in the North West. I therefore hope that the 
Board will recommend Mr. Fortune’s deputation in this direction for the 
purposes above stated. 

3rd, Theprinted paper annexed gives a summary of theexperiments thathave 
been made here on the growth of the Tea Plant. There are I believe upwards 
of 2,000 plants now growing on different elevations, from 7,000 to 2,000 feet, and 
of different ages, from twelve years to seedlings of a few months. As regards 
the climate and its effects on vegetation, fuil particulars may be had on the spot 
from numcrous persons and in various published papers. 


Ihave, &., 
(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, 


* Superintendent. 
SupERINTENDENT’s OFrIcE, 
Darjeeling, ‘ 
The 28th “April, 1853, 


Aypenvix No. EV. 


_ 


No. 367 or 1853. 
From 


A. CAMPBELL, Esqurae, 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, 


To 
WELBY JACKSON, Esquizz, 
Judge of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, 
On Deputation, Darjeeling. 
Sir, ‘ 


On your arrival here, I beg leave to make 2 few brief suggestions 
for the improvement and. better management of Darjeeling, to which I 
would request your attention, in the hope that the result of your inquiries 
_ on them may Jead you to recommend them to be adopted by Government, 

ist. The road from Purneah to Titalyah is most urgently required. There 
has been a volume of correspondence about it without any good result, I am 
satisfied that if Major Napier’s line to Kissengunge and the Nothern line by 
Kooti Ghit and Bysa Factory to Purneah is adopted, and Bupees 50,000 
sanctioned for the same by the Ist October next, that we shall have a good road 
with wooden bridges by the 1st of June next. 

2nd. The bridges on the Dinagepore road should be repaired and new 
wooden ones built. Rupees 5,000 for this would probably suffice I believe. 

8rd, Dak Bungalows are required near Dulalgunge and at Chuttergachi on 
the road to Purneah from Titalyah. : 

4th. A Deputy Magistracy at Titalyah having charge of the most northerly 
thannas of Dinagepore, Purneah and Rungpore, is urgently required for the 
administration of justice generally in ghat direction and for facilitating the 
access to and trade of Darjeeling. 

5th. A Dispensary at Titalyah would be a great boon to alarge extent of very 
unhealthy country. For this, a Sub-Assistant Surgeon and Compounder, me- 
dicines, and a house would be required, or to begin with; a Native Doctor 
on Rupees 30 per mensem and a shop cooly on Rupees 5, with medicines, might 
be enough. The Civil Surgeon at Darjeeling could keep the returns, direct 
the operations, and report on it annually. 
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6th. There is at present but one native vaccinator employed here for the 
Hill portion of my district, and he is to be discharged immediately by order of 
Government, pending a new arrangement for the appointment of vaccinators. 
‘We urgently require two vaccinators, one to be stationed here for the Bills, the 
other at Phausedewa for the Morung. 

7th, There is no provision whatever for the education of the people in my 
district. I have considered the subject and the result is a preference for the 
teaching of Hindoostani in the Nagri character, and of English at Darjeeling, 
and the teaching of Hindi and Bengali only in the Morung. The Hindoostani 
israpidly spreading as the medium of oral communication to all the Hill 
tribes around. As the Nagri character is already in general use in the 
neighbouring country of Nepal, whence we derive much of our Hill population, 
and as it is, think, advantageous to adopt one character only to teach in 
instead of using all the characters in use in the Hills, I give the Nagri the 
preference for the Government school at Darjeeling, along with English, for all 
who may be disposed to learn it. Inthe Morung the majority of the people 
speak Bengali—a Bengali, corrupted with Hindi: the rest speak Hindi. I 
would therefore give them instruction in Bengali and in Hindi for those 


Who desire it. One school at Darjecling and one at Phausedewa would 


suffice to begin with. 
8th. For facilitating my own official duties (see margin,)* in which I have no 
Assistant or Deputy, and the better to carry on allsthe 
* Superintendent of 


Darjeeling and in charge duties of administration, I would propose the appoint. 
of Political relations with ment of an Uncovenanted Aasistant, and that the 


patie! Mesure ee powers of Sessions Judge be added: to those of Civil 


perintendent of Abkaree, Judge now exercised by me, and— 

Register Marriage Lastly, in consideration of all the labor I have 
gone through here alone, and of the additional res- 

ponsibility attendant on the higher revenue duties I perform, which are 

analogous to those of a Commissioner elsewhere, I would ask you to consider 


the propriety, if not the necessity, of making a suitable addition to my salary. 
T have the honor to be, 
: Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
A. CAMPBELL, 


Superintendent. 


Darjeeling, 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
The 31st August, 1853. 


Appendiz Po. P. 





(Copr.) 
(From the Calcutta Gazette.) 
No. 10. 
Fort Winttam, 
Poxrtican Department, 
The 25th January, 1843. 


Tux Hon'ble the President in Council is pleased to direct the publication, 
for general information, of the following Supplementary Rule, regarding the 
recovery of renta from the holders of land in the Settlement of Darjeeling. 

Whereas No. 11 of the “ Rules for regulating the assignment of building 
locations and grants of land in the Hill tract attached to the station of 
Darjeeling, and for the administration of the said tract, passed on the 4th 
September, 1839,” ig defective, and it is expedient to embody with the General 
Rules, the Rule which has hitherto obtained in respect to the recovery of tho 
rents for lands so granted, the following Supplementary and Declaratory Rule 
is published for general information, to bein force from the date of promul- 


gation ; 
Supplementary Rule. 


No. 1.—The Officer in Civil charge will collect the rents on lands whenever 
the grantee or lessee shall be in balance, and the arrear cannot be realized 
by the distraint of the personal property of the defaulter, by demand on writ- 
ing to be made within fifteen days after the same shall be due; the demand to be 
addressed to the grantee or lessee, or to his agent resident at the station ; 
and if the grantee or lessee be absent, and there be no agent of such 
grantee or lessee resident at the station on whom it can be served, the 
demand shall be made by notice to be struck upon the spot, that if the arrear 
of rent shall not be discharged within two months from the date of such 
demand, the Officer in Civil charge will resume the land, and the land shall 
accordingly be resumed, and this course will be pursued as well for the 
recovery of any arrears of rent now outstanding, hereafter and in respect to 
all future leages of land in the Hill tract attached to the Station of Darjeel- 

ad 
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ing. It shall bea condition, when the lease is obtained for the site of a 
building, that a substantial and suitable dwelling-house be erected on the 
land, or be in course of being erected within twelve months from the date of 
the lease, on pain of forfeiture, if at the expiration of that time this condition 
shall not have been fulfilled. & 


By order of the Hon’ble the President in Council, 


(Signed) . G. A. Busnezy, 
Offg. Secy. to Govt. of India. 
(True. Copy.) 
(Signed) P. Menvi11, 


Asst. Secy. to Govt. of India. 


(True Copy.) 
(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent. 


Appendix No. PE. 





Ruxes for regulating the assignment of Building Locations and Grants of Lands 
in the Hill tract attached to the Station of Darjeeling and for the administra- 
tion of the said tract, passed on the 4th September, 1839, to be in Sorce from the 
date of promulgation. 


Rule 1.—All lands not previously assigned or occupied with consent of the 
Officer in Civil charge, to be open for selection by parties themselves, and 
to be assignable by the Officer in charge to parties applying, in the rotation 
of the receipt by him of their written applications. 

Rule 2.—Any person holding or occupying land not under a grant or title 
from the Officer in Civil charge duly registered, who shall refuse to engage 
for, or to remove from the land within one month from the date on which he 
shall be called upon to do so ia writing by the Officer, shall be subject to 
ejectment. This rule will of course not apply to ancient residents and 
parties in possession at the time when the territory of Darjeeling was made 
over by the Rajah of Sikim. 

Rule 3—The Police and Magisterial authority, within the tract ceded by 
the Rajah of Sikim, will be exercised by the Officer in Civil and Political 
charge, until otherwise ordered or directed by the Government of India. 
If at any time these functions should be separated, the Magistrate shall aid 
on the requisition of the Officer in Civil charge, in enforcing the ejectment 
of persons occupying or holding lands without authority, and any such unau- 
thorized holder, who shall not vacate when duly ordered by, notice in writing, 
shall be liable to a penalty of Rupees 50, and if he shall resist the Officers of 
the Magistrate who may be aiding to enforce such ejectment, he shall, on the 
offence being duly proved before the Magistrate, be liable to a fine of Ru- 
pees 500, leviable by distress. 

Rule 4.—The Officer in Civil charge is vested with the power and authority 
of Civil Judge, in respect to all claims, complaints and disputes that may 
arise, and be cognizable in the Civil Courts of the settlement, under the Acts 


. and Regulations in force for the Bengal Presidency. 


see 
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Rule 5.—All deeds of grant or lease shall be signed by the Officer in Civil 
charge, and shall specify the name of the grantee or lease-holder, the quan- 
tity and boundaries of the land included in the lease, and the rate of quit- 
rent for building locations, and of rent per acre for garden farm or other 
ground, to be paid per annum. - 

Rule 6.—On furnishing a settler with a deed of grant or lease, the Officers 
in Civil charge shall require the individual to set up good and solid land- 
marks for the distinct demarkation of his boundaries; and it shall be 
condition in every deed of grant or lease to maintain the boundaries in good 
repair, ‘ ‘ 

Rule 7—When the Officer in Civil charge is satisfied that the pre- 
scribed land-marks are in such a state of disrepair as to lead probably to 
disputes about limits, he shall call upon the settler in writing to conform in 
this particular to the terms of his grant, on failure of which, at the end of 
one month, it shall be competent to the Officer in Civil charge to cause the 
proper repairs to be made, and to levy three times the cost of such repairs 
from the holder or occupier of the land, the amount to be levied in the same 
way as provided for the collection of rents. 

Rule 8.—When the boundary marks are put up to the satisfaction of the 
Officer in Civil charge, he shall note the same on the back of the lease, with- 
out which the lease or grant cannot take effect. The offence of removing or - 
effacing boundary marks shall be cognizable by the Magistrate, and parties 
duly convicted shall be liable to a fine of Rupees 100 for each offence, which 
fine shall be leviable by distress. 7 

Rule 9.—Deeds of grant or lease shall be issued by the Officer in Civil 
charge, bearing dates the Ist of January and 1st of July respectively. Parties, 
however, desiring possession at intermediate periods, shall be putin possession 
according to their application and shall be charged rent as provided in 
Rule 16. 

Rule \0.—A duplicate of every lease or grant shall be entered in a Regis- 
ter to be kept by the Officer in Civil ¢] . 

Rule 11.—The Officer in Civil charge will collect the rents by demand in 
writing to be presented within fifteen days after the same may be due, and if 
not paid within one month from the date of such demand, the Officer in Civil 
charge may levy distress upon any personal property found upon the location 
in arrears, and the charges of such distress and of interest on the arrears at 
12 per cent. shail be taken from the proceeds of the sale of the property dis- 
trained. 

Rule 12.—A transferree failing to register, shall be liable to double rent 
until the transfer is registered. 
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Rule 13.—On the registry of a change of title to lands, the new holder to 
pay a fee of Rupees 5, to be applicable to the same purposes as the money 
received as rent. 

Rule 14.—A space of 200 yards broad on either side of the principal line 
of the road from Kursiong to Darjeeling being reserved for building locations» 
grants of land for farm or other cultures cannot be made in that space, 

ule 16.—Building locations, of an extent not exceeding 100 yards square, 
will be allotted to applicants, subject to the payment of a quit-rent of 
Rupees 50 per annum for each allotment. 

Rule 16.—Rent shall be chargeable upon all locations from the beginning 
of the half year, ifthe application be made in the first two months of the 
half year, otherwise from the commencement of the next following half year. 

Rule 17,—The Officer in Civil charge is vested with discretionary power, 
of allotting larger locations (than 100 yards square) where the nature of 
the ground and other considerations may appear to him to warrant it. All 
allotments of building locations, made previous to the date on which these 
Rules came in force, will be binding on Government according to the condi- 
tions, but parties desiring to change their locations, have the option of doing 
so on the above terms. ; . , 

Rule 18,—Lands for agricultural purposes will be assigned to applicants in 
lots of not less than ten acres, and leases will be granted for the same for a 
term of not Jess than thirty years. An exemption of five year’s payment of rent 
on uncleared spots will be allowed, after which rent will be leviable at the rate 
of Rupees 2 per acre per annum. If there be no clearance made, or actual 
occupation with implements of agriculture at the end of five years, the lessee 
to forfeit his tenure. 

Rule \9.—At Darjeeling, Mahaldaram, Kursiong and Punkabaree, cleared 
spaces shall be allotted for shops and the dwellings of trades-people, within 
which locations a frontage of ten yards will be let in annual lease, at a rent of 
not less than Rupees 10; any increase on this sum to be left to the discretion 
of the Officer in Civil charge, who shall regulate the amount of rent by the 
offers received. 

Rule 20.—Government reserves to itself the right of making and construct- 
ing such roads and bridges as may be necessary for public purposes in all the 
lands connected with Darjeeling, and also the right to such indigenous timber, 
stone, aud other materials, the produce of the land, as may be required for mak- 

ing and keeping the said roads and bridges, &c. in repair and for any other 
public works. Government also reserves to itself all mines, as well as elephants, 
ivory, and other natural productious of the tract at the bases of the Hills, also 
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free access for all persons to all the known springs of water within the tract 
allotted for building locations. 
Rule 21.—The Officer in Civil charge to be vested with the powers usually 


granted to Collectors as- regards attachment and sale of a a for arrears 
of rent, &e. 


(Signed) H. T. Parser, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


NV. B.—* Building land is now given on lease of ninety-nine years at 
Rupees 50 per annum, instead of on a quit-rent tenure.” 


Anpendix No. PEE. 





(Corr.) ; 
“Br Laws” anv Orrice Rutes at Darjeeling up to st August, 1841. 


1. Bote sites, of 200 yards square, are granted on lease of ninety-nine 
years at a rent of Rupees 5) per annum. No more than four sites to be 
granted to one person, (sanctioned by Government.) 

2. Messrs. Hepper, Martin and Co. are making skeleton surveys of the 
building sites to be lodged in the Superintendent’s Office. * Each settler to 
pay to the Superintendent Rupees 10 on this account. Copies furnished by the 
Surveyors to the propristors at 5 Rupees each, complete surveys at Rupees 
100 per location. 

3. Where clearance of underwood has been made by Government on 
building ground not assigned, the assignee to pay a clearance fee not exceed: 
ing Rupees 50, 

4. When the opening of a new road has been decided on, whether at 
the expeime of Government or by the voluntary contributions of settlers, the 
laying down the line of said roads to be left to the Superintendent under the 
advise of the Executive Engineer, and the amount claimable from each 
subscriber to be regulated by the estimate of Captain Napier. In no case will a 
station line of road be allowed to interfere with the site of a settler’s house. 

5. When the objectors to contribute to the making of a road do not ex- 
ceed one to two of the proprietors on the proposed line, the recusants to be 
taxed their quota as provided for in Rule 11. 

6 When an unfinished public road or proposed line of road forms a 
boundary to an estate, the proprietor will not put up his railings without a 
reference to the Superintendent or the Executive Engineer. Along completed 
roads, railings are not to be put up nearer than four feet below the outer edge, 
or six feet from the upper edge of the road. : 

7. The amount of “ quit-rent” and rent to be applied to the making 


and keeping in repair of station roads, and the road from Punkabari to 
Darjeeling. 


ie 


8, Each traveller passing a night in the Dak Bungalows at Siligori, 
Punkabari, Mahaldirum and Pucheem, togpay 1 rupee for the use of the same. 
Travellers halting at the bungalows, merely to take refreshments, to pay 
Sannas. The receipt being applicable to their repairs. 

9. The rate of 1 rupee per mile, for a set of eight bearers, has been sanc- 
tioned on the road to and from Udilpoor and Darjeeling, and 8 rupees for 
a Government elephant from Siligori to Punkabari, and the same from Titalya 


to BSiligori. 

10. The rates at the Siligori Ferry are as follows :— - 
Carriage and Pair, ...... 2 0 0 Saddle Horse, ....- sooner O 8 O 
Buggy, oosseceeeseeeees 1 O Of Palkee, ....-. coeeeceaes 100 


11,, One rupee per mensem has been fixed as the rent for a shop in the 
Darjeeling bazar for 1841. 

12, Prices in the bazar and rates of servanta’ wages, are left to regulate 
themselves by the amount of.demand snd supply, unfettered by Nirikhs or 
other authoritative interference. . 

13, A set of standard scales and weights are kept at the Kutcherry and in 
the bazar, for reference in all case of dispute about weight. 

14, Drafts on the Treasury, when due, are cashed on all days of the 
week, Sunday excepted. Stamps are sold on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Civil 
Cages heard on Tuesdays and Fridays. Criminal ones and Police matters on 
all days at all hours. 

15. Tho dak leaves Darjecling at day-light every morning. Letters and 
parcels “ post paid” for despatch are received at the Post Office from 3 P. M. 
to} past 6 p. at. There is a locked box for the deposit of “beaging’” and 
“ service letters” at all hours of the day. ‘Letters are distributed immediately 
after the opening of the diks up to 9 p. m., and after 6 a.m. Bills for post- 
ages are not allowed, and travellera requiring bearers are called upon to pay 
in advance. bd 

16. The bazar sirkar is allowed'to assist the public in procuring return 
bhuriahs at the following rates for 1841 :—To Pucheen 4 annas, Kursiang 12 
annas, Titalya 1 rupee, with a fee of 1 rupee to the Sirkar for every twenty 
coolies provided, and a moiety for half that number. 

17, All residents and visitors, subscribers to the “ Coolie Charity” or 
“Charity Hospital Fund,” have the privilege of sending their servants to the 
hospital for medical advice and attendance. 

18. Lith8graphed copics of the Rules, Bye Laws, &c., to be hadpat the 
Kutcherry at 8 annas cach. 

(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent. 


Appendix No; PLEZ. 


Memorandum on the working of the Civil Court at Darjeeling, 
ee May tet, 1852. . 


1, In was constituted on the 4th September, 1889, by No. 4 of Rules 
passed by the Government of India for the admi- 
nistration of Darjeeling, as follows :—“ The Officer in 
Civil charge is vested with the powers and authority of Civil Judge in respect 
to ali-claims, complaints, and disputes that may arise, and be cognizable in the 
Civil Courts of the settlement under the Acts and Regulations in, farce for the 
Bengal Presidency. ~ . 
2. Suits between European British subjects are entertained and decided, 
until recently, when Military Courts of Requests 
were established, all claims against Military Officers 
‘were s0 also, and are to be so at any time when a Court of Requests cannot 
be assembled. (See opinions of Advocate General and Orders of Government 


of Bengal.) Mn : : 
. On presentation of a plaint, the case is registered by the Judge in his 


own hand in the annexed form, No. 1. Detail of claim and all vouchers must 
be attached to the plaint. "Notice of suit and subponas are issued at once, 
the first day of hearing is fixed, and is always within seven days from the date of 
presentation, if defendant is within ten miles’ of the station. Principals 
are encouraged to conduct their own cases and generally do so. Wednes- 
; ‘ day in every week is the regular day for Civil cases, 
: All plaints ‘filed before 4 P. u. of Saturday, are noted 
for hearing on the ensuing ‘Wednesday. 

4, Allthe undecided cases are called for hearing every Wednesday in the 
order they stand in the Register. Written pleadings are dispensed with, and all 
documents put in by either party is considered as evidence only. 

5, the parties to the suit, who may be in attendance with the witness- 
es on * sides, are brought face to face at the first hearing, and encouraged 
to speak freely as to the facts of the case with which they are cognizant. 
The plaintiff and defendant making their respective statements first, and 
after them the witnesses, who are desired to do so in the order pointed out 


When constituted. 


Turladiction. 


Forms of Provedure, 
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by their separate principals, or quite as often, in the order of their credibility 
in the estimation of the Judge. These vivd voce proceedings generally pro- 
duce .a very animated interchange of sentiments, and in cases where the 
cause of action is recent, and the dealings not complicated, a clear view of the 
matter is rapidly obtained, and a decision recorded at once. Ordinarily, 
however, after the vivd voce display, which is cut short as soon as it ceases to 
elicit new facts, such of the witnesses as appear to be most cognizant of matters 
of fact are closely interrogated by the Judge, the substance of their replies 
with dates, sums, reference to places; or credible persons, &c., &., are 
separatcly but very briefly recorded in the vernacular from the Judges dicta- 
tion, and these small records are filed with the case. The order of each day 
of hearing, whether it be final for documents in proof, summons of witnesses, 
security pending decision, period of delay allowed, or any thing else, is recorded 
on the back of the plaint and at the time of delivery. ' 

6. "The final decision or decree gives the amount and cause of action very 
succinctly, refers very briefly to the evidence, and then passed, to judgment. 

7. At the time of decision, the defendant, if cost is required, to state when 
and how he will pay the amount. If he offers reasonable terms of payment as 
to time and instalments, they are accepted and recorded with, or without securi- 
ty, as may appear proper to the Court after considering the objections, if any, of 
the decree-holder. 

8. Exccution of a decree is not granted until fifteen days after it is passed, 
unless valid cause is shown of intent to abscond or alienate property, and 
previous to attachment of property or imprisonment, the debtor is brought up 
on a capias warrant for the purpose of enabling him, if possible, to make such 
arrangements as the Court can approve with due regard to the interests of the 
decree-holder, : 

9. As regards the notes of evidence taken in Civil suits alluded to in para. 
5, they are kept as a means by which the deciding officer can, by referring to the 
case, sec the grounds of his decision at the time it was passed. I have always 
found on referring to my cases, either when necessary in the investigation 
of other suits, on an application for review of judgment, or for my own 
satisfaction, when I may have doubted the justice of a decree, that these brief 
records of evidence were quite sufficient to bring my mind into the same 
state of enlightenment on the facts of the case, as it was at the original 
enquiry. A 

Papers annexed, : 

No. 1. Extract of Court Register. 

» 2. Copies of Decrees in English, No. 9, 
» 3. Ditto of ditto in the vernacular, No. 5. 
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No. 4. Letters, No. 41 of 1846, 256 of 1850, 521 of 1850 from Superin- 
tendent of Darjeeling to Government of Bengal. 


_ Memorandum of Civil Suits decided. 
In 1850, .. teceeee + 78 Cases. 
») 1851, .....0. .. 76 


13 ,, of Morung. 


“89. 
» 1852, ..... seee. 84 Cases. 


Apnpenvix No, EX. 


No. 41 oF 1846. 
To 


A. TURNBULL, Eso, 
Under-Secretary to Government of Bengal, 
Fort William. 
ss Dated Darjeeling, the 18th March 1846. 
Hy 


I nave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
24th December last, No. 2655, with enclosed petition from Mr. D. Wilson, 
of Calcutta and Darjeeling, praying that the jurisdiction of the Sudder De- 
wanny and Nizamut Courts may be extended to this Settlement, and desiring 
me to report whether any objections exist to that measure. 

2. In reply I would state, as my opinion, derived from observation in dis- 
tricts provided with the full complement of Courta, and all the appliances which 
our Regulations now encourage and permit, that it is rather fortunate 
than otherwise for the people of any portion of our territory to have simpli- 
city ond unity of trial and decision in civil and minor criminal cases. This 
opinion is, I conceive, peculiarly applicable to new Settlements, the N. atives of 
which are more free from chicane and litigiousness than our older subjects. 
In the Hills, where simplicity and ingeniousness ‘are distinguishing features 
of the character of the people, they are quite content to leave the ultimate dis- 
posal of all their affairs in the hands of local authorities, ignorant as they are 
of the nature of Sudder Courts, nor desiring to enjoy the privilege of appeal 
to their decisions. i . 

3. Having expressed my opinion on what concerns the Native popula- 

‘tion, and pointing out that as this is the only application made to Govern- 
ment during six years for the extension of Sudder jurisdiction, I will state 
that the want cannot as yet be very pressing, and that I would rather leave 
the matter for the consideration of the Sudder and the Government than 
suggest a change. 

4. In so far as the matter concerns me, I should feel the responsi- 
bility of deciding under the privilege of appeal much lighter than I now do; 
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and I can have no objections whatever to be subjected to the control of the 
Sudder Courts. If the change is effected, however, the formal business of my 
office will be greatly increased, and it will be necessary to allow additional 
amlah. At present my people are up to the work to be done, in the direct 
and simple manner of conducting cases, which I strive to adhere to as .a 
Magistrate and Civil Judge; but all- the technicalities and cumbersome 
forms, which the Regulations admit and the Sudder would necessarily enjoin, 
they could not be so, and I could not without difficulty command time 
myself to meet the additional attention required. ‘ 

5. If the Sudder jurisdiction is extended to this place, I would respect- 
fully solicit the appointment of an Uncovenented Assistant, who would be 
vested with the powers of # Justice of the Peace and Deputy Magistrate for 
criminal cases, and of 3 Sudder Ameen for civil cases. He should be an 
European of some practice in judicial business, and qualified by character to 
be entrusted with the current duties of my office when I am absent on duty. 


T have, &e., ; 
(Signed) A. Camppzxt, 
Superintendent, 


SurerrerEeNDEnt’s Orrice, ; 


Darjeeling, 
The 18th March 1846. 


Appendix. No, X; 


Number of Civil Suits instituted and decided im Zillah Darjeeling, 
im the Years 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851 and 1852. 














































DARJEELING, ) 


1st September 1853, 
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6 | 1852 84 90 50 4 13 Wy 84 6 
533 
a 
A. CaMPBELL, 
Superintendent and Judge. 


Appendix No, XE, 


Present: A. CAMPBELL, Ese., Junar. 
Tux 10re Avaust 1853. 
No. 58 of 1853. 
Tarokissur Mojoomdar 
versus 
Mudhoo Soodun Sikdar. 


Craims Rupees 882-15-9, being balance of principal@vith interest, due qn a 
promissory ‘note, dated Darjeeling, 9th June 1849, for Rupees 872-15-1, given 
by the defendant to plaintiff, in which he promised to pay the aforesaid sum 
“by instalments of Rupees 20 per month for him, viz., plaintiff being 
security for me, viz. defendant, in the Civil Court at Darjeeling, on account of 
decree against me, viz. defendant, for the above amount,” viz. Rupees 372-15-1. 

In 1850 the plaintiff filed a suit against defendant, No. 48, for recovery of 
Rupees 124-2-6, being amount of instalments due with interest, but the 
defendant having quitted this jurisdiction, and the plaintiff being unable to 
find out his residence, the suit was struck off the file. 

In June 1853, the plaintiff having learnt that the defendant was residing 
in the district of Nuddes, and held the office of a Police Darogah therein; he 
filed the present suit against him. Notice of suit was duly served on the 
defendant on the 26th June last, and on the 2lst Ji uly a petition was 
received from him by dik, desiring that the case might be put off for two: 
months ; to which a reply was sent, that as he had not shown sufficient cause 
for granting the delay, the case would be gone into after twelve days, unless he 
showed good cause in the meantime for greater delay. Accordingly the case 
came on for hearing on the 8rd August. There was no reply received from 
the defendant, but to give ample time for an answer ; the case was again post- 
poned till this day, when it is taken up, and gone into ew-parte, the defendant 


not appearing in person or by agent. : 
The promissory note is examined by the Court and the signature of the 


&pfendant is satisfactorily proved. The amount given in by the plaintiff of 
principal and interest is also examined and is found correct. The Court 


xl 


therefore enters a decree for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, with costs of 
suit, viz. :— 
Amount claimed, ..........+..2++..... Rupees 882 15 9 
Amount of Costs,....... Saeeaeeekaes . si 32 6 0 


Total amount decreed, ....... Rupees 365 5° 9 


(Signed) A. CampBELL, 








Judge. 
DrwaNny ADAWLUT, 
Darjeeling (True Copy) A. Campzent, 
7 Judge. 


Present: A. CAMPBELL, Ese., Jupax. 


iy . Tue lira Aveust 1852. 
No. 89 of 1852. 
Sadut Mookhtar 
versus , 
Gool Mahomed. 

Cratms Rupees 64, being principal and interest on a bond for Bupees 46, 
granted by defendant to Meghoo, the principal in this suit,on the 28rd 
December 1848. 

Defendant states, that he made payment to plaintiff of Rupees 51 on 9th 
November 1849, viz. Rupees 24 in cash and Rupees 27 in silver ornaments, 
being in full of Rupees 46, with interest borrowed on the bond of 28rd 
December 1848. Plaintiff rejoins that these sums were received at different 
times before and after the 9th November 1849, and in satisfaction of two 
previous bonds for Rupees 24 and Rupees 27 respectively, and that these bonds 
were destroyed at the time of payment, whereas the bond for Bupees 46 lies 
with plaintiff and is produced. 

Moreover he states, that he was not at Darjeeling on 9th November 1649, 
nor until March 1850. - It appears on the testimony of Chota Alee Bux, that 
Meghoo, was in the plains from July 1849 to March 1850, and it further 
appears on the testimony of Nazir, that the settlement of accounts took place 
at Darjeeling in March 1850, and not in November 1849, as urged by plain- 
tiff and his witnesses. : 

The Court attaches credence to the plaintiff's statements and proofs, and 
decrees the amount sued for Rupees 64, with costs. 


(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, 
Dewanny Apaw1vr, Judge. 
Darjeeling, a 
The Uth August 1352. (True Copy) A. Campers, 


Judge, 


Appendix No. LEX, 
Number of Criminal Cases instituted and decided, &e., in Zillah 
Darjeeling, in the years 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851 and 1852. 
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which punishment 
would be awarded 
under ordinary cir+ 
cumstances were dis- 
missed with a grave 
warning to the offen- 
ders, who were: pre- 
viously quite igno- 
rant of our lawsand 
usages, Hence the 
smaller proportion 
of convictionsin that 
year, 











DARsEELING, 
8th September, 1853. 


j 


A. CaMPBELL, 


Superintendent and Magistrate, 


Appendix No. XLT. 


atest] aretrs catantat foots QTE asa atrcay 
comran  micxe wifacGed cara wafeein Bs AA seco 
wtfar re Wrz! 


tee Baa fang aéuta sicra’8 ttfxa ata ate 

at ottenattater | fang atweanicaa efratr aw 

a eats Mm Siam FW Ceca His 

FEMS adie watcaa tf wea farctt- 

TASB S coTtceATHl Sal wifan ceata aceKe STI 
ates wat | Rotter | 


yw wie fang atwereicar mea Sra fang @ AT AT 
SIS) GB CHACITA CAG ATH GAT BAA VRTA Rifas T SAS 
Baz fre woarat owwaifa AeATS SRA atat cwal- 
cca! AS oistae HT adie ats FS Ble Arg 6 WAITS 
aces afks ae ace atten Baers Dar FANT WATE RCS 
Steal aK wteta uivl wre cast @ Farsi F Be faxe 
sera HS ate ¢ fax farce we fre wHGCaA afaata 
qa LOTS tl TEce ata fox atwral tae fire Sars 
HAT G A SHR ANS FS TSM) GS VET erate VILA HT 
sawi fax fuettateq ttacwa frortesrcda aAtrets cq] @ Bie 
faxx @ BETA FH MAS AS Bera) Ataihe GRA WA 2fs | 


HEMT CHAACH! Sta inte YS AATARICAA SASH 
stBcaa wate twata ofa aafan wTatatnta NtAwS aATbI- 
zu rear frata fs | 


wre fang aire st meats wee atte atfe 
cate faatht a1 fami e sixty atei seats cartacyta ste 
WHE AS ATH TRA AG AWie.s face atest zFai atay 
‘eatg fox ata ame wine NeaAA SratE KAR Brice 
TAT BhSR @ Sttx fra aq wfarsy Ty Lear atone 
HVAT Aart seq FFs | 

wafex 8 ctr fase coRtCR aSt SIRteTA NIeECS 
WAT 4B OH TS airemar frad otstace wteta cates 
HOT SIT WBA Hans Ceaihs wR e cafe @ stafeq 
aes Montiis watraies we fine aE stfar stetal 
THN rel ata fo areal aE Bre ANE wHaT sta aria 
WaNilay ATH BRA ANZ ately ose Agta AEN fanta 
QewtA St] FU Cay ana sfaata yay fam oar aq cece 
fom hall ete Picea watt at 6 Ete Tt fe wa cate 
cars feat cata camttry sei zfacs al atic ettert 
afaa tfe' 

foota sifaa afta atrate RS Hiatt ye wre frag 
oa Bae ANE wrete ala watt SP atte vate sar 
Forel we fare eheatrs sfaata KaK GaN AH ZSETITS pe 
RH I Mies sweats ater sea aire Fats ACHE 
‘fee & aaa frre CRIT HO CRE Hat facta etata 
oem Sten ata o Bas fing Fare Bie ar ca a AIS 
corey ate BIR Atel RTS! Ae} @ PHS! TS UteMtE aera 
were age atta fer afte Fei acne am fee viet | 
anit ate Refer case oF cateRM Teata CAT oz 
aratsn wtfrz | 

Stel <2 | 
CX ARGS CHACATH! ACTS atart meni sta FFs | 
(Signed) A. Camppzry. 
(True Copy.) 


A, Camrseri, 
Magistrate, 
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catzatat atntas ceranta fasta Que cba atsraq 


camitay wicRa wiferyd catete qafwetln Fn AA see 
Sift <> RIE | 


ews coats afta 
catete wafirents - ae | 
urewa] Way KAeATI 
ame Sfaai WEA PeR | 
Ae Gene 8 SoaT tea sifsatat oe 
CATSTT SA] Gz 


WALA 9D Utd atal 3% Atata atacey oteatn feats stay 
Bal Mla afar ceutet safer Wea BEA Vers eifsamt 
que cafael Tints SS atRal Atal atiferr eifeatmt qx 
waXae vfaal ucaq Kassel ay sfani fier ae waht 
Bal GNA HARA GS RIGA @ Sat Ruta witcaq WiezwT 
HRT HIGH BRUT THATS |iryiTl atota othe fare FFs! 


waataa vias Vorcate atel aca wataanics etfeatit 
acu cRatea wafan wea HASTIT TH SHU HRS Wess 
Bates CHBTA BR aad faatad sfawl magace atata 
aifaal cP HST san CAAA HCA TTtA ota Ss 
can aptats Wertea wiFacitcda va cifeant errr cateta 
Biba wisisife sates aT ater 6 elfeaitt qcaq ptetad 
apete steal Piatra sates cottty foraica afew a atta 
Sorthe wreray aairanics atraa ara Rs! 


eifeant qa Texts ovata NTRATS wai ater @ 
gta 39> TRE Attar Warad © atl Se ANA caster 
atfex| forttar aitetetiy toata Sal SG 39 arate atwaeNaT 
@ cena 3 Tafa pirat ater atAy Heated a7 


ara Bf | 
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Qfeanta xifte ates} otetabia wataarizs eifs. 
TM ERA CHIBICA Ba Stats we ite Rois ana ata 35 
STE AR @ ata cota areiaife atexa sea STS! 


favteatina carewata Rtas HS we KERTET atts ate 
aaa atestr elfeaimt aca weet ear aut ate af 
amet FH ca atwanaitre aieteta Atel wate CHT StRta 
aatr states eifeatt qa ater catetr ttets eiuta ati 
UN OIE CaIN Biota Farce abelstihe frre onfeat a ate 
wer aRtae B<cawt feitrwe waacag afeca wtavitcPa att 
ae] wen atid meas ez aute owe att que 
worstia cates | < 


Bel Ra | 


afsatt eH XS @ Betas cATMETS @ CAatTHNS HRV 
ata Prater eran ati fees Sta ofante eatate Gfantata 
Brel wtate sface ay sitfacr onetfrarw ata wee ate 
CACHATS BSlAK Atew Rs! 
(Signed) = A, Campprty. 
(True Copy.) 


A. CaMPBELL, 
Magistrate, 


Appendix Po. FEV. 


List of Police Thannahs and subordinate Chowkies in the District of 
: Darjeeling. 


1 Duffadar. 
3 Peons. 
1 Douffhdar. 


3 Peons. 
Teang Ditto, ........-2+05 eeeeeeeene 2 Peons. 
Nagri Ditto, .......... enone * 1 Jemadar. 








1 Duffadar. 
6 Peons. 
Moormidong Ditto, ............ seeeee 1 Jeomadar. 
1 Duffadar. 
6 Peons. 
Chongtong Ditto, ........ssseeeeeenes 1 Jemadar. 
1 Duffadar. 
6 Peons. 
Rungni Rungliot Ditto,..........0. eee 1 Jemadar. 
1 Doffadar. 
6 Peons. 
Pushok Chowkey, ........sssecesseces 1 Jemadar. 
1 Doffadar. 
6 Peons. 
‘Mattigurha,Thannah, ...... SPST Sie ee's 1 Daroga. 
1 Jemadar. 
10 Peons. 
: 3) Besserhatti Chowkey, ......+ ati Wistee's 1 Mohurrir. 
E ) ; 4 Peons, 
& | Goramara Ditto,...cserscceceeevsecves 1 Jemadar. 
1 Duifadar. 
* 4 Peons. 
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Nakesserhari Chowkey,........... eeeee 1 Jemadar. 
1 Duffadar. 
4 Peons. 
Phauseduva Thanuah,. ............6.-. 1 Daroga. 
1 Mohurrir, 
10 Peons. 
Thakoorgunge Chowkey, ..-.-..-.. esse 1 Jemadar. 
7 Peons. 
Khurihari Ditto, ........ ode Seie sede + 4 Jemadar. 
: 7 Peons. 

j Kursiong, Mahalderam and Senadah, .. ° There is one Peon only 
at Kursiong and Mahal- 
deram and two at Senadah 
on the high road from the 
plains in charge of Beo- 
paris sheds and to pass on 
prisoners, &c. They are de- 
tached from Sndder Tha- 

| nah and Besserhatti Chow- 

U 


Morungs. 


i key. 
Tail Guard,........cececceeeeeveseeee 1 Duffadar. 
8 Peons. 
A. CaMPBELL, 
Superintendent and Magistrate. 


DaxsEELine, 
September 1st, 1858. 


Apypendix No, IH, 


Return of Cases and Statement of Persons complained against or indicated as Offenders ; number of persons brought 
up on Summons or Warrants of Arrest ; number of persons acquitted, released and convicted ; value of Pro- 
perty stolen and recovered, dc., in the District of Darjeeling, from 1st July 1852 to 30th June 1853. 

Population of the District, 46,000. Area 800 Square Miles. 58 Souls to the Square Mile. 
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| 3 : 
i . Offences against Pro-| : 2 . 
Offences against Iperty unattended with fences against) wiscetlaneous Offences,| © Disposal of Crimes. Value of Property stolen, recovered, &. 
the Person. —_—Jaggravatedciroumstances,) the Currency. | re z ee , 
rs 
‘Burglary unattended Counterfeit- 1 ~~ 
5| with aggravated ing Coin, Ey ct : 
“Abduction. 27|_ circuinstances, 4| pice. No and threatening... 9 13 Sst $ 
Petty affray 57 |Cattle-stealing, 221 ‘conviction  |Damaging crops,.... 5 Zi2 ei] [> 13 tad 
Child-stealing, 1 Thefts under 300, 4] took place |Drunkenness | and $|z 2) |e | a 3 
Suspicionofmur- 2 Ditto ditto 100, 10| in this of- rioting, . ae | £/$ ial z 3 
dor turned out —_{Petty thefts, . 46| fence. ... Gambling, . . 6 als g| 8 |= Bg Ey 
to be suicide,. 2\Suspicion of thefts,. 2 Forcibly removing ala 3/5/ I< 3 £ 
False imprison: —_|Attack and plunder- property, cifeeatas 93 cae: : 3 a| |B |g 3 
THCNt, es esos » 8] inghouses, . 4 Killing and maiming Ble Bs] le 1s a 
Detaining cattle... 8 other person'scattle 1 & seiGis| & 4 
Arson, reported as Breach of contract by a 3 ald) la £ & 
a a gis} 7° oF 
Taking goods 3 25 & aig la |3 = 2 
4 Beoy and not 4 Bad Zia | 2 3 3 
paying for them, 1 A Es FI ale E 
Not paying wages,.. 7 sles z Bis leet g 
Neglect of duty and a\ag 5 5\33 s Ha 
disobedience of or- slz Slain g| 8 z s 
iF dcewee saves G 54 3 3 q\s | z 3 te 
Fraud and embezzlo- Beale 3 gras] # 2 3: 
MENt,.. seeeeeeeee g|sz Eig E\$Fa 3 £ EA 
‘Trespass, - 1 ai88/ 81% 8 ge|gs| S 8 a 3 
Other offences not in- Elele HI 313 a 2 3 
cluded in the fore- a §3)/2 £ |g/3]83| 2 g 4 2 g 
2 going columns, :. a4 |A A a lala a 3 ca a 4 
100) 99) q 317] 464} 877| 176] 201) 87} 9) 0} 46; 489/2219 3 mr) 329 14 6/1889 4 6/60 0 6 
In 1951-52, 124) 103) 0 148) 375) 497) 465) 216) 250) 3% AR 45) 0 [2460 12 0/1287 3 0/1228 9 0/75 0 0 
Tn 1850-51, .... 99 73 0 140! 317 455 344° 96! 248] 113] 510) 27| 21 /3045 9 9]2096 7 3] 933 14 O15 4 6x 
































* This amount is for unclaimed property credited to Government, 
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Appendix No. XHUL. 


No. 16. 

From 

THE ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
To : 

Dr. A. CAMPBELL, . 

Superintendent of Darjecling. 
Darjeeling, 3rd September, 1853. 
Sir, . 


E nave the honor to forward you enclosed the statement 
called for, of the strength and expense, &., of maintaining the Sebundee 
Sappers for the information of Mr. Jackson, which I hope will give the desired 
explanation of their present employment and usefulness. 

I beg most earnestly to request you will point out to Mr. Jackson, how 
desirable it would be, to increase the strength of the Corps by one hundred 
or two hundred men, for the purpose of more effectually keeping the now very 
extensive roads in thorough repair, without the aid of cooly labor, which 
increased strength, would also enable the station and Regimental guard. 
duties to be performed by them, without detriment to the discipline of the 
Corps, which as it at present consists of so small a body of men, and the duties 
being of so pressing and arduous a nature, and so many men being required 
for guard mounting, leaves but few opportunities for the efficient drill and 
training of the men, so essential to their bearing and conduct as soldiers, The 
guards stand fast generally from two to four months, and even six in some 
instances ; under such circumstances the injury to the discipline and well being 
of the Corps, must be at once apparent, so few men being available for the 
extensive work required of them. The superiority of the Sapper labor to the 

cooly labor, is admitted by every, one who has had an opportunity of judging ; 
the Sappers are daily exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather, being 
obliged to work whether it rains or not, which they do without complaint; 
not so the coolies, who refuse to work when the days are not fine, and whose 


labor is of a yery indifferent character, and from whom little labor can be 
~\ 


1 


expected, being ill-clothed and ill-fed: the contrary is the case with the 
Sappers, from whom the greatest amount of labor is exacted, and that well 
executed. 

I perfectly agree with your opinion of the desirableness of pulling down 
and re-building the Sappers Lines lower down the hills, which would give a 
larger space of ground for drilling purposes, and greatly improve the appear- 
ance when Jaid out on a more improved plan, and would add greatly to the 
cleanliness and health of the men, than its present confined limits allow of. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


ROBT. BYNG, Cape. 
Asst. Ex. Officer, Darjeeling. 
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Present State of the Sebundy Sappers and Miners. 
Darjeeling, 2nd September, 1853. 





DistRiBvrion, 


Fit for duty, 

On Command, 
Sick, .. 
Convalescents, 
Recruits, .. 

Executive Department, 
General Leave, 
Line Leave, ... 
Wanting to complete, 


oe ee 




















Quarter Guard Sappers Line, ...... 
3 . {Magazine ditto, .. 
F E Commandant’s Guard, ... ...... 
ge Commandant’s Orderlies, .. ... 
a Asst. Kote and Magazine, ...... 
% g a e fei Guard, wees rods, “dst sal 
ER a % 4 Station Hospital, ... we 
a & a Superintendent’s Guard, 
& a Depét Bazar Guard, ... 
2 5 Rum Godown Guard,.,, ake 
n R Engineer’s Godown, 
E i Station Magazine, .. .. .,, 
% 2 |Commanding Officer's Con, 
24 Dept. Orderlies, ... } 
& Station Staff Orderlies, 1... 
Station Hospital Orderlies, ...... 
q we (“Goke” Guard, oo 
z a : Punkabarry” Guard, .., ... 
E & “ Bunjeet” Guard, ... 





Grand Total of ail Ranks, ... 
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R. B. P. BYNG, Captain, 
Commanding Corps. 
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Copy of « Pay Abstract for one Month, shewing the total strength 
and pay of euch individual belonging to the Sebundy Corps of 
Sappers and Miners. 








































































3 Pay for two Companies. 3 ide Pay Batta. cell Total. Grand 
gElzs 
3'l8 
1 [Oe | 50} 241 ofo1] 8} 0} 68] 6] of 89] 6} 565) 6] 0 
2) Sergeants, ... ++ ++ 3 26) 2| 4| 6] 5} 4]. .32)12] 8} 65) 9] 4] 
1| Corporal, «2 «+ ++ ee ve 21/15) 0} 6].5) 28] 4] 4] 28) 4) 4) 
1) Native Doctor, us 15) 5] of 0}. 20, of of 20 co} 9 
1} European Woman,... ...  «. 5] 0; oO Oo So 5! ¢].o| 
1] Mixed Parentage, ..« 3] 8) 0} o| | OF ted 3} 8! ¢ 
| Subadars,... 6. ve eee 30] o! ojt0] of o| 40) o| of 89 of of 
2| Jemadars, 1. ee wee tee tee . | 15) 0} 0} 5) o} 20| 9} o| 40 oo 
10| Havildars,... 5 + 10] | 0} 2{10) | 1240) 8) 12610! g 
10) Naicks, 0.0 cee cee cee cteeee 8) of of ajo} 8} 109! g| 196-19] 8 
9|Buglers, 0... see ve vee ee | 8 OO 1) 5) 7| 5) 4 14/10] 8 
180} Sepoys,... Beco sie 5! gs} ol 1} 01 of «8 g| 0.1179 ol of 
| Kelassies,.c. ss oss vee vee ef 4429) Of Of 51 4] 8) 2] 4} 29] 2 gl 
2| Bheestios, ... 0... see ee 4lts} 4| of 0} Of 4y13/ 4) «= 9710] aI 
2) Pay Havildars,.. . 5] 0, of of 6, Oo ~=— 5} of F299 | 
1 Drill Havildar, ... 0... we 5] Oo] O10 0} 0} = So 5] OF 
1] Drill Naick, 2.0 week vee 2] sg} 0] o} 0} O| «= gf OF 6 8) 
g| Staff Sergeant’s Tents, ... 0} oO 0,0 =) of O} 2} OF OF 
11) Sepoy’s Pauls... 10 - ee vee Oo} 0} O} 0 OO «= Of, O64) OF 
Co’s. Rs, Twenty-two Hundred and Eighty-three, throe annas,* ..  ...... 2283) 3} 0 
(True Copy.) 


R. B, P. BYNG, Captain, 
Commanding Corps. 


* This amount is exclusive of the working pay due to the men who may be employed on roads during 
the month. 


Statement showing the average number of Sappers employed yearly, from the 
1st of September 1849 to 31st August 1853; also the average umount of 
working pay, paid to them yeurly during the same period, and average of sick 
Sor same period, also the annual amount paid for repairs to the Punkabarry 
Road from the Station Funds for Cooly labor. 


Average number of Sappers employed on Roads and 
Public Works yearly, from the 1st September 1849 to 
31st August 1850, ............ ieee eae wit sisieists®: 

Average amount of working pay disbursed to ve} 


Number 
34390 or Monthly 2865 


Rs. As. PP, 


men of the Corps yearly, from 1st September 1849 to oon. 410 





31st August 1853, exclusive of their nett pay, ...... 
{ Bills sent to Dr. A, Camp- 
bell, 
296 0 0 
Annual amount paid for repairs to the Punkabarry re ace 
Road from Station Funds, from Ist September 1849 to 522 4 9 
31st August 1853, being four years’ expenditure,.... eae ° : 
3683 610 
Number 


from 1st September 1849 to 31st August 1853, being 

FOU POAIR, cn ess donee wes Sed cence nen te 
Average number of Macrars employed on “Roads Macnee 

and Public Works yearly, from the 1st September | year 1849, .... 34390 

1852 to 81st August 1853, showing a decrease of men | Year 1858, ...... 29703 

now available for daily labor as compared with the Differenes less, _ 4687 

year 1849, as follows: ..........00. seeashaaaeaes J — 


Average amount of the number of sick men yearly, 
:} 2520 or 7 daily, 


Statement showing the number of men employed us Guards and 
Orderlies by the Convalescent Dept Julla Pahur for one year. 


Number 


a ls 5 1 $1853, .. 13920, or daily 37, 
From 1st September 1852 to 31st August 1853, { i Sorte yo, 


R. B. P. BYNG, Captain, 
Commanding Sebundy Sappers, 
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No. 19. 
From 
THE ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
j Darjeeling, 
To x 
Dr. A. CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent of Darjeeling. 
Darjeeling, 8th September, 1853, 
Sir, 


In continuation of my letter, No. 16, of the 3rd September, I have the 
honor, for the further information of W. Jackson, Esq., to encloso a list of 
the number and length of all the Hill Roads in and near Darjeeling, which 
have to be kept in trafficable order by Sappers, Coolies and Dhangers 
throughout the year; also the following conclusions I have unhesitatingly 
arrived at, respecting the advantages that would undoubtedly accrue in the 
end to Government by increasing the corps of Sebundy Sappers from two 
to four Companies of 90 or 100 men each, enlisted as at present, both for 
working and Military duty. The reasons I adduce are as follows :— 

2nd.—The present limited number of Sappers are, with a few exceptions, all 
Nepalese, and are almost soldiers by profession; they are bold, strong and 
active, and were highly spoken of by Brigadier General Young, commanding 
the Division, when last inspected by him, for their utility and discipline. As 
workmen, they have proved most efficient, and will do more work in six hours 
than a cooly will do ina day; the reason is obvious, it arises from their 
superior physical’power, resulting from being well fed and clothed, combined 
with their being picked men, and a fixed disciplined body : hence their manifest 
advantage over the weakly, and half-starved coolies; independent of this, 
the Sappers are instructed in the art of bridge-making,-cutting roads, blast- 
ing, &c., so much required in the Hills which untaught coolies are entirely 
ignorant of, although of the same class, being Nepalese. 

8rd.—I beg to point out, that a decided recommendation for their increase 
to four Companies in a Military point of view is, that the Sepoys being 
Nepalese, are the inveterate enemies of the Booteahs and Lepchas, and in 
consequence the only people resident in the Hills, who could possibly be de- 
pended on, in case of collision with the Bootanese or Sikimites, if such a 
contingency should arise, they would then be sufficiently strong in numbers 
to hold any, or all the Hill tribes in check, till reinforcements could arrive 
trom the plains. 

4th.—It being now practicable, since the confiscation of the Sikim Rajah’s 
ract of country into the hands of Government, to render it possible to 


lv 


shorten the distance, and make more eligible approaches to Darjeeling from 
tho plains, than the present single outlet, and also to open out roads into 
Nepal, Sikim, and Bootan, in different directions to enable the resources of 
these countries to develope themselves, which for want of roads, they are at 
present unable to do, to the great injury to the trade of Darjeeling, - causing 
thereby deficiency in supplies so requisite to maintain, which would greatly 
increase, and add incalculably to the welfare of the station, if so beneficial a 
measure a8 opening out several lines of communication were carried out. 
Under these circumstances, I again wish most forcibly to call your attention to 
the great saving of time and expense that would be effected by having Sap- 
pers employed solely in the construction of these proposed roads in lieu of 
eoolies, as the former are able to do double the work of the latter and in a 
much superior manner. The saving to Government, I apprehend, will amount to 
this—say 100 Sappers with pay and batta for one month, Co.’s Rs. 650 
During same period 100 Coolies with Sirdars, supposing) ,, 940 

double the work is executed by the Sappers, which un- _ 

doubtedly will be the case at 4-8 per mensem and( ,, 290 saved. 

Sirdars 5. per mensem. 
This saving can only be effected by Government increasing the strengih of 
the corps, to make men available for this duty and perform their numerous 
Military duties in addition, which, if carried into effect, the whole of the roads 
in the Hills, with such an increased body of men, can continually be kept in 
good order without the aid of coolies, who are a notoriously lazy set and can- 
not be depended upon, thus proving that the value of a large body of Nepalese 
Sappers, for all purposes are invaluable, considered both as workmen and 
efficient soldiers. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, e 
Your most obedient Servant, 
ROBT. BYNG, Captain, 
Commanding Sebundy Sappers. 
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List of Hill Roads in or near the Station of Darjeeling, and their 





From Dell Corner to the Hon’ble Capt. Byng’s house at Lebong, 
Ditto to Village of “ Ging,” 
Ditto to ditto ditto vid old Road, 
Birch Hill Road, all round the Hill from Dell Corner, . 
Auckland Road, from Dell Corner to the Saddle,..- 
Road from Dell’Corner to Birch Hill Road on 8. E. 
Ditto from Mr. Grant’s house to the Nuddee “ Rumnoo,”.... 
From back of Bazar to Victoria Road, .......-. 
Ditto Auckland Road to Julla Pahar Road, ... 
Ditto Bazar to Victoria Road, .......-++-e00+ 
Road. from Bazar under Convent to Victoria Road, .. 
Ditto from Auckland Road to Victoria Road under Capt. Byng’s, .. 
Zig-zaga at the Corner of the Hon’ble Capt. Byng’s from Auckland 
ad to Julla Pahar Road near Mr. Start’s two houses,....... ee 
Road to Bazar from Auckland Road near Dr. Campbell’s, 
Ditto from Bazar from Auckland Road vid Mr. Martin’s, . 
Ditto at back of Col. Lloyd’ 
Ditto back of Hospital,.. 
Ditto front of ditto, . 
Ditto from Birch Hill 
the Convent, 
Ditto under Mr. Smith’s house from Julla Pahar, ..... 
Dittd to Auckland Road above Dr. Campbell’s, 
Ditto to Burial Ground from Birch Hill Road’: 
From Bazar Road near Mr. Martin’s to Dell Comer, « . 
Road back of Cutcherry, ...... 
Ditto Cutehorry round the Hill to the Ruin, -.. ‘ 
Church to Birch Hill Road, .......+00seeeseeseeves 
Auckland Road to Bazar Hood mater the Chapel, ... 
Road to Little “ Runjeet,”. 
From corner of Birch Hill here it j 
Lioyd’s Bungalow, its length is .......-...5 
From below Mr. Nibble’s to the “Auckland. Road, Seles oa 
Julla Pahar Road from Dell Corner to where it meets the Penkebarry 
Road near the Burial Ground, 
Muller’s Lane from the Auckland Road to Col. Garstin 
“ig-zags from Punkabarry Road to Col. Garstin’s, . 
Road to Goke feom Little Runjeet, ...... 
Ditto from “ Goke” to River Rumnoo, 
Martin’s Lane, ....-..0..scceeeeceeeeee 
Road under Mr. Muller's to Auckland Road, 
Depot, Bazar Road, . 
Ditto ditto, .. 
New Magazin 
Engineer’s Godown Roads, 
Roads to Officers’ Bungalows, . 
Ditto from corner of Jugvoor Road to Junction,e.....00. 
Ditto from the Guard on the Jugvoor Road to Lebong Road, 
Ditto from Jugvoor to Runjcet on right of the Hill, ..... 
Ditto from Ging to Great Runject, .......... 
Ditto from Rumnoo River to the Fountain, 
Pankabarry Road, . . 
Roads at Kurseong, | : 
Ditto on bank of Ranjeet connecting two o Cane Bridges, ... 


Torat length of Roads,.....-...... 
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Yards. 





185 
69 
202 
159 
193 
186 
124 
20 
29 
144 
156 
83 


29 
183 
193 

80 
100 
133 


160 
100 


100 
166 
100 
100 
100 
218 
136 


109 
154 


100 
97 
160 
56 
190 
196 
192 
158 
52 


14 
1 
198 
56 
136 
87 
156 


140 





167 





ROBT BYNG, Captain, 
Asst, Exe. Officer, Darjeeling. 


Appendix No, LHL. 


No. 87 oF 1852. 

From 

A. CAMPBELL, Esquinz, 

Superintendent of Darjeeling, 

To 

J, P. GRANT, Eseurzz, 

Secretary to Government of Bengal, 
Fort William. 
Dated Camp Titalyah, 5th March 1852, 
Sir, 


I nave the honor to request that you will submit this letter 


* No. 1, Letter of Saperintendent, Dar- 
jeeling, to the Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, No. 116, dated 4th May 1847, with 
his letter to Mr. Martin, Megistrate of 
Purneah, and that Officer’s reply. 

No. 2, Memo. of Superintendent of Dar- 
Jeeling on the Purneah road, dated 2nd 
May 1849. 

No. 3, Report of Capt, Bishop on Pur- 
neah road, dated 31st May 1849, 

No, 4, Extract from letter of Superinten- 
dont, Darjeeling, to Secretary to Government 
of Bengal, No. 248, dated itth June 1851, 
forwarding Memorial of Land-owners and 
House-holders at Darjeeling, with reply of 
Government. 


regarding the line of road from Pur- 
neah to Titalyah, with its accompani- 
ments,* to the Most Noble the Governor 
of Bengal, for consideration and orders. 
The great, importance of the subject to 
the interests of Government at Darjeel- 
ing, as it is by this road that the Eu- 
Topean convalescents and all Commis- 
sariat stores are transmitted to the com- 
munity of Bengal and Behar seeking 
restoration of their health in the Hills, 
and to those persons who have inyest- 
ed capital in lands and houses at the 


Sanatarium, together with failure of all former applications on the subject 
beyond procuring calls for Reports and Surveys, will, I trust, hold me excused 
for once more respectfully urging, that practical measures may be now adopt- 


ed to put this line of communication 


in such order as will admit of the safe 


and dry passage of troops, goods and travellers over it, at all seasons of the 
year: no more than this is at present required for Government purposes or 
hy the public, nor can less, I conceive, be sought for, where many miles of 
the only line of communication, through a rich and populous district are for 


h 
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three or four months of the year entirely under water, rendering boats and 
canoes the only means of transport. (See details in the annexed papers.) 

2nd.-—I shall note, as briefly as possible, the peculiarities of the district 
and of the roads. The steps which have already been taken to procure 
correct information, with the opinions of those who had sufficient means of 
judging ; and lastly, I shall submit a plan of operations which will, I believe, 
be found suitable under all the circumstances, and not too costly. 

1. The distance from Purncah to Titalyah by the present road is eighty 
miles, It runs all the way in the Purneah district. It is intersected by five 
rivers, from the mountains of Nepal and Sikim, the Muhanuddee, Dauk, 
Konki, Rutwa and Pumnoa, and by some small streams. The rivers rise 
very rapidly in the rains, and spread over the adjacent country, which in many 
places is extremely flat, and there the water is retained on the road for long 
after the rivers have subsided. The country is composed of a higher and 
jower level, the former however greatly predominating. The great object 
is to run as much as possible of the road on the higher level, which is always 
dry, and as little as possible on the lower one which is constantly flooded in 
the rains and continues after they have ceased. It is by no means expensive 
to make and keep a road in repair on the former level as the surface becomes 
swarded over with grass. On the latter, earth-work binding is indispensable, 
and numerous drains are required, and this is costly, besides being liable to 
destruction by the inundation. 

2. Inall the reports on this road, it has been’ divided into two portions, 
viz., from Titalyah to Kissengunge, which is forty. miles, and from Kissen- 
gunge to Purneah, also forty miles, and I shall notice it in the same way. In 
1842, Captain, now Lieut.-Colonel Napier, examined and surveyed the first half 
in the height of the rains. No one more able to judge of the subject or with 
better opportunities has examined it since, and those who have, Major Goldie, 
Captain Bishop, and myself, advocate his recommendations, and they ought to 
be adopted. He pointed out the low portions to be raised all the way from 
Titalyah to Kissengunge, those to be avoided and how, and gave all neces- 
sary information and instructions for the work. Copy of his report was for- 
warded by me to the Secretary to Government of Bengal, with my letter 
of 4th May 1847, No. 116, and may be consulted if necessary. In 1847, 
T addressed the Government of Bengal on the subject; copy of letter is 
annexed; this led to the appointment of Captain Goldie to survey and 
report upon the road, but to no active operations. I would request especial 
attention to Mr. Martin’s letter to me at that time, also annexed. He was 
seven years Magistrate of Purneah and thoroughly acquainted with the district. 
He states, that the small sum at the disposal of the Ferry Fund Committee, 
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Rupees 2,500 per annum, is totally inadequate to meet the requirements of this 
road, and that the present line between Kissengunge and Purneah ought to be 
abandoned. There is no doubt, I believe, of the correctness of both these opi- 
nions, and this renders it absolutely necessary that funds shall be otherwise pro- 
vided to put this line of communication between the Ganges and Darjeeling 
into proper order. In 1848, the country was examined and reported on by 
the late Major Goldie of the Engineers. His report is with the Military 
Board. His opinion was also in favor of abandoning the present line be- 
tween Kissengunge and Purneah and adopting one to the north of it, which is 
also a travelled road by Kutee Ghat, Bysa Factory and Kusbah. This is the 
line advocated in my memorandum of 1849 annexed, and by Captain Bishop 
in his report also annexed, and all the information I have since obtained, goes 
to prove that there is very much less low land on this line than on the pre- 
sent one to the south of it, and I believe that it is the only line that can be 
successfully worked upon under a moderate outlay, for it would require an 
enormous sum of money to raise all the low portions of the present line above 
the level of inundation. The extent to be raised by earth-work on ‘the pre- 
sent line between Kissengunge and Purneah, is probably twelve miles or more ; 
on the northern line, it is estimated by Mr. Perry, the Deputy Magistrate 
at Kissengunge, at not much above four miles. This officer has been in the 
habit of travelling on both these roads for the last thirty-five years, 

3. With reference to all the reports and circumstances above alluded to, 
I beg leave to propose, that the grant of an annual allowance, such as was 
sanctioned by Government in 1846, for the road from the Ganges at Burgatchi 
to Punkabari, through the district of Dinagepore, shall be made for the road 
from Purneah to Titalyah wé Kissengunge, and that the Executive Officer at 
Bauleah shall have charge of this road, as well as of the Burgatchi one, with 
orders to adhere generally to Captain Napier’s recommendations for the im- 
provement of the line between Titalyah and Kissengunge, and to take the line 
vid Kutee Ghat, Bysa Factory and Kusbah from Kissengunge to Purneah in- 
stead of the present one by Lalbari Ghat, Bebeegunge, and Barrely Ghat. The 
Government allowance for annual repairs of the road, bridges and drain- 
bridges from Burgatchi to Punkabari (196 miles) is Rupees 4,262, averaging 
21-13 per mile. For the same purposes from Titalyab to Purneah (80 miles) at 
the same rate, the sum required per annum will be Rupees 1,745 only. With 
this sum, and such assistance as the Purneah Ferry Fund can afford to con- 
tribute, we should be in the way of having a passable road after a few years. 
If in addition to this, a donation of Rupees 5,000 was granted, to be laid out in 
raising the road through the lower levels on the linc and for bridges after 
surveys and estimates, L should confidently expect, that by the beginning of the 
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tains of 1853 the road would be in very. good order, and this is indeed but’ 
small sum to secure the immense advantages thet would accrue from it to 
the trade and agricultural interests of the Purnesh district, to the comfort 
of invalids visiting Darjeeling andthe general advancement of the Sanatariam. 
I would most earnestly solicit the attention of His Lordship to this. matter, 
and that all operations be not again postponed to a survey which is ordered 
of the country between the Ganges and ‘Pitalyah vid Purneah,* a distance of 

e . 110 miles. Even if this survey, which is not progress- 
Gorter bane et of ing at all, I believe should esa in the recommenda- 
205, dated 30th July 1851. tion of a new line altogether, the estimate of expense 
would be such as probably to deter the Government from adopting it as was the 
ease on the Dinagepore line, when a new.road was. recommended at the rate 
of Rupees 10,000 per mile. It is quite'enough for the present wants of the 
country to have roads of earth-work of moderate width, 24 feet above the 
water level, with bridges and cross drains of saul wood posts and planks, and 
T hope this'may be given to us through Purneah at once, 


Lhave, ey, 


(Signed) A. Caypprrn, 
Saptsinda nts 


Cau Trratras, 
The 6th March, 1852; 
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THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 





Publishes bp Authority. 
No XIV. 
PAPERS RELATING | 


: (ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENCY COLLEGE) 
BENGAL. 
CALCUPTA: 


BENGAL MILITARY ORPHAN PRESS. 
"1854. 


THE PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 


OF 
BENGAL. 
No, 1348, 


From F, J. MOUAT, Esquire, 
Secretary to the Council of Education, 


To CECIL BEADON, Esqurre, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


‘Forr Wittiam, ee dec 


TneE Council of Education have had under their considera- 
Objects of thi tion, for some time past, the present course of 
Repott. education at the Mahomedan College or Mu- 
Pieces drissa of Calcutta, and the present system under 

The Hon. Sir J. W. Colvile. which Hlindoos ‘exclusively are educated at 


Sir, 


oe eee the Hindoo College, whilst, there is in Calcutta 
Mr, J. P. Grant. ‘ 

Me w. 5 Sete Kare. no aaa: eg emesis accessible to 
Dr, Forsyth. ouths of any other classes. ey are o: i~ 
Baboo Russomoy Dutt. x y R y f °P ‘ 
Baboo Ramgopal Ghose. nion that the time has come when organic 
Dr. F, J. Mouat. 


changes are necessary in both these respects} 
and in this report I have the honor respectfully to ‘submit, for the con- 
sideration and orders of the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal, the 
changes which they recommendy 

2. I take occasion, at the same time, to reply to the references 


Government Letters replied to. noted in the margin, re- 


Letter No. 143, dated 26th March 1850, from the Officiat- Jative i 
ing Under- Secretary to the Government of Ben- ve to the creation of 


gal with enclosure. the Anglo-Arabic class, 
» No. 52, dated 11th February 1851, from Mr. . h + 
Under-Secretary W. Seton-Karr. and the working of the 


» No, 235, dated 11th June 1151, from ditto. . 
No. 527, dated 8th December 1851, from ditto. English Department at 
No, 307, dated 3rd June 1852, from Mr. Under- the Mudrissa, 
Secretary J, W. Dalrymple, 
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3. Upon the receipt of the earliest of these communications, No. 143, 

Enquiry into the dated 26th March 1850, from Mr. Officiating 
English Department Under-Secretary H. V. Bayley, calling for a 
of the Mudrissa. special report on the English Department of the 
Caleutta Mudrissa, and direeting the Council to incorporate in that report. 
a statement of the past history and present condition of that department, 
with various collateral circumstances connected with it, the Officiating 
Secretary of the Mudrissa was directed to furnish such portions of the 
information called for, as could be gleaned from the records of the 
Tastitution. ‘ 

4. On the 19th of August of the same year, Captain Hayes submitted 
an abstract of the history of the English Departntent, from its foundation 
in 1829. ‘This paper, with the addition of a supplemental account of the 
same department to the end of the Academic Session 
of 1851, will be found in the Appendix to this report.* 

5. From this paper it will be seen that the English Department of 
the Mudrissa was orgaiiived in 1829; that up to 1851 it had cost Rupees 
1,02,670; that the greatest number of pupils at one time never exceeded 
186, and was oecasionally as low as 31; that with the exception of the 
sons of some of the Professors of the College and of the higher Mahome- 
dan Law Officers in the Hon’ble Company’s Courts, the pupils belonged 
chiefly to the classes of petty shop-keepers, retailers, attornies, and 
Moonshees; and that, with but a very few exceptions, the study of English 
had failed to make any impression on the better class of Mussulmans, 

6. Viewed generally, it must be admitted that the English Depart- 
ment of the Mudrissa has been an entire, as well as a somewhat costly 
failure. 

7. Before submitting a report upon the subject, the Council were 
all anxious, if possible, to ascertain the real cause of 


* Appendix No. L 


try into 
dee Depecemaats of the failure; and determined to await the arrival 
the Mudrissa. of the new Printtpal, Dr. Sprenger, in order that 


he might aid them in the further investigation which was requisite. Upon 
Dr. Sprenger’s arrival in November 1850, it was intimated to him that 
the Council were not satisfied with the existing state of the Mudrissa, 
and he was called upon for a report, in order to the complete re-organiza~ 
tion of the Institution, in all its departments. It was the intention of the 
Council to have then also themselves instituted a particular enquiry into 
eha nandition af the Enolish Department, and the causes of its failure, but 
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about that time the Secretary of the Council fell sick, and was compelled 
to be absent from his duties for five months. 

8. During his absence, a premature attempt to introduce reforms into 
the Arabic Department of the Mudrissa, by 
Dr. Sprenger, on his own authority, was forcibly 
resisted by the Students, who broke out into 
open rebellion against his authority. The matter was carefully investi- 
gated by a Special Committee of the Council, which met on several 
occasions at the Mudrissa, and collected evidence on the subject. The 
Hon’ble Mx. Bethune, President of the Council, wrote out the Minutes 
of evidence, and undertook to draw up a report on the subject; but his 
death, on the 12th of August 1851, occurred before he had fulfilled his 
intention. The papers were then placed in the hands of Mr. Beadon, one 
of the Members of the Committee, who drew up a brief statement of the 
facts of the case, upon which the Council communicated their decision to 
the Principal of the Mudrissa. These docu- 
ments are“contained in the Appendix.* 

9. The feelings which led to this out-break were participated in by the 
Professors, and the Mahomedan gentry of the place ; ayd, as is usual in 
such cases, the Government of the College was not blameless. Certainly 
there had been a long previous course of laxity, and no judicious attempt 
had been made to remove unfounded apprehensions, which had lately 
arisen in the minds of the Mahomedans connected with the Institution. 
The Mudrissa had been allowed to become, to a great extent, a place 
for the performance of religious observances by the Soonee sect of 
Mahomedans, who had been allowed to obtain exclusive possession of 
it. The scholars were in the habit of leaving their studies, to say prayers 
over corpses, brought into the College for the performance of funeral 
service. The necessary reforms were effected by the Council, without 
any permanent ill effect. 


Outbreak of the 
Students. 


* Appendix Nos, IJ. and IIt, 


10° As soon as these matters were settled, 
Dr. Sprenger’s Ge- : fs : 
neral Report on the Dr. Sprenger was again requested to furnish 
Mudrissa. a report upon the general re-organization of the 
College. This report was submitted in February 
1852. It will be found in the Appendix.* 
11. After a few preliminary general remarks upon the existing state 
of Mahomedan learning in the Mudrissa, which is explained as being 
identical with the dialectical pursuits that obtained in Europe before the 
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revival of letters, Dr. Sprenger states that there are three leading 
schemes of reform. 

12. The first scheme is to leave ‘icholaats studies for. those who are 
not fit for any thing better, and to instruct intelligent young men exclu- 
sively in European Science—the plan pursued in Turkey and Egypt, with 
indifferent success. ‘To adopt this, Dr. Sprenger thinks, would be virtually 
to extinguish the Mudrissa as a seat of Mahomedan learning; a course not 
approved by that gentleman. 

13. The second scheme is the method pursued with considerable 
success by Dr. Ballantyne at Benares, viz., to extract all that is valuable, 
refuting all that is erroneous in the ancient doctrine, thus contending 
with the schoolmen upon their own ground. This, however, can only be 
effected by a man peculiarly qualified for such a task; and Dr. Sprenger 
doubts whether this method would be more agreeable to Mahomedans 
than the open substitution of the modern for the ancient Philosophy. 

14. The third scheme suggested is, in Dr. Sprenger’s words, “to 
“ cultivate Arabic and Persian as a philological pursuit; and to teach the 
g pupils first the elements of modern sciences, and then the corresponding 
_* scholastic theogies.” This is the course advocated by Dr. Sprenger, 
and worked out in detail in his scheme. 

15. From the details of the scheme it will be perceived, that Dr. 
Sprenger would teach Arabic and Persian as Greek and Latin are taught 
in Europe; and that he would teach sciences by modern instruction 
books, in English to those who learn English, and in Oordoo to those who 
do not, But this he would only do in the junior Department; after 
teaching science in its truest and highest degree of advancement to the 
boy, he would teach it again to the young man for its historical interest, 
in the erroneous, or at best, the half-way state beyond which the Arabic 
mind has hitherto objected to pursue it. 

16. In order to render Arabic a purely philological persuit, the 

_-pupils are to commence the study of the Grammar vernacularized, to 
coxtinue it by means of Persian treatises on Etymology and Syntax, and 
to apply their knowledge to the construction and understanding of Arabic 
sentences through the medium of the Analecta Arabica, published by the 
Reverend Mr. Thomason. After this preparation, the Kuleela wa Dumna 
isto be read, when the student is prepared to enter upon the Koran, with 
the commentary of the two Julals as well as the Mishkats, “the most 
“elegant works in the Arabic language.” All these works are to be 
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studied exclusively for philological purposes, unconnected with the 
religious doctrines expounded ,in them. Subsequently the course of 
Arabic Belles Lettres is to be completed by the study of the seven sus- 
pended poems and the Hameisah. 

17. Dr. Sprenger then proceeds strongly to recommend the ayateibadis 
study of Oordoo, which he considers to be the vulgar tongue of the 
Mussulmans, either directly by means of Hindustanee books, or indirectly 
by translations from Persian into Oordoo, and vice versd. 

18. He further advises the study of Persian in order to correct the 
corruptions that have crept in India into that tongue. 

19. He recommends the lowering of the entrance standard, in order 
that pupils may come at an early age to the Mudrissa, when their minds 
are most susceptible of useful impressions, and the process of imbuing 
them with new ideas is most likely to be successful. 

20. The study of modern science, beginning with the most practical 
and self-evident branches, such as Geography and Natural Philosophy, 
forms part of Dr. Sprenger’s plan, but he would have these sciences 
taught in Oordoo by competent Native teachers; and, with the view of 
gradually overcoming the prejudice and opposition likgly to be caused _ 
by their introduction, pe would begin by teaching them in the junior 
classes, leaving the corresponding Arabic studies to be followed in the 
senior department. 

21. For the study of English, the Principal recommends the amalga- 
mation of the existing English and Anglo-Arabic Departments, the 
more efficient organization of the English classes, and the combined 
pursuit of English and Oriental studies. 

22. Upon the circulation of Dr. Sprenger’s scheme to the Council, 

Discussion of Dr. Mr. Beadon, then a member of that body, in 
Sprenger’s Report. an able and argumentative minute, which is 
* Appendix No, V. contained in the Appendix,* suggested as an 
amendment that the study of Arabic should be confined to Literature 
and Law; that Persian should be introduced as an accomplishment, as 
well as a means of inducing the Mahomedans to send their children early 
to school; that a higher standard of English should be attained upon 
the plan pursued in the Hindoo College; that Bengalee should be the’ 
Vernacalar tongue cultivated in Bengal, for Mahomedans as well as for 
Hindoos ; and that an uniform schooling fee of one rupee should be 
levied on all. pupils entering the Mudrissa. 
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23, Mr. Halliday, on the same occasion, recorded a minute, which 
will also be fognd in the Appendix,” in which 
_ he suggested that the time had arrived for intro~ 
ducing a radical change in the teaching of the younger members of the 
Mussulman population. He proposed that an elementary knowledge of 
Arabic should be obtained elsewhere; that the study of Arabic in the 
Maudrissa should be confined to Law; and that the means of teaching 
English to the Mahomedans should be organized upon the plan and to the 


* Appendix No. V. 


extent that has proved so eminently successful in the case of the Hindoos. 
24, Several of the present membersof the Council,named on the margin, 
Hon'ble Sir J. W. Colvile. have, in the course of the discussion, written 
ae 7 a Golvins: papers showing their first impressions and 
Baboo Russomoy Dutt. viewson the subject, which also will be found 
Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose. 
Mr. W, Seton-Karr. in the Appendix No. 5. As the Secretary 
Dr. dobn Grant was about to visit the North-Western Pro- 
_vinces, in the course of the cold season of 1852-53, where he would 
have an opportunity of examining the Colleges and Schools under the 
Lieutenant Governor of those Provinces, the Council deferred coming 
to a resolution on this question until his return ; as they wished to 
benefit by the large experience 
of those Provinces in the edu- 
cation of Mahomedans. On the 


* «Tn the course of my recent inspection of the 
Delhi, Agra, and Bareilly Colleges, I ascertained 
that the number of Mahomedans from the respec- 
table classes, receiving a high order of English 
Education, was very small, and that in this res- 


pect, the Colleges in the North-West had accom- 
plished very little more than the Calcutta Mu- 
rissa. 

“In the matter of Vernacular Education they 
are far in advance of the corresponding institu- 
tions in Bengal, In the Delhi College the higher 
branches of Mathematics and Literature, as far 
as can be accomplished by the books in existence, 
are well and efficiently taught in Oordoo. 

« At Agra lectures on Natural Philosophy in 
Qordoo are delivered, and illustrated by experi- 
ment. At Bareilly a similar course is pursued, 
and in none of the Colleges referred to, does 
there appear to be any objection to studying 
European Science in a Vernacular medium, on 
the part of the Mahomedan Students.” 


Secretary’s return, he laid before 
the Council the result of his 
observations, in a report dated 
the 14th March 1853, copy of 
which is marginally cited," as'it 
is brief in its terms, and fur- 
nishes important evidence as to 
the general failure, in that quar- 
ter also, of the inducements af- 
forded to Mahomedans to study, 


the English language and literature in the Government institutions, though 


these are freely open to all classes. 


25. Having taken the whole of this very difficult question, with 


Council’s project reference to 
forthe reform of the into deliberate 
Mudrissa. 


all the above-mentioned papers, 


consideration, the Council have 


resolved collectively to submit, for the orders 
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of the Government, the followitig observations and recommendations, 
concerning not merely the English class of the Mudrissa, but the whole 
College in all its branches. 

26, The Calcutta Mudrisga at present consists of two distinct depart- 
ments, the Arabic and the English departments, which form in fact 
two distinct schools. The Arabic department, constituted at the founda- 
tion of the College in 1782, instructs gratuitously one set of pupils, 
belonging to the learned and highest classes of Mahomedans, in Arabic 
learning, from the alphabet of the language to the highest sciences 
taught in Arabic books. The English Department, constituted in 1829, 

instructs, on payment of a small fee,* another 
Sei hee ieee set of pupils, mostly belonging to the lower 
one rupee a month ech, orders of Mahomedans, in the elements of the 
the amount proposed to is 
be levied in Mr. Beadon’s English language, and in very little else. There 
Bunt: are, however, Bengalee classes in this department, 
for such pupils as desire to study Bengalee as well as English. Lately, 
that is to say in the year 1849, an Anglo-Arabic class was. added to the 
Arabic Department, at ‘charge of Rupees 100 a month, to instruet.in the 
English iangnage such Arabic students as would avail themselves of such 
instruction. ‘This measure was an attempt to remedy the obvious faults 
of the former system; but the meastre proved quite inadequate to the 
object, and on the transfer, in May, of the master of the class to a more 
effective and better paid place elsewhere, the Council, in consideration of 
past failure and contemplated projects of effectual reform, abstained from 
filling up the place. 

27. ‘Qhe Arabic Department contains 136 students, and is divided into 
eight classes, each taught by one master. The first class contains 13 
students, whose average age is above twenty years. They study Maho- 
medan Law, Logic, Poetry, Rhetoric, and Mathematics. The second 
class contains 15 students, who are mostly about twenty years of age. 
They study Mahemedan Law, Arabic Literature, both prose and poetry, 
and Rhetoric. The third class contains 16 students, whose average age 
is eighteen years. They study the elements and sources of Mahomedan 
Law. The fourth class contains 17 students, whose average age is sixteen 
years. They study the elements of Mahomedan Law and of Logic. The 
fifth class contains 20 students, whose average age is above fifteen years. 
They study Arabic Grammar and the rudiments of Logic. The sixth 
class contains 20 students, whose average age is thirteen years. They 
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study Arabic Syntax and Etymology. The seventh and eighth classes 
contain 14 and 21 students respectively, whose average age is about 
twelve years, and who study Arabic Grammar. 

28. There is no rule for promotion frgm one class to another, and 
there is no well-defined course of study for each class. Some students 
attend more than one class. The only recognized rule of study is that 
in the higher classes, those books are studied which are the test books 
for the scholarship examinations; and in the lower classes those books 
are studied which are supposed to be necessary preparations for the study 
of the test books. 

29. The English Department contains 51 students, from ten years of 
age upwards; and is divided into five classes, taught by three masters. 
These boys are taught English from the alphabet, and this elementary 
English instruction may be continued up to the test for junior scholar- 
ships. Since its establishment, no more than two students from this depart- 
ment, Moulvees Wuhee-doon Nubbee and Abdul Luteef, have gained 
junior scholarships. 

30, The number of students in the Mudrissa is at. present much below 
the complement, owing to the Council having thought it expedient;.in the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the whole College, and whilst projects 
of organic reform are in agitation, not to remove. a prohibition to the 
admission of new scholars which was imposed iy .March 1851, on the 
occasion of the out-break above narrated. 

31. The great object of Mr. Warren Hastings in founding the 
Mudrissa, (as is shown by the passage cited from his minute of 1785, by 
Mr. Beadon,) was to qualify the Mahomedans of Bengal for {he public 
service, chiefly in the Courts of Justice; and to enable them to compete, 
on more equal terms, with the Hindoos, for employment under Govern- 
ment, 

32. The Council are far from thinking that this is the only, or the 
highest object, for which the mental cultivation of the upper orders of 
Mahomedans in Bengal ought to be encouraged by the Government of 
the country. But it is certainly an important and legitimate object. 

33. Looking first at this object, the Council believe that the Institution, 
when it was founded, was well calculated to attain it But, as the institu- 
tion has undergone no real improvement of importance since its foundation 
seventy-one years ago, it would be strange if it were still equally well 
calculated to attain that object, when the time that has passed has worked 
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such vast changes in the nature and requirements of ‘the public service, 
in the constitution and the procedure of the Courts of Law, and in the 
temper and habits of the people. That, which in the last century was 
perhaps hardly thought desirable, has become necessary. That, t6 the 
accomplishment of which, if the Government had desired it, the prejudices 
of the people would then have opposed insuperable obstacles, is now 
acknowledged as a popular want. 

34. The use of Persian has ceased in the Courts of Law, and in all 
the offices of Government, whilst a good knowledge of English has 
become more and more useful to candidates for employment, whcther 
public or private. What is now the most useful education that can be 
given, to fit a young man for respectable employment in the public service, 
is sound instruction in English, in the Vernaculars, and in that knowledge 
which, with very rare exceptions, may be best acquired from books in 
the English language. 

35. The Council have good grounds for the belief, that the Mahome- 
dans of Bengal have begun to be very sensibly impressed with the im- 
portance of these facts to the interests of their rising generation. The 
Council have no doubt that there is now amongst the higher and more 
respectable classes of the Mussulman community in Bengal, a-prowing 
desire for sound English education, though it is doubtless still much 
less ardent, and less general, than that felt by th® Hindoos. The failure 
of the English classes in the Mudrissa, appears to the Council, to be owing 
rather to the bad quality of the instruction there given, and to other 
defects of system which they hope to be able to correct, than to the gene- 
ral indisposition of Mahomedans to the study. “Mahomedans of rank and . 
respectability have sent their sons to St. Paul’s School and the Parental 
Academy, because these are the only Seminaries, not of a strictly Mis- 
sionary character, open to them, in which they can become proficient 
English scholars. 

36. Therefore, with reference both to the present requisites for public 
employment, and the inclinations of the people, the C@tincil conceive that 
any system of State education, designed for the Mahomedans of.Bengal, 
will fail to attain Mr. Hastings’ object above-mentioned, unless it affords 
the means of acquiring a sound English education. Such means are 
not afforded by the Mndrissa now, and therefore the Council would 
remodel the course of instruction there, so far as English is con- 
cerned, 
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37. But their proposed reform would not stop here. Allusion has 
been made above to other and higher objects of education, than a mere 
preparation for employment under Government. These are no other 
than the acknowledged objects of mental cultivation amongst ali civilized 
races, For letters, for their own sake, no race of men has greater res- 
pect than Mahomedans. Here, the difficulty is not to induce Mahome- 
dans ‘to cultivate the minds of their children, but to afford means of 
mental cultivation which they will accept as sufficient, whilst their chil- 
den shall also be enabled to acquire a sound knowledge of English. In 
this respect the case of the Mahomedans widely differs from that of the 
Hindoos; and this, it is believed, is the true reason why the system of 
English education, which has been so successful with Hindoos, has failed 
* with Mahomedans. 

38. The English language to an Oriental is extremely difficult, and 
is not to be acquired with any approach to perfection, without many 
years of study. So also the learned languages of Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans, Sanscrit and Arabic, acquired as Orientals acquire them, and 
pursued to the point to which those pursue them who desire to be 
esteemed men of learning, (which involves not the acquisition of a 
language only, but of a whole body of sciences), are not to be mastered 
without many years of almost exclusive study. In this respect both 
classes are alike; and ds there have been few instances of learned Pundits 
being also considerable English scholars, it is not expected that there will 
ever be more than an occasional instance of a highly-learned Moulvee 
being also such a scholar. 

39. For this reason, whilst the Council could not for a moment think 
of excluding Arabic literature from a national system of educating 
Mussulmans, they do not propose to shackle their system by any attempt 
to force both high Arabic and high English attainments, upon any young 
man desirous of educational honors. 

40. But the Hindoo gentleman is content to leave his learned lan- 
guage to the excluftve enjoyment of his Pundit, whilst he has very little, 
or it may be said no popular literature of his own to occupy any part of 
his time. It is therefore easy, and it seems no less natural from his than 
from our point of view, for his mind to be cultivated exclusively by means 
of English. It is not so with the Mahomedan, who, with only a trivial 
knowledge of Arabic, has in the Persian language a body of literature 
of his own, of which he is proud, and justly proud; and for complete 
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ignorance in which no foreign knowledge, and no scientific aitainments 
would be a compensation, in his own opinion, or in that of his friends. 

41. The Council have no desire to educate Mahomedan gentlemen 
without a knowledge of their own literature, which has much of exeel- 
lence in itself, and is considered by their own class all over the world 
indispensable to the character of a man of liberal education. And, if it 
were desired to do so, the Countil are sure that the attempt would fail. 
In fact, the complete and marked failure of the English class at the 
Mudrissa is an example, and a proof of this position. There, at a heavy 
charge to the State, and with all the high sounding accessories of a 
Government College, some 60 or 70 little boys of the lowest orders are 
taught only the very elements of the English language, for no higher 
purpose than to fit them better for a few humble employments, in a town 
where there are many wealthy and busy people — can speak nothing 
but English. 

42, It only remains to endeavour to provide means for combining a 
fair English education, with such a degree of education in Mahomedan 
popular literature, as is considered indispensable by the best minds 
of the class for whom provision is to be made. The Council acknowledge, 
unreservedly, the difficulty of the task; but, if the plahs devised for the 
purpose are heartily encouraged, and zealously persevered in, they are 
not without much hope of eventual success. 

43. Probably it will not be contested, that all attempts hetetofore, 
Ly means of the general school and college system of this Government, 
to render an English education popular with Mahomedans, wheresoever 
made, have met with not much better success than has been experienced 
in Calcutta. 

44, The history of the English Department of the Calcutta Mudrissa 
appended to this letter, exhibits the result as 
regards the metropolis. At Hooghly and Dacca 
the Mahomedan pupils in the English classes are few, and fewer still 
remain to complete their education. ‘The Principals of these two Institu- 
tions, with whom communication has been held on the subject, bear 
strong testimony to the unsatisfactory attendance, and very partial suc- 
cess of their Mahomedan scholars, which they attribute, in a great 
measure, to the simultaneous study of Persian at home. At Dellii, as 
might be expected, the number of Mahomedan pupils in the English 
classes is larger, but the result is nearly the same; very few, if any of 
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the more respectable Malomedans remain to complete their education. 
At Agya and Bareilly, less has been attained in this respect than at Delhi. 
‘And it is to be observed in reference to what has been above said in 
para, 26, regdrding the Up-country Colleges, that at all the Government 
Institutions in which English is taught out of Calcutta, the English 
classes are, at present, freely open to students of respectable classes of all 
creeds indiscriminately. 

45. To these facts the Council would respectfully point, if it be 
objected to their scheme, as it will be hereafter explained, that it is not 
entirel# in accordance with the general system of public education. 

46. now proceed to explain the plan according to which it is pro- 
posed that the Calcutta Mudrissa, in every department, should be 
remodelled. : 

47. The present English and Anglo-Arabic classes should be closed, 
and in their stead an Anglo-Persian Department should be organised, 
upon such a seale, and with such an establishment, as to afford the 
incans of acquiring a thorough elementary English education as far as 
the junior English scholarship standard. Persian should be taught 
simultaneously with English in this department, for the following reasons. 

48, There is’an objection, in all Mahomedan families, to send 
their children to school at the early age at which Hindoo boys are 
to be found in our Patshalas. The earliest education of the Maho- 
medan -child is begun in his own home, where, in all families 
of respectability, he is taught Persian, and enough of Arabic to 
make him fairly master of the modern composite Persian. This educa- 
tion is commenced at 6 or 7 years of age, and is usually carried 
on to the age of 10 or 125 when those of the learned class, relations of 
scholarly families, or persons desirous of taking rank as Moulvees, devote 
themselves chiefly to Arabic. At this age, a Mahomedan gentleman, in 
Bengal, of the present day, sensible of the necessity of English for his 
son’s success in lige, and not caring that he should be learned in the 
Arabic language and laws, will be very willing to make his son apply 
himself to English, if he can carry on at the same time his Persian 
reading ; which, asa becomjng and agreeable accomplishment, and a liberal 
acquirenicnt likely to be of benefit to the character, he would not forego. 

49. The Mudrissa is believed to be a very fit, as it certainly is a very 
convenient place, in which to originate this Anglo-Persian scheme of 
sindy. It is a place of learning which the Mahomedans regard as devoted 
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to their exclusive benefit; it is held in great respect and repute throughout 
Bengal; and it is freely resorted to by Mahomedans from all parts of the 
Presidency. 

50. In addition to English and Persian, it should contain, the means of 
instruction in Hindustance and Bengalee, the one being the domestic 
language of the Mahomedans all over India, and the other being the Ver- 

~«nacular language of this Province. 

51. The Council propose to carry in the Mudrissa the study of English 
only as far as the junior scholarship standard; thatis to say the standard 
of school honors. Intelligent pupils, entering at 9 or 10 years é age, 
ought to be able to attain this standard in 5 or 6 years. 

52. At the end of this period, the course of education in Persian, which 
is considered to be fit and becoming for a Mahomedan gentleman, will 
have been well completed, and the pupil should make his election between 
the further prosecution vf English, and devotion exclusively, or at least 
chiefly, to Arabic ; the simultaneous and prolonged study of the two, in 
the more advanced stages, being incompatible. If he prefers the Arabic 
course, he will remain in the Mudrissa: if he prefers the English course, 
he will prosecute his studies at the great Metropolitan College, open to 

all classes, into which it is proposed, as will be explaiggd below, that the 
present Hindoo College should be converted. 

53. The Council recommend the following changes in the Arabic 
Department of the College. 

54, They would not oblige those who enter this department to pass 
through the Anglo-Persian Department; but they would require of those 
who enter it, without having passed through that department, a high” 
entrance standard in respect to Oriental acquirements, equal at least to 
what would be required of a boy entering thé Arabic Department from 
the Anglo-Persian Department. In their opinion, it is only where 
necessity compels it, that elementary in§truction is properly given in such 
un Institution as a Government College; and there is no such necessity 
in regard to Arabic. 

55. On the other hand, the Council would allow any student ih the 
Arabic Department, if he pleased, to attend any particular classes he’ 
chose in the great Metropolitan College. 

56. The Council would cease entirely from attempts to teach the 
physical sciences in the Arabic language. If these sciences aré taught 
from Arabic books, as at present, a great mass of error and absurdity is 
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taught as if it were truth and reason; and, at the best, progressive sciences 
are taught as if they had made no progress for some two thousand years. 
Science ought not, the Council hold, to be thus taught by any Govern- 
ment. To teggh it otherwise in the Arabic Department, Vernacular trans- 
lations of or compilations from English books must be made, and a new 
set of teachers must be provided. This may perhaps be found eventually 
desirable for the older students, who seek a high proficiency in the Arabic 
language. But in English, such instruction is already available elsewhere ; 
and those to whom, for the present at least, instruction of this nature 
would be acceptable, are the class who, it is expected, will acquire the 
English language at any rate. 

57. In other respects, the improvements thought desirable in the 
Arabic Department, though numerous and important, are rather changes 
of detail, than changes of principle; and it is, therefore, considered 
unnecessary to discuss them in this place. Dr. Sprenger’s ideas on the 
philological questions he raises appear to the Council to be generally 
sensible and correct. 

58, There is a division of opinion amongst the Council, as to the pro- 

(Sa.) J. R, Colvin. , priety of requiring henceforth the payment of a 
riddes’bs implied eqfliost fee by all students at the Mudrissa. ‘There is no 
a ps hareo er. wae such payment at present, though gratuitous edu- 

(Sd) J Forsyth, on the cation is contrary to the established general sys- 
understanding that Mudrissa tom of Government education. The majority of 


pupils, like those of all other 


Government Collges, &c., the Council, whose names are noted on the 
will be expected to pay even- 


tually, or when the altered margin, looking to the ordinary poverty of the 
"Sadly. otherwise working tacs of stadents who come from all parts of 
(8d.) R. G. Ghose, Bengal to the Mudrissa, and are, while prosecut- 
ing their studies there, lodged, fed, and clothed by the beneficence of 
Mahomedan residents of Calcutta, and fearful of damaging, at the outset, 
the chances of the new scheme bf the simultaneous imposition of a fee, 
would not change,the existing practice, in this respect, at present. The 
are 3B Grant minority, whose names are also noted a the 
Dr. F. J. Mouat. margin, being of opinion that the principle of 
Me Nera ce yequiring a moderate payment for the education 
afforded is one of primary and fundamental importance; attributing much 
of the success of the department of education in Bengal to its general 
adoption; objecting to distinctions in such matters between one religious 


sect and another ; and secing no sufficient specialty in this case to warrant 
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such a distinction; would adopt in the Mahomedan College, the principle 
of payment along with the other great improvements recommended: but 
following the successful example of the other educational eee in 
Bengal, they’ would impose, at first, a light fee. 

59. The scale of Establishment necessary fully to carry ot the ahere 
plan, should it succeed to the extent contemplated, will probably be the 
following: « , 

ANGLO-PERSIAN DEPARTMENT. 
Tyead Master, «1. ese ee eee ces nee wee ote 400 


Seeond Master, ... ss. ese one ee tee cena 300 
Third Master, ss. see eee vee tee eee ete tee 150 








Fourth Master, .1. se see see a 100 
Fifth Master, ...  .6. see aaa 80 
Sixth Master, Ran ies ae 50 
Seventh Master, an’ S00! “aden 48 ue 40 
Fighth Master, ... se see see ate 30+" 





Virst Persian Teacher, 11. se tee eee ee oe 100 





Second Persian Teacher, ... see ase ove 50. 
Third Persian Teacher, 1.0 665 ee ee oy 30 
First Pundit, 0. 66 cee cee one nee oe 40 





Second Pundit, ... coo cee eee connec coe, 20 
Librarian, coe vse tae nee ate ee nee etnene 20 


Total,... oe 1,410 a month, 
or 16,920 annually. 


To meet this in part, there is the present cost of the English Dear: 
ment to be abolished, viz. : 
Tiead Master, 1. oes ee eee nee one Rupees 150 





Second Master, - nee tee eeeene ” 50 
Third Master, 1. er see see nee weet 30 
Bengalee Master, 1, s+. see gee seeeee 9. 40 

Rupees 270 


and theré is the allowance for the Anglo-Arabic Class, now in abeyance, 
viz., Rupees 100, leaving a balance of somewhat more than Rupees 1,000 
a month to be provided from the Education Funds. But, probably, this 
may be diminished by some reductions in the Arabic Department, in 
which the number of scholars and the number of branches of instruc- 
tion taught will be reduced. : 
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60. This outlay is somewhat large, but not more than the Couneil 
believe to be actually necessary to give the experiment a full and fair 
trial, and to make an effectual advance in inducing Mahomedans generally 
to apply themselves to English studies. There is too much reason to fear 
that the previous failure has been partly due to the inefficient instructive 
staff employed. 

61. The Mudrissa does not cost at present within 548 rupees of the 
annual amount set apart for it, and the general Education funds are now 
well able to bear this additional cost, as will be seen by a reference to the 
Accountant’s Statement of the year 1851-52; and so far as the means of 
calculating the outlay of the past year are possessed by the Council, there 
will be a still greater balance on the 30th of April 1853. The permanent 
excess of income over expenditure is now believed to be at least Rupees 
30,000 a year. 

62. Another measure which the Council deem it advisable to recom- 

4 mend, in connection with the present scheme, is 

Proposal of #new the establishment of a Branch School at Co- 

Branch School. 7 ‘ 

lingah. The Anglo-Persian Department of the 
Mudrissa, as above described, is intended only to extend the benefit of an 
English education to the children of Mahomedans of the higher order, 
or of the many scattered literary families residing throughout the interior. 
There are probably many persons of the same persuasion in Calcutta to 
whom a classical education in their own language and literature is not an 
object, and who will be content with a good English education, as more 
suitable to their condition and prospects. Therdlfare also different 
Mahomedan families in Calcutta, of easy means, who would prefer to - 
give a home education to their childrenjn Persian literature, and who 
- would, therefore, wish that there should 8€a school conveniently situated, 
at which English studies alone need be prosecuted. “Moreover, it is 
believed that the means of receiving a fair amount of instruction, upon 
the plan and to the extent followed in the Government Schools, is much 
desired by a large section of the poorer European and Eurasian population 
of Calcutta, who are at present but ill-provided in this respect. ° 

63. For the above mentioned classes, the new Branch School is 
intended. In it the Council propose to teach English and Bengalee, to 
the extent and on the plan adopted in the Hindoo College Branch School 
viz., from the earliest rudiments of knowledge in both languages, to the 
junior English scholarship standard. 
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64, The only institution of a similar character in Caleutta at the 
present moment, is the school above-mentioned, which is affiliated to the 
Hindoo Gollege. It has succeeded so well as to enjoy a large--share of 
favor with the Hindoo public, though other classes are not excluded from 
it. This school more than covers its own expenses, and it has sent some 
of the best and most proficient scholars of recent years to the Hindoo 
College. * . ‘ 

65. Should the Government concur in the views of the Council on 
this subject, authority to hire a suitable house in an eligible locality, at a 
moderate rent, and to entertain the necessary establishment, is solicited, 
the scale of salaries and other detailed particulars to be exactly as in the 
Brauch School. The whole Establishment would not be needed at once, 
and would only be entertained to meet the gradual extension of the 
school. 

66. The schooling fee proposed to be charged is an uniform 
rate of two Rupees for each pupil, as charged at present in the 
Branch School; the institution to be open to all -effisses and creeds, 
without distinction. Colingah is selected as being a quarter of flim town 
in which are many Mahomedans of the class by whom it is hoped the 
school will be resorted to, and who live too far from the Hindoo College 
Branch School to benefit by that Institution. 

67. Simultancously with the institution of the Colingah Branch 
School, the Council propose to change the name of the Hindoo College 
Branch School to that of the Colootollah Branch School, that its nature, 
as being an institutigp open to all classes, may be more ® Publicly known 
than it now is, 

68. The ae above described, it is hoped, will furnish in Calcutta, 

a Ge- . the méfns of a good elementary English educa- 
neral Motropeitinn tion to the Mahomedan and Christian communi- 
College. ties; and to the many persons in comfortable cir- 
cumstances who are neither Hindoos, Mahomedans nor Christians; suzh 
as Jews, Parsees, Chinese and others. But the want, at the Metropolis 
of British India, of any Government College, such as is provided at 
many much less important places, where a higher course of English educa~ 
tion can be pursued, open to all, whether they happen to be Hindoos of 
certain high castes, or not, is a signal defect in the present Government 
” system, which the Council are strongly of opinion ought no longer to 
remain unsupplied. In the view they take of this subject, the only 

D 
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question that necds to be discussed, after the broad statement of the want, 
is how best to supply it. 

69. Two plans suggest themselves. The one to open a new College 
for all classes; the other, to change the character and present constitu- 
tion of the Hindoo College, and to throw it open to all classes, 

70, The objections to the plan of founding a ney College for the 

Proposal to convert > general public, continuing to defray the heavy 
the Hindoo College st of the existing Hindoo College exclusively 
into a General Me- for the use of a section of the Hindoos, are very 
tropolitan College: obvious. A great increase to the - education 
grant would be requisite in that case, which might be much more bene- 
ficially expended, if granted, by founding a new College in some place 
where no College now exists, and where ‘there are no means of forming 
one out of existing materials, The staff for such a College as the Gene- 

ral Metropolitan College should be, would not be readily procurable 
without the aid of the staff of the Hindoo College. The General Cal- 
cutta College should naturally be the finest institution of the sort in India; 
but ast improved, the Hindoo College would, by comparison, dwindle 
into costly insignificance. All these disadvantages, and all this cost would 
be incurred for no national object, and without any publiq advantage to 
compensate them in any degree. 

71. On the other hand, the public advantages of throwing open. the 
Hindoo College are so manifest, that they hardly require to be stated, and 
there are no public grounds of objection to the measure. The cost to 
Government of a College common to all classes ofits. subjects, would 
hardly exceed that of the Hindoo College as it exists. Few, if any, ad- 
ditional Professors would be required, unless for the purpose of improving 
the quality or extending the scope of the education now afforded. 

72, Again, under a system of education from -which all religious 
instruction is necessarily excluded, the advantages of bringing the youths 
of different creeds together in friendly intercourse, under a common 
course of study and discipline, are unqualified. The feasibility of such 
a liberal system cannot be contested, seeing that it is the system in actual 
operation in every part of India, excepting only the town of Calcutta; 
and even here, in the Medical College, Hindoos of all castes, Mahomedans, 
Christians, and Buddhists, are constantly associated in the same sttfdies | 
and pursuits, many of them live under the same roof, and a little tact. in 
their management causes them to dwell together in harmony. 
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73. - Inthe Hooghly, Dacca and Kishnaghur Colleges, and in many of 
the Zillah schools in Bengal, Hindoos and Mahomedans associate freely with 
some of the Christian residents who are studying in the same place, and 
no objection to the association has ever been raised by any of the students, 

74, In general society, Hindoo and Mahomedan gentlemen meet freely 
with cach other, and with their Christian contemporaries, and no objection 
to such intercourse is made by any class. . 

75. Té then, there be any substantial objection to throwing open the 

Consideration of Hindoo College as Proposed, it must be one pecu- 
the objections to this liar to the institution itself. It must consist in 
measure: the existence of certain exclusive privileges 5 in 
the fact that either by its original constitutipn, or by subsequent conven- 
tion, that institution has been devoted for all.time, and unchangeably, . to 
the education of Hindoo students of the higher castes, exclusively, 

76. That such-an objection will be made, and perhaps plausibly sup- 
ported, the Council think very probable. In order that the Most Noble the 
Governor of Bengal may be in a position to judge how far such an objection 
can be well founded, it is necessary to place before him a short hiitory of 
the origin and progress of the Hindoo College. Such a hittory has been 
prepared by me, under the directions of the.Goun- 
cil, and will be found appended to this report.* 

77. From that history it undoubtedly appears that the Hindoo College 
was originally a private, or rather a class institution, designed as a school 
for conveying English learning to Hindoos of the higher classes exclusively ; 
that, as the school #se in usefulness and popularity, the endowments made 
by its liberal and benevolent founders, diminished as they were by the 
loss consequent on an unfortunate investment, were found to be quite 
insufficient for its objects ; that, thereupon, Government, at the desire of 
all parfles interested in the welfare of the institution, adopted it, devoting 
the whole proceeds of the endowment to scholarships, and defraying at a 
heavy annual charge the whole cost of the establishment; and that, in 
consequence of that adoption and support, and of the ever increasing favor 
with which the Hindoo community have regarded the institution, what 
was in its original state, and so long as it remained in privata hands, a 
small school with a very uncertain prospect of longevity, has grown ‘into 
the most flourishing College in India. This success, however, does not 
appear to the Council to be due to the exclusive character of the College ; 
and still less is it dueto the system of management, which is positively an evil, 


* Appendix No, VI. 
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78, For some years past, the native managers of the College have 
ceased to take any active interest in its affairs, except when questions 
connected with their privileges are discussed, with the honorable excep- 

_ tion, however,-of Baboo Russomoy Dutt, whose devotion to the interests of 
the institution has been incessant, ever since he became its Secretary in 
1844; and indeed since 1822, when he became a member of its manage- 
ment, The other native manaffers have almost ceased to attend the 
meetings; one or two coming on rare occasions, and at long intervals. 

* Appendix No, VIL. The annexed statement* will show what has of 

Jate been the attendance of the Members of the 
Hindoo College Management. . ey 

79. On the other hand, theedouble system ‘of management is produc- 
tive of delay. Every paper connected with the Hindoo College must pass 
the Native Committee pro formd, before it is submitted to the Council of 
Education. The position too of the Principal of this most important 
College, is, by this system, made less free and dignified, than that“of the 
Principals of other Government Colleges, who correspond directly with 
the Council of Education. 

80. The Council is fully sensible of the great advantage of the infusion 
of a large native element into the body charged with the direction of the 
educational establishments of the country. It conteives, however, that 
this advantage will be best attained by adding f the Conti! of Baucation 
such native gentlemen as the largeness and liberality of their views, their 
intelligence, their connection with the original founders of the Hindoo 
College; or their position with reference to the native? community gene- 
rally, may render worthy of the distinction. 

81. Again, whilst they do not deny that the Governnient did adopt 
the Hindoo College with its inherent quality of exclusiveness, the Council 
can find in the records and correspondence connected. with that Institution, 
nothing like a pledge on the part of Government to maintain that quality 
of exclusiveness for all future time, or to abstain for ever, whatever 
changes of circumstances might occur, from all modification of the origi- 
nal constitution of the College. 

82, ‘Bo the original subscribers undoubtedly belongs the honor of 
having led the way in the cause of Native education, and of having 
provided means for imparting to their children the blessings and advan- 
tages of European culture. The funds assigned by their liberality proved 
inadequate to the end proPosed. In that state of things Government 
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extended its aid to what, though an exclusive institution, then perhaps 
embraced nearly all who were fit or willing to be recipients of its bounty. 
But the aid which, upon public grounds, the Government gratuitously 
gave, the same Government may, upon the same grounds, at any time 
withhold, The Council are decidedly and unanimously of opinion, that 
the time has come when it would be both unjust and inexpedient to 
continue to spend upwards of Rupees 30,000 a year of public moneys /” 
upon a College, which is, in fact, wholly supported by that expenditure, 
but nevertheless is closed against all but one class of the community, 
although all other classes are greatly in want of such an institution, and 
have none to which they can resort. 4 

83. The arrangement was in fact a convention, but a convention 
which, in the opinion of the Council, either party might, upon reasonable 
notice to the other, and upon equitable ferms, at any time determine. 

84. Upon a full consideration of the question, it appeared to the Council 
that there were three modes in which, should Government see fit to throw 
open the Hindoo College, that object might be legitimately accomplished. 

85. First.—The unconditional consent of those who represent (as far 
as these can now be represented) the original founders, might be obtained. 
Of such a result the Council did not despair, when they considered the 
intelligence and liberality of many of those gentlemen, and the probability 
that they, like those whom they have the honor to represent, would be 
found in advance of, rather than behind, the age in which they live. In 
this case little change in the present arrangements would be required. 

86. Second.—-The consent of these gentlemen might be refused. This 
hypothesis raises the question upon what terms the Government is at 
liberty, of its own mere motion, to dissolve its connection with the founders 
of the original Hindoo College, or their representatives. The real pecu- 
niary interest of those gentlemen is represented by the sum of Rupees 
30,000, being the Rupees 23,000 funded in 1841, plus a further dividend 
of Rupees 7,000, since received from the insolvent estate of Baretto and 

* It should be mentioned that in addition Sons, and also funded. The buildings 
spcham of Haymes 30,00, the esis of and all the fittings, books, instruments 
funds specially devoted to the support of and other things connected with the 
scholarships in the Hindoo College arising 
from the following sources, viz. : College, are the property of the Go- 

the Dwaskanath Teepre dite, ooo ernment," 

» Ryan, ditto, ww. «+ 5250 87, ‘The whole expenses of the 
establishment are defrayed out of the Education Funds, and the 
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schooling: fees. After crediting the schooling: fees, the sum contri- 
buted by Government out of the Education Funds for the support of 
the Hindoo College, (including the Patshala) during the year 1850-52 
was Rupees 31,854. It may be conceded that the Government cannot 
in future throw open the Hindoo College against the will of those who 
represent the original subscribers, assuming that will to be capable of 
ascertainment, except upon the terms of paying back the before-mentioned 
sun of Rupees 30,000. ‘That done, it appears to the Council that Go- 
vernment may re-organize the College as it pleases. The tnly loss to the 
College which the repayment of the money would cause, isthe, reduction 
of so many scholarships. 

88. Third.—The representatives of the Native Founders might not 
refuse their consent to the opening of the College; but might yet insist, 
as a condition of thcir consent, upon confining the scholarships to which 
the income arising from the Rupees 30,000 is devoted, to Hindoo compe- 
titors. ‘The principle of scholarships, limited to a particular class, is 
objectionable; but, in the peculiar circumstances of this case, the point 
might be fairly conceded. In this event, the liberality of wealthy Mahome- 
dans might found Mahomedan Scholarships; or Government out of the 
Education Funds might found scholarships open to the competition of all 
who could not compete for the Hindoo Scholarships. 

89, Before coming to any final resolution upon this important subject, 

the Council invited the Native Members of: the 

Conference with |... . 
the Native Members Hindoo College Management to a friendly con- 
of the Hindoo Col- ference, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
lege Management. sentiments upon the project of opening the Col- 
lege to all classes of the community. 

90. The Meeting was held on the 27th of November 1852, and was 
attended by Baboo Prosunoo Coomar Tagore, one of the hereditary 
Governors, and Baboos Russomoy Dutt and Sree Kishen Sing, 

91, The first named gentleman was understood to entertain no per sonal 
objection to the proposed measure, which he deemed in itself to be a good 
and proper measure; but he was of opinion that it could not be carried 
into effect without infringing the terms of the original contract between 
the Government and the founders of the College; and that, he, as a 
hereditary Governor, could not give consent to it. 

92.. The other hereditary Governor is the Maharajah of Burdwan, to 
whom the Council addressed a letter upon the subject in November 1852. 
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In March 1853, the following reply was received from the Rajah. “I am 
“ afraid our hands are tied down in this respect by the original rules of 
“the above Institution which so far as declaratory of the intentions of 
“ its founders, I should be very loth to depart from. As mere‘trustees 
“ too, acting for the subscribers to the original College Fund, now placed 
“ under the protecting care of Government, f cannot conceive what right 
“we can have to deviate from the purposes for @hich that fund was at 
“ first created. Tha names Vidalaya and Hindoo College seem to me 

clearly torshow that none but Hindoos would be admitted to the privilege 
“of its studentship, and the administrations of Lords Hastings and 
« Amherst, by placing the College onthe side of an Institution intended 
“ to become the nursery of Sanscrit learning in Calcutta, appear to have 
“recognized those views of its founders. Had this not been the case, I 
“ would most unhesitatingly at once vote with the Council of Education. 
“ Upon principle, I have always thought that any distinction of caste or 
“ religion should never be made in a seminary of Education: such distinc- 
“ tion is specially unnecessary in a school or college in which no religious 
“ doctrines of ‘tity kind can be taught. In my English and Bengalec 
* Schools at Burdwan, I admit boys of all classes and creeds.” 

93. The above-are the only native Gentlemen who have any thing 
like vested rights involved in the question. Ts cemainder of the manage- 
ment is elected, and liable to removal at the end of each year, but has 
been allowed tacitly to become a quasi permanent, self-elected body, by 
the indifference of the original subscribers. 

94. Of these managers by far the most active friend of the Institution 
has been Baboo Russomoy Dutt, whso personal connection with its 
affairs dates from 1822, ee who has acted as Secretary, without salary, 
since 1841, To no one has the College been more indebted than to this . 
able and enlightened getitleman. Baboo Russomoy Dutt is of opinion 
that the institution should be throwft open to all classes, without distinc- 
tion, but he objects to any interference with the constitution and preroga- 
tives of the management as settled in 1841. 

95. Baboo Sreekishen Sing, an old member of the management, but 
one who has never taken an active share in the Government of the 
College, is opposed to the change, which would be, in his opinion, a breach 
of a contract binding in perpetuity. 

96. Baboo Ausootosh Dey, an clected member of recent appointment, 
who has only twice attended the meetings of the Management, submitted 


~ 
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the following statement of his views on the subject. “ The Hindoo 
“ College, when established in the year 1816, was designed for the educa- 
“ tion of the higher class of the Hindoos exclusively, so that the principle 
« of exclusiveness has been the véry foundation of the Hindoo College; 
“ an attempt to undermine the foundation. would probably bring down 
“the whole fabric itself, “When the managers of the Vidalaya appli- 
“ ed:to Government *for pecuniary assistance, and it undertook to 
“ carry it on at its own expense on the original principles, Government 
“ tacitly granted this privilege to the Hindoo College, which it enjoys up to 
« this day. I apprehend that the withdrawal of this privilege, and the 
« dissolution of Government connection with the Founders of the Institu- 
« tion would in all probability be attended with sorrowful consequences, 
«the downfall of a noble Institution, which has, by the exertions of 
« all friends to native education, both living and dead, risen up to its 
« present state of glory. For however enlightened and liberal may be 
« the views of individual Hindoos, the generality of them, especially tho 
s higher clagses, with very few exceptions, are very scrupulous, so that 
“they would not willingly place their children to be instructed under 
« the same roof with the children of all castes and creeds; the consequence 
« of throwing open the Hindeo College for the admission of all children 
« without distinction, would be the withdrawal of the majority of the 
« present students, who would resort to private schools now in existence 
« ymder the superintendence of very talented men, perhaps equally profi- 
« cient with those who fill the Principals chairs in the Government 
« Colleges. In the Mofussil the Hindoo parents, for want of good educa-~ 
« tional institutions, are obligedeto send their children to Government 
« schools, where no distinction of caste and creed is observed; but in 
« Calcutta the Hindoos would not be necessitated to do the same. I cannot, 
« therefore, agree to the proposal of opening the Hindoo College for all 
« castes and creeds, and converting the name of Hindoo College to that of 
« General English College.” 

97, Baboo Debendernath Tagore, the remaining member, has expressed 
no opinion upon the subject. 

98. To trace the representatives of the original subscribers of the 
Funds by which the Hindoo College or Vidalaya was founded, in order 
to ascertain the persons who have any legal title to the 30,000 Rupees, 
supposing the purposes to which the money is now devoted to fail, is 
obviously extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible. -The Council, 
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therefore, has been unable to do more than is above reportedy,in. the way 
of testing the feelings of those who may be considered to mepteeens the 
founders of the College. 

99. What is above reported, however; will probably be sufficient to 

Conclusion against convince the Governent that the opposition to 
fhe validity of the the measure among those most immediately 
objections. interested, is not of an active. character, and is 
founded: upon what the Council believe to be the erroneous assumption of 
8 perpetual contract, not determinable by either party without breach of 
faith. 'The Council, on the contrary, holding the opposite belief, strongly 
advise the openiti® of the Hindoo College to all classes, 

100. The Coungil do not expect that the throwing open of the Hindoo 
College will cause any permanent diminution in the number of Hindoo 
students, or any deterioration in their character eater for talent or general 
respectability. » 

101. The open College will still be icivonhie the best school for 
English learning which Calcutta can afford to its Native. inhabitants; and 
that being the case, the resort of Hindoos to it will continue unabated, 
for nothing will.check. their desire for the . best, English; education 
available. 

102, And further, the Council have so much confidence i in the grow- 
ing intelligence and liberality of the Hindoo.gentry of Calcutta, that they 
believe that Any dissatisfaction felt or expressed at the change in the con- 
stitution of the Hindoo College would be neither strong nor permanent, 


103. In connection with this proposal to throw. open the Hindoo 

: College, an incidental question-has arisen, which 

tetteivs Malo te'tepe He: fe deemed right to bring to the notice of the 
pect ofrank or caste. Government. 

104, It has been suggested that in opening the College, the admission 
of pupils might be restricted to the respectable classes of every persuasion 
or race. It is argued that although a Hindoo or Mahomedan of respecta- 
bility will not object to the association, in school hours, of his children, | 
with those of the respectable members of a different faith, he will not con- 
sent to their sitting on the same benches with children of very low caste 
or social position. 

105. The: difficulty of determining the question of respectability is 
extremely great; and no such distinction is recognized in any other 
College in Bengal or the N. W. Provinces. Should, however, the 


ot. 
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Government regard the principle as proper to be adopted, the Council will 
spare no pains to carry it into effect. 

106. A mode of partially effecting this object so far as Hindoos are 

Question of reten- concerned, has been suggested ; which, as it has 
tion of the Junior ind favor with several of its members, the 
Henao Genes ne Council deem it right to submit for the consig 
School for Hindoos eration of Government. It is obvious that in 
exclusively. thisyas in other countries, the prejudices of rank, 
caste, and station, oppose themselves more strongly to the association of 
boys of tender years, than to that of youths of more advanced. standing. 
The latter, whose character and habits are in some d@Pree formed, are 
naturally leSs likely to suffer by contact with persons of a lower 
class. On the other hand, the student of humbler origin, will 
generally, as he advances in intellectual cultivation, become more refined, 
and throw off much of what in his former manners or mode of thinking, 
may have been objectionable. As a general rule, the mixture of ranks is 
greater at our English Universities than at our Schools, and nobody 
complains of it. The gist of the Council’s proposal is to substitute a 
general Metropolitan College for the College Department of the Hindoo 
College. This they recommend with reference both to the necessity of 
providing a sound English Education for the more advanced Mahomedan 
Students, and to general considerations. But the Hindoo College as it 
now exists, contains a Junior Department in which young ‘boys receive, 
though at a higher cost, no better education than that which they may 
obtain at the Branch Schools. And many Hindoo gentlemen of high 
respectability (e. g. Baboo Russomoy Dutt) do in fact prefer the Branch 
School to the Junior Department of the College as a place of instruction 
for young children. To retain a Junior Department as part of a general 
and open College would not, the Council conceive, be necessary. But 
if the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal should think it expedient to 
make any concession to the feeling above referred to, that object may be 
attained by retaining the Junior Department of the Hindoo College, but 
as a separate Institution, and under a different name. It might be reserv- 
ed for Hindoos exclusively, retaining, if found expedient, the higher rate 
of schooling»fees now paid there, as a means of excluding those who are 
not of the higher classes. In this state of things, both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans would, it is thought by the members of the Council who 
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separately, during the period when any evil results from the sintermixture 
of boys of different creeds or classes may most plausibly be appretynied, 
The advanced students of both kinds would afterwards meet in fair ‘sgm- 
petition at the general College, and the advantages of a common educa- 
tion would be then attained. a . 

107. This atfangement is not recommended as abstractedly desirable ; 
but it is suggested as a mode by which opposition on the part of those 
whose food will it is desirable to conciliate, may be avoided. 

108. -The Council cannot disguise from themselves that more personal 

Question respect- indisposition to the abolition of the Hindoo 
ing the nativeema- College Management exists on the part of the. 
nagement of Hindoo Native, and in particular of the hereditary mem- 
College. bers, of that body. They conceive, however, that 
this indisposition may in a considerable degree be overcome, by 
opening the Council of Education to the more efficient members of the 
Management, including the hereditary members. To making a seat in 
the Council hereditary, His Lordship, the Governor of Bengal, will 
perhaps see insuperable objection. 

109. The change in the character of the Hindoo College, with the 

Proposal to give abolition of the Native Management as at present 
the College a mew constituted, would render necessary an alteration 
name. in the name of the institution. So long as its 
present designation continues, will last the idea of exclusiveness, which 
has always been attached to it. As it is advisable, on every ground, 
that this idea should cease to be connected with an open College, the 
Council recommend that the Institution shall hereafter bear the name. of 
“The Calcutta College.” 

110. In submitting these questions for the consideration of the Gevie. 
Consequences of the ment, it is right, with reference to paragraph 
agitation ofthisques- 4 of your letter, No. 245, dated 17th May 1853, 
tion in the Council. to report all the external circumstances connected a 
with the agitation in the Council of the question of opening the Hindoo 
College, that have come to the knowledge of the Members. 

111, No memorial, protest, or appeal of any kind has ever been 
addressed to the Council, upon the subject. It is known, however, that 
the Institution, lately opened by several Hindoo Gentlemen of great 
respectability, of a new Metropolitan College for Hindoos, upon an exclu- 
sive principle, has been attributed by some to an expectation that the 
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Hindoo College is about to cease to be exclusive. If so, the step was 
premature, for it must have been well known that no organic change 
could be introduced into the Hindoo College, without the previous order 
of the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal, and it must also have been 
well known that no such onder had been issued. 

_ 112. Other reasons, however, have been assigned f8r that measure, 
‘of which the Council have heard the following, in the way of complaint, 
against the existing management of the Hindoo College. 

1st.—The alleged admission of pupils of other than the Hindoo religion 
to the College. ; , 

2nd.—The introduction of a pupil from an improper élass of society. 

3rd.—The undue amount of attention paid to the study of mathematics 
in the college course, to the prejudice of literature generally so called. 

113. The first reason assigned is simply an error of fact, as mentioned 
in my letter, No. 867, dated 20th July 1853, to your address. 

114. The following is a brief account of the affair alluded to in the 
second complaint. A boy representing himself to be a son of the late 
General Matabar Sing, brought a letter of recommendation, requesting 
admission to the College. He was examined by the Principal, found 
qualified, and admitted, without inquiry as to the truth of his allegation 
respecting his parentage. 

Before thenext meeting of the Management (by whom all intermediate 
achnissions are | inquired into, and ratified or otherwise) Babu Ausootosh 
Dey, addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Hindoo College, stating 
that he had reason to believe that this boy was unfit for admission, and 
suggesting inquiry into the circumstances of his case. An inquiry was 
accordingly made, and the result was the removal of the boy, as soon as 
the Committee were satisfied that there was good ground for the step. 

115, The subject of the last complaint does not appear to the Council 
to be of such a nature as to require to be discussed in this report. 

116. The result, up to the present time so far as the Hindoo College is 
concerned, of the establishment of the New Hindoo Metropolitan College, 
has been the withdrawal from the Hindoo College of about 92 pupils 
belonging chiefly to the junior or School Department out of about 480; 
and from the Branch School of 87 pupils out of nearly 500. Some who at 
first withdrew, have returned, and the Council have every reason to 
believe that the new private institution will materially or ultimately 
interfere, in respect of Hindoo students, little or not at all with the older 
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public institution. In any point of view, the fact of so many native 
gentlemen subscribing largely, for the purpose of creating and majntain- 
ing a new place of liberal ‘collegiate education, is regarded by the Cowucil, 
and should be regarded by all friends of native education, as ‘a most 
interesting and a most gratifying event. “ 

117. In clostng this report, it may be desirable to bring prominently to 

"There ia now a San- notice, that the Government has effectively pro- 
scrit College exclu- yided, by the foundation and maintenance of the 
meets for eee = Sanscrit College, for the instruction of the prin- 
is the Mudrissa for ‘ipal classes of the Hindoo community in their 
the Mahomedans. own literature and learned lapguage, in like 
manner as it has provided, by the establishment of the Mudrissa or Maho- 
medan College, for the instruction of the Mahomedans in the Arabic 
language and literature. 

118, The Hon’ble the Court of Directors have, by their despatch of 
the 20th January 1841, laid it down as a permanent principle, in approval 
of the recommendations which were submitted to it by the Government 
of India, that the funds assigned to these two great institutions of oriental 
learning, should be employed exclusively in instruction in or in connec- 
tion with, those institutions, giving a decided preference to the promotion 
in the first instance of perfect efficiency in oriental instruction. 

119. While the special character and objects of these ingportant insti- 
tutions are carefully borne in mind by the Council, it is its earnest desire 
so to frame the scheme of instruction in them, as that while every facility 
is given for the cultivation of the highest oriental learning, the pupils may 
also have the foundation well laid, of a knowledge of the English language 
and of English literature which may enable and induce many of them to 
prosecute eventually those more improving studies in the advanced classes 
of the General Metropolitan College. 

120. The whole aim of the Council, in the proposals offered in the 
present report in respect to the Mahomedan College, is, while maintain- 
ing its distinctive character as an efficient seminary of Arabic instruction 
for the learned classes of that community, to infuse into it the same 
spirit of progress, and of adaptation to the wants of the present time, which 
so honorably distinguish the Sanscrit College, under the superintendence 
of the singularly able and enlightened scholar, under whose care 
as its Principal, the latter college has the good fortune to be now 


placed. 
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121. Both of these are, in their nature, separate or exclusive Colleges, 
conducted upon principles peculiar to themselyes. That peculiarity of 
their constitution the Council would sedulously respect; but, it would 
seek at the same time, to bring them into harmony and connection with 
the highest scheme of general instruction, which is devised for’ those who 
are trained only in its English institutions, 

122. The plans which it has suggested, may, the Council venture to 
hope, be found to comprehend and secure the fair claims of all classes of 
the people; to guard all the objects for which the Government in its 
several grants in aid of public instruction has provided with. a liberal care 
and at the same time to give a néw and powerful stimulus to the. ‘promo- 
tion of the most perfect general education. _ 

I have-the honer to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Frep. J. Movar, ° 
Sreretary, Council of Education. 


No. 527. 
From THE SECRETARY To THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, 
To THE SECRETARY To THE COUNCIL or EDUCATION, 
Dated Fort William, 21st October, 1853. 


Str, > : * ‘ 
Tam directed by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal 
Bees to acknowledge the receipt of your 
No, 1948, dated the 4th August 1853, letters noted on the margin, and in 
"ith 7 Far, dated the 10th Oct, 1959, T°PIY t0 communicate the following 
observations and orders, 

2. His Lordship has carefully’ studied the question of Government 
Educational Institutions at Calcutta, as set forth by the Council of Edu- 
cation in their able and comprehensive letter of the 4th August above 
alluded to, which describes the actual condition of those institutions at 
the present time, and the changes which the Council recommends the 
Government to make. bd 

3. Concurring for the most part in the conclusions at which the Coun- 
cil of Education has arrived, His Lordship feels that it would be super- 
fluous for him to retrace in this communication the course of argument 
which has led to those conclusions. The arguments cannot be more forcibly, 
or more clearly stated than in the language of the Council’s letter, and His 
Lordship would refer to it for the reasons of the several decisions in which 
he adopts the opinion of tM Council. His Lordship will restrict this 
communication, therefore, to a mere recital of those decisions, and to a 
statement of the reasons that have induced him in some respects to prefer 
measures which go beyond the suggestions of the Council, and which it 
perhaps did not consider itself authorized to propose. 

4, The Council of Education concludes with justice, that the Govern- 
ment has not done for the encouragement of sound education in this Capi- 
tal all that was desirable, or even all that would have been its positive 
duty, if the public finances had not been for many years past, and until 
very lately, in a condition which clogged the action of the State. While 
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Agra, Delhi, Benares, and many other places of lesser note and inferior 
importance ‘possess, each of them, a Government College for general 
instruction, in Calcutta, the. Metropolis of the British dominions in the 
East, there is no General College at all. The Mudrissa has jong been 
established for the ‘special advantage of the Mussulmans, but it is shown 
that the English Department of’ that College has hitherto been a failure 
in every form in which it has been tried, and that the Institution is 
altoggpher in an unsatisfactory condition, The Hindoo College and the 
Sanscrit College, which have been set apart for the use, of the Hindoos 
are flourishing, but both are exclusive in their characters" and the former 
is, hampered. with a double management productive of delay and incon- 
venience. 

5. There are great evils and defects in the state of things thus des- 
cribed by the Council of Education, but it is thought by that. Body that 
the evils may be remedied and the defects supplied. 

6. The Council accordingly proposes to reform the -Mudrissa; to 
place the Junior Department on an amended footing; to introduce 
improvements into the Arabic Department; and to establish a Branch 
School in connexion with the Mudrissa, similar to the Branch School 
which has been established with so great success in connexion with the 
Hindoo College. 

7. The Council further proposes to revolutionise the Hindoo College. 
Preserving the Junior Department as it now is, the Council would break 
down the principle of exclusiveness on which the Hindoo College has 
hitherto been conducted, and would throw the College open to all castes, 
classes, and creeds; notwithstanding the opposition of most of the Native 
Managers, which the Council considers to be practically feeble, though it 
is pronounced. 

8. The Council would constitute the Mindoo College, when thus 
thrown open, the Government College of the Metropolis of India. 

9. It is, in His Lordship’s opinion, the clear duty of the Government 
of India to provide for its people in this city, the seat of Government, 
such Educational Institutions as shall afford, to all who seek them, the 
means of acquiring sound instruction, both in elementary knowledge 
and in the higher branches of learning. : 

10. It is notless the duty of the Government to maintain in Calcutta, 
as heretofore, the seminaries of that peculiar Oriental learning which is 
cultivated by the great sects of Hindoos and Mussulmans respectively. 
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li. And it is farther the daty and the policy of the Government to 
multiply facilities for acquiring a solid Vernacular and English education 
by the youth of every sect, and colour, and creed. : 

12, These principles His Lordship holds in common with the Council 
of Education. . But, speaking on behalf of the Government, and unfet- 
tered by considerations of finance, by yhich the Council has probably 
felt its freedom of suggestion hampered, His Lordship would propose to 
effect the objects that the Government have in view, by a scheme more 
extended than that which has been laid before him, and free from some 
plausible objections which appear to him to attach to a portion of the 
Council’s plan, 

13, The portion of that plan which appears open to objection, is the 
proposal for the abolition of the exclusive character ofthe Hindoo College, 
and for its transmutation into a Government College open alike to all. 

14, Admitting that the Council is correct in holding that there is 
nothing whatever in the terms of union between the Government and the 
Native Managers of the Hindoo College, which binds the Government te 
maintain that Institution, to all future times, exactly on the footing on 
whiclrit stood when the union was formed ; and admitting further that the 
Council is warranted in believing that, although the Native Managers 
oppose the opening of the College, and would murmur at that measure 
being carried into effect, yet they would submit and would speedily be 
reconciled to it; His Lordship nevertheless is of opinion that it is inexpe- 
dient to throw open the Hindoo College to all classes, and to convert it. 
into the Metropolitan College of the Government in the manner proposed, 

15. It is impolitic, His Lordship thinks, to afford unnecessarily a pre- 
text for the circulation of any colorable complaints that the Government 

is breaking faith with the Hindoo community, that it is promiscuously 
admitting all classes to a Seminary which was established for Hindoos 
alone, and that although a general Government College is to be erected, 
it is upon the ruins of the Hindoo College that its foundations are laid. 

16. His Lordship regards as very different things the dissolution of a 
temporary connexion, and its continuance on terms contrary to the original 
agreement, in spite of the opposition of one of the two parties to the 
agreement, . ‘ 

17. His Lordship fully concurs with the Council in thinking that the 
correspondence does not show, and that there is no reason whatever to 
believe, that the Government originally covenanted with the Native 
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Trustees to apply for ever the money which cogposed the joint fund, to 
exactly the same purposes as those to which it was applied when the 
joint fund was formed. Wherefore, although His Lordship conceives 
that it would be inexpedient to apply that joint fund otherwise than as 
originally agreed, he holds that the Government is fully and most justly 
competent to withdraw altogether its contribution to the joint fund, when 
the Native Managers refuse to consent to the reasonable changes which 
are proposed for the purpose of making the joint fund more extensively . 
useful than heretofore. 

18. Accordingly, His Lordship would at once take advantage of the 
opportunity which the recorded refusal of the Native Managers has given 
(and, as he thinks, fortunately given) for the dissolution of the present 
connexion, and for the introduction of a system which shall continue 
full advantages to the Hindoos, but shall extend those advantages to 
other sects also. 

19, For this purpose His Lordship would say to the Native Managers— 
“ The Government formerly agreed to aid your fund with a sum of money 
for the purpose of introducing education in a form at that time adequate 
and approved. Lapse of years and change of circumstances have ren- 
dered it desirable that education should now be given in a more general 
form, such as the Hindoos everywhere share in at all other Government 
Colleges. in India. The Native Managers object to this extension, and 
require that the funds in the Hindoo College should be applied exclusively 
to Hindoos. Such being the view of the Managers, however impolitic 
and unwise the Government may think them, it will not insist upon the 
extension which the Native Managers resist. But, as the Government feels 
it to be its duty to provide a College in Calcutta, where all may meet for 
instruction without distinction of classes or creeds, and as the Govern-, 
ment will not consent, when it incurs this expense, to burden the public 
revenue at the same time with a continuance of the whole of its present 
payments to the Hindoo College, for the benefit of the sect of Hindoos 
alone, the Government must now give notice that the united management 
and maintenance of the. Hindoo College by the Govenment and the 
Native Managers must cease.” 

20. The Native Managers should be requested to take especial note 
that, in putting aclose to the joint management and support of the Hindoo 
College, the Government will deprive the Native Managers of nothing 
which ismnow included in or attached to their fund; and that it will con- 
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tinue to the Hindoo.community in Calcutta every educational advantage it 
now receives, though in a slightly altered form. The sum of Rupees 30,000 
shall be restored to the Native Managers, and even the Scholarships shall 
be made over to them. The Sanscrit College shall be maintained bythe 
Government exactly as it is, so also shall the Junior Department of the 
Hindoo College. The Senior Students among the Hindoos shall have 
access given them to exactly the same education as heretofore, but in 
another place, and in common with youths of other classes, precisely as in 
all other Colleges in India. Nor will the Native Managers be thrown 
upon the world with the fund restored to-them; for either the Govern- 
ment Institutions, as hefeinafter mentioned, will receive their pupils, or 
the Metropolitan College lately set up by the Hindoo community in Cal- 
cutta, will be open to their overtures, and will probably be ready to unite 
with them. 

21, This course would, no doubt, be still unpalatable to the Native 
Managers. But, it is a course which is perfectly open in justice and 
reason to the Government, entirely consonant with justice and liberality 
to the Native Managers of the Hindoo College, and productive of exactly 
the same measure of educational advantages to the Hindoo community 
as it enjoys at present, 

/ 22. The scheme then which His Lordship wishes to suggest would, 
when fully developed, stand’ thus : 

23, A new general College should be established at Calcutta by the 
Government, and designated “ The Presidency College,” in order to dis- 
tinguish it by name from all merely local and private — and in 
order to give it an official character. 

24, A fitting edifice should be built for the students ee at this 
College. 

25. No student should be admitted there wis has not Foc) or shall 
not pass, the standard of the Junior Scholarship. 

26. The College should be open to all youths of every gaste, class, or 
creed. 

27. The Principal, Professors, &., of the Senior Départment of the 
present Hindoo College, should become the establishment of the Presidency 
College. 

28. The Hindoo College, modified by the withdrawal of its Senior 
Department, ape be maintained exclusively for Hindoos. Tt should con- 
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stituted, and a Junior Department which should be for the reception, as at 
present, of Hindoo children of the higher classes on # higher ‘fee. 

29. The. Branch School (whose name should bé- changed, as sug- 
gested by the Council, to that of the Colootolla Branch School) should be 
maintained, as at present, open to all classes and creeds. 

30. The Mudrissa should be kept up exclusively for the Mussulmans. 
It should also consist of two main divisions, the “ Arabic College” as pro- 
posed by the Council, and a “Junior Department” for boys of the more 
respectable classes. His Lordship concurs in the opinion of the minority, 
that these several Institutions should be placed as far as possible on an 
equal footing, and that a fee should be required“at the Mudriss and the 
Sanscrit College, as it is now required at the Hindoo College: If the 
Mahomedans do not object to other than Mussulman boys being admitted 
tothe Junior Department, and if there is any particular reason for ad- 
niitting them, they may be received. 

31. The internal reforms suggested in the Mudrissa should be Sreet 
into effect. 

32. Lastly, a Branch School at Collinga, auxiliary to the Mudrissa as 
the Colootolla School is to the Hindoo College, should be established, 
open to all classes and creeds. 

33. When the Government shall have carried this scheme into effect, 
Vis Lordship thinks it will have supplied an’effictettt ib of instruc- 
tion for all portions of the community. ; 

34. Boys of the Hindoo faith, whether aay be of thé higher or lower 
class, will have access to a sound elementary course of Vernacular and 
English Education, in the Junior Department of the Hindoo College, 
and in the Colootolla Branch School, respectively. 

25. Boygof the Mussulman creed will have access to a similar educa- 
‘tion'in the Junior Department of the Mudrissa, and in its Branch School at 
Collinga. 

36. Boys pf every other faith will find these same advantages in 
‘either of the Branch Schools above-mentioned to which, they may choose 
to resort. 

37. The Hindoo of maturer age will have the means of pursuing his 
studies in the highest branches of Hindoo learning at the Sanscrit Col- 
lege, and the Mussulman youth may in like manner follow up his studies 
in the peculiar learning of his sect in the Arabic College ; and both of 
these classes of young men, together with young men of every other 
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class, will laze an institution, where they may obtain the instruction they 
desire in every branch of general acquirement, offered to them i in the new 
Presidency College, which will be in reality, what its name. imports, 
College, and not, what ali the establishments so called that His “Lotdship 
has seen in India are,.a compound of a College and a Dame’s School. 

38. The time, His Lordship doubts not, will come, though it is pro- 
bably still in the distant future, when the Presidency College, having 
elevated itself by its reputation, and being enriched by endowments and 
scholarships, will extend its sphere of attraction far beyond the local 
limits which it is now designed to serve; and when, strengthened by the 
most distinguished schdlars from other cities, and united with the Medical 
College in all its various departments, as well as with other Professorships 
of practical science and art whose establishment cannot be long postponed, 
it will expand itself into something approaching to the a and propor- 
tions of an Indian University. 

39, Foreseeing that such a day will come, His Lordship is antions at 
this time that all the plans of Government should’ provide ‘that skilfal 
care may watch over the growth of the new Institution, and that the 
fullest scope be afforded for its expansion. 

40. Ifit should be objected that the continuing to exclude from the 
Junior Department of the Hindoo College all but Hindoos of the higher 
class, and the establishing the use of Persian in the Junior Department 
> of the Mudrissa, are departures from the general principles of equal ad- 
mission to all, and of Vernacular instruction, the anomaly may at once 
be admitted; but it may at the same time be justified on the ground of 
the extended usefulness given thereby to the general system of instruction. 
It is well to sacrifice something of symmetry in the system to an in- 
crease of its useful strength. 

41. The expense of the scheme which His Lordship M&s propounded 
will not much exceed the expense of that proposed by the Council, 
except in the cost of a structure required for the Presidency College. 
Even this will form avery inconsiderable charge; and the improved 
condition of thé public finances obviates any valid objectign that could be 
made to incurring the expenditure required for the establishment of so 
proper and so beneficial an instrument of general good. 

42. Although His Lordship has proposed to dissolve the connexion of 
the British Government with the Native Trustees of the Hindoo College 
and their education fund, he would not refuse to admit them to a re-union 
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with the Government Institutions which are now: to be establised, pro- 
vided the Native Managers will agree to the following conditions :— 

First.—That the Management shall be vested wholly and exclusively in 
the Council of Education by which alone the ayer of Government 
Education must be controlled. 

Secondly.—That the scholarships already founded, together with such fur- 
ther scholarships as their fund of Rupees 30,000 will endow, shall be allotted 
between the Hindoo College and the Presidency College in such manner 
as the Council of Education may determine; such scholarships, however, 
being open only to students of the Hindoo persuasion. 

43. The principle of exclusive allotment of scholarships to particular 
creeds is objectionable in itself; but under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, His Lordship would not object ta make this concession. 

44, It is however more probable that the Native Trustees will associate 
themselves with the new College which their co-religionists have recently 
founded in Calcutta, than with the Presidency College. 

45. Having thus drawn the outline of: the Educational Scheme which 
appears necessary for meeting existing defects, and to be best adapted to 
the ends in view, His Lordship will leave it to the Council of Education, 
if they should see fit to adopt the extended plan, to work out its details, 
and submit it in a complete form, for final sanction. His Lordship hopes 
that this may not occupy much time; and that before he resigns the 
active administration of the Government of Bengal, he may have the ” 
satisfaction of seeing the Educational Institutions of the Capital placed 
upon a footing adequate to the wants of the community, and worthy of 
the Government of the East India Company. 

I have the honor to be, 
é Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Crcit Beapon, 
Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 


No. 598. 


From F. J. MOUAT, M. D., 
Secretary to the Council of Education, 
To ©. Breapon, Esquire, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
Dated 10th March, 1854. 


Sir, 

I nave the honor, by direction of the Council of Education, 
: to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
PREsent: Wo. 527, dated 21st October 1853, convey- 

The Hon, Sir J. W. Colvile,Presdt, . <i : 
The Hon’blo F. J. Halliday. ing to the Council the views of the Most 
5 2 Gran Bouin Noble the Governor of Bengal upon the 
ir, ackson, i i i =. 
Buboo Bussomoy Dutt. various questions relating ba the Govern 
$ Ram Gopal abies ment Educational Institutions at Calcutta, 
Deo submitted by the Council in my letter of 


the 4th of August last, and directing the 
Council to work out the details of the extended plan, whereof the outline 
is drawn in'paragraphs 22 to 44 of your Jptter under reply, and to submit, 
in a complete form, for final sanction, a scheme framed upon the general 
design indicated by the Most Noble the Governor. 

2. The Council of Education, being fully convinced that the design 
whereof the outlines have been drawn by His Lordship, if maturely 
worked out in its details, and intelligently and liberally superintended in 
its operation, will place the Educational Institutions of the Capital “ upon 
“a footing adequate to the wants of the community, and worthy of the 
“ Government of the East India Company ;” and believing that nothing 
short of that design will accomplish this end, have proceeded joyfully in 
their present task. 

3, The main feature of the plan is the establishment of a new Presi- 
dency College, in a fitting building to be erected for the purpose: and as 
this part of the project, when the question was last before His Lordship, 
was complicated by our then existing relations with the Hindoo College, the 
Council will first proceed to explain their proceedings connected with the 
Hindoo College, under the yery liberal instructions of His Lordship upon 
this head; whereof they are happy to have it in their power to report 
that the result has been entirely satisfactory. 
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4. The first step taken by the Council was to communicate a copy of 

Arrangement with YOU" letter to the Hereditary Governors and 
the Hindoo College Managers of the Hindoo College, and to request 
Management. them to state their views and wishes upon the 
terms offered by His Lordship. ; 

5. It has been already intimated that the only persons in the Manage- 
ment of the Hindoo College, who had any vested or permanent rights or 
privileges connected with the Institution, were the Maha Raja of Burdwan, 
and Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore and his brother. 

6. The former intimated that, as far as his interests in th? College 
were concerned, he had not the- slightest hesitation in at once resigning 
the entire management of the College on its new footing, and the scholar- 
ships now attached to it and hereafter to bgcreated with its funds, wholly 
into the hands of the Council of Education, upon the terms proposed by 
the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal. 

7. Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore, after stating that he was indivi- 
dually opposed to any exclusive system in education or in other maRHETE: 
resigned his trust in the following terms :— 

“ Although as a trustee and the representative of the surviving co-heir of 
“ my late father, one of the Gelato founders of the Hindoo College, I can- 
« not be a consenting party to reyplutionize the College, yet in consideration 
“ of many circumstances of importance, I beg leave, with the concurrence of 
“ my. brother, hereby to transfer all the rights and privileges we possess in 
“ the Institution and its funds to the Government, who may in the exercise 
“ of sound discretion, remodel the Institution for the benefit of the public at 
“ Jarge, in such manner as it may think proper.” Baboo Prosunno Coomar 
Tagore further expressed a hope that the public-spirited conduct of the ori- 
ginal founders of the Hindoo College might be placed on permanent record, 
in “ some prominent memorial in the remodelled seminary, by which their 
“ names might be associated with the College through every period of its 
“ existence, and be embalmed in the grateful recollection of future 
“ generations.” * 

8. Baboo Russomoy Dutt, an elective member of the M: anagement of 
the Hindoo College, intimated his willingness at once to make over the 
College unconditionally to the management of the Council of Education, 
as his opinion had always been, that it should be thrown open on equal 
terms to all classes of the community. 

9. Baboo Ausootosh Dey, another elective Inember of the Management, 
deeply regretted the organic change proposed to be introduced into the 
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College, and retired from the Management, as he had no opinion to offer 
on the subject. 2 . 
* * Baboo Debendernath Tagore, 10. The remaining Native members* of 
Baboo Sreekissen Singh. the Management expressed no opinion upon 
the matter ; their views, if they entertained any, ate therefore unknown to 
the Council. 
, il. After the receipt of the documents above referred to, while the 
~ subject was still ynder consideration, the Hindoo College Management 
resigned its functions, and made over the College to the charge of the 
Council eff§fducation in ie following resolution passed on the 11th of 


January last, being the last meeting of the 
* Present: 


‘the Hone Sir J. Colvile. Hindoo ne hn raed = ae 
Dr. . cy i i 
Eobcs Btecaisy bac Russomoy Dutt brought to the notice 


“ the meeting that Baboo Prosunno Coomar 
“ Tagore had intimated, upon receiving notice of the presetit meéting, that 
“ he conceived he had surrendered his place in the Management, wih he 
“ placed his rights as Hereditary Governor at the disposal of the Govern- 
“ ment, and did not intend to take any further part_in the Management, 
“ and that no other Native member of the Management was in the habit of 
* attending the, meatings; whereupon, it was, on the suggestion of Baboo 
“ Russomoy Dutt, resolved; that the functions of the Hindoo College 
“ Management shall henceforth cease, and that the Principal be directed to 
“ take charge of the- Office, reporting to the Council of Education directly 5 
“and it was further resolved by the President and Dr. Mouat, that in 
“reporting this resolution to the Council of Education, the attention 
of that body be drawn t6 the long ‘and able services of Baboo Russomoy 
“ Dutt, as Secretary and Member of the Hindoo College Management.” 

12. Thus, in relation to the Hindoo College, there only remain to be 

Proposed comme- ‘termined upon, before putting the new plan 
moration of the ex- into operation, jirst, the future appropriation, in 
tinct HindooCollege. connexion with the new plan, of Hindoo College 
Scholarships, in suchgmanner as may be most consistent with the known 
wishes and intentions of the gubscribers; and secondly, the perpetuation 
of the memory of the original founders of the Hindoo College, as proposed 
by Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore. 

13, This last object, in which the Cougeil of Education heartily sym- 
pathize with the representations of the founders, will be promoted to a 
great extent by the perpetuation of the scholarships in the manner about 
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to be suggested, and it will be effected completely, the Council believe, 
by the erection of 2 Marble Tablet in a prominent position in the present 
Hindoo College building, on which should be inscribed a brief history df 
the origin of the College, with the names of those who aided in its forma- 
tion. Should any, corresponding tablets be erected in the new Presidency 
College building, perhaps the sense felt of the true value of the services 
done by those Hindoo gentlemen to the cause of education in Bengal, | 
might be expressed becomingly, by recording upon a tgblet in the new 
building to which all classes will have access, the fact that the way for 
the foundation of the General Presidency College in 1854, hall#been first 
opened by the founders of the Hindoo College in 1816... 

14, . The first object will be best effected, in the opinion of the Council, 
by assigning the scholarships in question to students in the Hindoo School, 
which the Junior Department of the Hindoo College will become after the 
closing of the Senior Department of that College; such scholarships to be 
held@&t the Presidency College, to be of the nature of Bursaries, and to 
be so designated. Called by that name, they will not interfere with any 
general system of scholarships that may be in operation. The special 

The Houtle W.W. Bink scholarships founded by. general subscrip- 

The Right Hon. SirEdwardRyan. tion in honor of particular individuals, as 
a Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore. named ip the margin, will retain ag Bursa- 
rics the names of the gentlemen in whose honor they were founded. ‘Two 
scholarships, founded by special grants from the Maha Raja of Burdwan, 
will retain, as Bursaries, the name of the founder. 

15. Other scholarships are now given in honor of five donors of large 
sums to the Hindoo College, to an amount equal to the income arising 


Maha Raja of Burdwan, from what remains of their donations. 
Baboo Gopeemohun Tagore, § These scholarships also will retain, as 
Raja Gopeemohun Deb, Ps 

Baboo Joykissen Singh. Bursaries, the names of the donors, To 


Baboo Ganganarain Doss, these may be added, as a new foundation, 


Bursaries to the value of Rupees 54 a-month; that being nearly ‘the 
annual income at present rates derived from what semains of the funds 
of the Hindoo College, after due reduction on account of the donations 
of the five great donors above mentioned.t These Bursaries may be called, 





* By oversight this last sgholarship has not yet been constituted. 


+ One scholarship on this account of rupees 30 a month is now given, and the interest 
on Rupees 7,300 lately recovered from the Baretto’s Estate is still assignable. It will 
amount at 4 per cent.to about rupees 24 a month. 
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in membry of the Institution by whose funds they are’ créited, Hindoo 
Glee Bursaries. 

"16. All the special scholarships but one are now given for thio 
scholarship standard, but they must be given hereafter (as Bursa t 
the junior scholarship standard. In consideration of this cireumastatete 
and for the sake of uniformity, the Council wotild reduce the monthly 

- value of each Bursary to 10 rupees, increasing the number proportionately. 
This allowance ig, by rupees 2 a month, more than the usual value 
now of at junior scholarship. It is, the Council think, sufficient, but not 
too much, considering that the Bursary is to be held at the Presidency 
College. Each Bursary would be held fog, four years, 

17. The following is the scheme proposed, in a tabulated form : 
ee ee 


> 


Future value Ra. 


NAME. 


Present value Rs. 
Future No: of 
Bursaries at 10. 


Present No. of 
Scholarships. - 





Hon'ble W. W. Bitdresr ieee “one con ase ete cannes 














1 | 20 ‘ 
Rt. Hon'ble Sir Edward Ryan, ww ae owe ce | 1 1 16 | 
Baboo Dwarkandth Tagore, sis see nee tee eneone 1 25 
Maha Raja of Burdwany.e so ose see oe soe ee 2 ‘ 48 4 
Rajo’of Burdwan family, ... 0 0.0 oe vee (tee ances 1 7.28. : 
Tagore family, me “ene See 000 sen can 0a8 ee ee 1 » y 
Gopeemohun Deb family, 1. see ssn ose ese sere | 18° : ‘ 
Joykissen Sing family, el een ade nee one ete eet i 12 ” 1 
Gunganarain Dosa, 0 os 1 12 
Surplus, .4. soe ose ose ° 0 
Hindoo College, 11. ase see o 54 

10 255 | 24 | 240 








18. This will afford six new Bursaries annually. There is an apparent 
saving of rupees 15 a month, but the reduction of interest from 5 to 4 
per cent. will more than compensate this. Gs 
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- 19. The Hindoo School will thus be placed in a very favarable posi- 
tion in comparison with the Government open schools.‘ 

- 20, -All difficulties connected with the Hindoo College having thu? 

pDetailed pro roid of a the Council hope, been disposed of ih & manner 

dexey’Colge. which cannot fail to be satisfactory to all parties, 

the ieee proceed, in compliance with His Lordship’s directi@its, to 
stibmit, in detail, the following complete scheme for carrying Mito execu- 
tion the new plan of Government Educational Institutions at the Presi- 
dency, whereof His Lordship has already determined thé otitlines. 

21.°°‘As has been observed, the leading featare éf this ‘plan js the 
establishitnent, in a suitable edifice to be erected for the purpose, of a 
Getieral College, to be called “ the Presidency College ;” to'be open to all 
youths of every caste and créed who pass the highest stantdard:.of school 
education; with which General College the existing Medica College, in 
all its branches, shall be united ; and to which, besides the courss'of-study 
now taught at the Hindoo College, other Professorshipaget practical 
science and art, whose establishment, as His Lordship obsérves) cannot 
be long postponed, shall be added; the whole to be arranged so as readily 
to receive youths from all parts of the Presidency; a College in short, 
Bich. when fully developed, shall be an Educational Institution of’ the 

Mghest order, complete in -itself, and worthy of the Metropolis of India, 
and of the British Government. 

22. As this noble plan, for want of any fitting college building, must 
be in some degree prospective, and as future development is a part of the 
design, the Council think that thé best way of ‘explaining the detailed and 
complete ‘scheme ‘which they have been required to submit, is to set forth, 
Jirst, their notion of what this College in its details ought ultimately to be, 
in order fully to realize His Lordship’s views; next, the arrangements 
which they think ought to be made now for its first constitution; and 
lastly, the progressive measures which they deent most likely to ensure 
its fall development hereafter. 

23. It is, the Council believe, of first sanction, that the whéle 
7 College should be in one building. There must 

Belltie. be at least two great departments, the Medical 
Branch, and the General Branch, and to these the Council trust that two 

_ other branches will be added as separate departments, namely; a School 
_ of Law and a School of Civil Engineering, All objects will be best provid- 
ed for in one building. One building can contain several rooms, common 
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to all departments of the College, such for example, .2s-halla, examina- 
"tion rooms, libraries and offices. But besides this, many. lectures will 
Be attended by students in various departments. For exampley, Ahe Ohe- 
mical and Botanical classes are essential parts of a medical 
they are not less essential parts of a General Colleges.gyd of the Natared : 
Philosophy classes, which are. certainly essential parts of a General College, 
it may, the Council believe, be safely said that a medical student. is not 
fairly trained, who, at least, has it not placed in his power to, attend such 
classed conveniently and withodt loss of time. With regard to students 
of Civil Engineering, the same may be said of the classes of Mathema- 
tics, Natural Philosophy, and Natural History, (not to mention again the 
i Botany and Chemistry classes,) which are no less essential to. a General 
College than to a thorough course of Civil Engineering, which, it.is hoped, 
will includggin this College, a fit preparation for the scientific and..econo- 
mic geologist. From such considerations as these, the economy in public 
money and private time, which consolidation in one building, as. welf. as in 
one institution, secures, will be obvious. 
24, Before the project of a Presidency College had been approved, 
the necessity of erecting a new building for the Medical College had been 
admitted ; and the Most “Noble the Governor had intimated to i Council 
his intention to recommend a grant from the General Revenues of t# 
lacs and ‘a half of rupees*for that purpose. The correspondence which® 
the Council of Education have had with the Council of the Medical 
College and professional gentlemen on this subject, leads them: to believe 
that a much larger sum than two lacs and a half would be indispensable 
for a mere Medical College of adequate extent. But ify believe that.a 
sum of six lacs would build a suitable College for all departments. The 
Council have now under consideration a plan of a Presidency College 
which shall soon be submitted to Government. 
, 25. The Council propose that candidates in all departments should 
be admitted once a year, at the close of the long 
vacation, viz., about the second week of June; 
paying, on admission, a matriculation fee, in consideration of the use of 
the library and philosophical apparatus. ‘This fee they would fix for the 
present at ten rupees. 
26. No student should be admitted who does not come up ne a pre- 
scribed standard of scholarship. Candidates presenting 2 certificate of 
having passed the required standard at a Government Institution, should 


Admission. 


* 
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be admitted at once. Other candidates should be subjected to examina- 
tion, and should not be admitted unless they pass the same standard. The 
Council consider the present junior scholarship standard, which, on an 
average, is passed by youths below sixteen years of age, as somewhat too 
low to qualify forgsmission to such a College ‘as is proposed to be now 
constituted. They would therefore fix the lowest standard for admission 
at what may be roughly estimated.at: something less than a year above 
the present junior scholarship standard. 

27. There should be four distinct branches or deccuat in the 

Courses of Study College, into one or other of whtich every student 
and Diplomas. should enter. In each branch a distinct course 
of education should be laid down, for passing successfully through which 
a distinct diploma should be given. Thus a diploma would’ be of the 
nature of a degree in any particular faculty. The four Brasjies should 
consist of a General, a Medical, a Legal and:a Civil Engineering branch. 

28. The term of study should be as follows in each branch :— 

The General Branch not less than four years. 

re Medical, » five years. 

56 Legal ye vi gg Bhires Fears, 

al eae sigh) Otvil Hisdtnoating: three years. 

29. Diplomas of proficiency should be given +o students who have 
gone through the whole term in any one of thése courses, and who have 
exhibited adequate proficiency at the final examination ; and to none others. 

30. The general and medical courses of study should be arranged 
so as to be suitable for youths who have just thoroughly mastered a 
school course. Ro legal and civil engineermg courses of study should 
be so arranged, that a student may conveniently quit-#he general course 
and enter either of them, after he has passed his second year in the general 
branch; also so that either of them may be conveniently entered by any 
one from the’ provinces or elsewhere, not previeusky: s~student of the 
Presidency College, who: passes a senior scholarship examination, and pays 
the matriculation fee. There should be nothing to prevent a student who 
has taken his diploma in the general branch, from entering any one of 
the special branches, if so minded. 

31. All students should pay a monthly fee, which for the present the 
Council would fix at. five rupees, This is less 
than the fee now paid at the Hindoo College, 
which, for the Senior Department, is eight rupees a month; but it is more 


Fees. 
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than the fee as yet-paid at. any.Mofassil College, ee ‘ot exceed 
three, rapees a month. a 

. 82. A matriculated student should be allowed to site, ‘aby: oF ae 
of his particular course ; and upon passing Seidaia 
own course, and in that clgss too, he. should 
obtain a certificate to that effect, in addition to his diploma, 

33. Any stranger should be allowed to attend any class, upon paying 
fifteen rupees for each course of lectures; but no examination. of: such 
strangers should be made... * 

34, The Coungil are of opinion that much good would result from 
connecting the Presidency College with all the 
Mofussil Colleges and Zillah Schools, somewhat 
upon the’ plan on which now the Colleges are connected with the Zillah 
Schools ofgthdi® respective circles by the system of junior scholarships. 
The Council would give to each Zillah School one annual Bursary, and 
to the Junior Department of each Mofussil College two annual Bur- 
saries, to be gained by the best competitors not below the required 
Presidency College standard, and to be held at the Presidency College, 
in the general branch for four years, subject to loss at the end of the 
second year if fair profitess is not made. A Bursary-hold ing at 
first into the Medical Branch instead of the General. Branch, or going 
out of the General Branch, after his first two years, into either of the 
special branches of Law or Civil Engineering, should be allowed to 
retain his Bursary for an additional or fifth year, to enable him to com- 
plete his course in his special branch. Bursary-holders should Pay their 
matriculation fee, but otherwise should be free student 

35. The Council regard the frequent education at. the Presidency 
College of youths of good promise from every part of. the Presidency, 
including the most remote provinces, as a habit to be encouraged by 
every legitimate means; and they conceive that this object would. be to 
some extent directly attained, and in its full extent greatly promoted, by 
such a plan as this. It would be inconsistent with the great plan of the 
“ Presidency College,” if its connection with the whole Presidency, so 
far as Government prizes are concerned, were limited to the very small 
circle of districts heretofore connected with the Hindoo College. 





Classes. 


Mofussil Bursaries. 


36. There should be two examinations in the General Branch, one ~ 


Examinations, Scho- the close of the second year, and one, the 


larships and Honors. final examination, at the close of the fourth. 
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year. A student failing to pass at either examination, would be thrown 
back a year. . At the first examination a certain number of scholarships 
should be given as rewards for the highest proficiency in-a particular 
study accompanied with fair.general progress, also for a high degree of 
general progress. , These scholarships should be held at the College for 
two years; and, at the final examination, honors should be given in each 
subject to all who exhibit the highest degrees of proficiency in that 
subject, provided they pass a sufficiently good examination in. the other 
subjects belonging to their preacribed“courses of gid to enable them to 
‘hold College Honors at all. 
87. .The following is regarded by the Council as an approximation 
. to the several courses of study which they 
Proposed Studies, would desire to open to the student in each 


branch of the fully-developed Presidency College. *., 


Generau Brancu. 


1 English. 
Lan 4 and Clas- ” 
sical Titerature, oe Latin. 


Vernacular. 

General, ;-Anetent and Moder, casi ogee: 
ity, ae ae 4 English. ae 

Indian. 

Moral. 
Philosophy, s+ { pena 


Logic. 
Political ae 


Geometry. 
pisisiaatinn or : Algebra. 
Higher Analysis. 
Chemistry, including Light, Heat and Electricity. 
. Natural Philosophy, including Astronomy. 
Physics, ae Natural History, including vegetable and Animal 
Physiology and Geology. 
Lreat Brancu. 
General Jurisprudence. Mahomedan Law. 
Elements of Civil Law. : : Mercantile Law. 
Elements of International Law. The Manicipal Law of Bengal, Civil, 
English Law, so far as it is applicable to Criminal and Fiscal—Procedury of 
India. Courts—Tenures of Land. 


Hindoo Law. 
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Crvin Exoinzzrine Brancn. . .. ,.:,. 


Drawing. Architecture. 

The use of Instruments. . Mining and Economic Gees: 
Surveying. i Roads, Bridges and Railways, 
Machinery. Canals and Embankments.- ~~ 
Materials. 7 


Mepicat Brancu. 


38. In this great branch of the future Institution, the Council have. 
nothing to propose but the continuation of the very complete course at 
present in operation in the Medical College, exclusive éf the classes of 
Chemistry and Botany, which will be transferred to the General Branch. 
A special course in the former of these sciences, in the higher ‘years, 
will be requisite with special reference to Medicine’; sid a special 
course in the Bitter of these sciences may perhaps be requisite . with 
special refererftte to Geology; which special courses will probably be 
seldom attended by other than professional students, but there: will be 
no’ need, on this account, to disconnect the chairs with the General 
Branch, to which, upon the whole, they certainly belong. 

39. In the General Branch, the design of the three classes of languages 

Explanation of the is to allow students to elect two of@be three: 
course. subjects set down, of which English must 
be one. Any student of European education who does not take up Latin, 
must be content to be required to pass the same examination in a 
Vernacular language, that is required to prove the mastery of his own 
native language, which a thoroughly well-educated man oughé to possess. 

This will place Native students on an equal footingswith students of 
European education; and in effect English is to the Native of India all, 
and much more than all, that Latin and Greek are to an Englishman. 
In English a full course of four years should be given, attendance in the 
whole of which should be imperative on all who do not take up Latin, 
for whom attendance in English for two years should be sufficient. In 
Latin a course of four years should be giverl; attendance during the 
whole of which should be imperative for those who take up Latin at all. 
Greek should be taught to those of the Latin class who desire to 
ies it® In Vernaculars a course of two years should be given, attend- 

a 


* Mr. Halliday objects to the teaching of Latin or Greek at the Presidency College, and 
would not constityte this chair at all. 





H 
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dance during the whole of which should be imperative on those who 
take up Vernaculars at all. In the subjects of Language and Classical 
Literature, the Council would insist on a high test for the diploma. 

* 40. .In the subject of History, the Council would give a course of 
two years. : 

41, The Council would reserve the classes of Mental: and Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy and Logic, for students of the last two 
years, giving to each subject a one year’s course, and they would give 
students the alternative of attMding either these, or the classes in the 
last two years of the Mathematical course. 

42, The Council would make attendance during the two first years on 
the classes of Geometry and Algebra imperative; and they would give 
the studants the alternative, during the last two years, of a further prose- 
cution of these subjects, or of attending the Metaphysical, Politico- 
Economical, and Logic classes. d . 

43. OfChemistry, including Light, Heat, and Electricity, there must be 
two courses ; and the Council would make attendance on the first of these, 
in one of the two last years of the College term of study, imperative. 

44. Of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, from the variety of the 
subjects @abraced by this class, there must be @ course of three years, 
on the whole of which the Council would render attendance imperative. 

45. In Natural History there must be one course, attendance on which 
should be imperative. 

46. The following table will show the classes that must be attended 
by every student in the General Branch, according to the above scheme, 
during each year of his College course. The Council are well aware, 
however, that any scheme of this nature must be viewed as subject to 
alteration after experience : 











Finst Year. Szconp Ygar. Turap Year. Fourra Yraa, 
English,. . +» | English, 2. 1. ,. English or Latin, .. English or Latin. 
Latin or Vernacular, ., | Latin or Vernacular, .. | Moral or Mathe- } Mental or Ma- 
General History,.. .. |General History, Pons} matics,.. | Philosophy | thema- 
Mathematics, .. .. Mathematics, .. .. /and Logie, and Potitical { tics, 

* Economy. 
Chemistry, .. .. .. [Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, .. | Natural Philosophy, .. |Natural Philosopif 
~ (Astronomy.) 
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47. In the Legal Branch, the dirst year should be given to General 
Jurisprudence, the Elements of the Civil Law, and the Elements of Inter- 
national Law; the second year to. the special systems of Municipal 
Law in force in India, in relation to particular classes of people, and 
Mercantile Law ;. the third year to Regulation Law, including the Reve 
nue Law, and the legal tenures of land in India, the Law of Procedure, 
the Law of Evidence, and generally the Law as administered in the Courts 
of the East India Company. During first year of the legal course, 
the Law student should be bound to attefid the le@tures in the General 
Branch on Moral Philosophy and Logic; and during the second year he 
should be bound to attend the lectures on Mental Philosophy and Poli- 
tical Economy. 

48, In the Civil Engineering Branch a course of three years is pro- 
posed, on the understanding that it is to embrace chiefly the theory of the 
science, and is to be commenced by young men who have already made 
a certain progress in Mathematics. The Council are of opinion that 

‘ students, in the first two years of this course, ought to attend the 

Mathematical and Physical classes of the third and fourth years in the 
General Branch. , 

49, A few general observations will be necessary to explais@the views 

of the Council in proposing the above 

a Porn on the course Qourse of study, which differs in some 

important points from the present system 

in the Government Colleges. . 

50, By the present system, though all students are obliged to atten 
in every class, the highest honors may be obtained by students who have 
learnt nothing in particular subjects, when the number of marks allotted 
to those subjects bears a small proportion to the aggregate number, ‘This 
the Council think a defect.. By the system now proposed, every student 
will be allowed, to a certain extent, to make his election amongst certain 
subjects; but in order to pass at all, or to obtain any honor, he must pass 
a prescribed test, showing fair progress in every subject, elective or 
otherwise, which forms part of his course, This will not interfere unduly 
with any student’s desire to bestow especial attention upon any subject or 
subjects he pleases. The improvement seems to the Council obvious. 

$1. The first difference in the course of study proposed, is in the 
subject of the English Language and Classical Literature. At present, 
though four years are given to this subject, there are but two classes, ‘a 
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student repesting in the second year a-course of study similar to, though ~ 
not always in thé books read the same as, that he has gone through the year 
before.* One rion for the adoption of this plan isthe want, in the 
Mofussil Colleges, of a sirfficient number of teachers. In. the Presidency 
College, the Council trust that this reason will not exist. In consequence 
partly of this defect, though more especially of the extreme attention 
which all students desirous of honors have lately been obliged to give to 
the higher Mathematics, (according to a part of the system. hereafter to 
be remarked upon,)*the m English part of the education at the 
Government Institutions in Bengal at present, the Council. think, is 
susceptible of improvement. The Council propose to have at the Pre- 
sidency College a distinct English class for the students of every year. 

52. In the present system, the course of study throughout is confined 
to a few works, or portions of works, and the examinations are confined 
to those works or portions of works that have been studied, and test 
merely the student’s recollection of the fragments which. he has read, and 
the minute criticisms thereon which he has been taught, during the year. * 
In the two last years of the course, the Cruncil would change this 
method, framing the final examination so us to test especially .the 
student’s general acquaintance with the language, and his poe know- 
ledge and understanding of its literature. 

63. In the subject of History, the Council think a similar improve- 
ment ought to be made. In the present system a portion of the history 
of.some one country is assiduously learnt every year, and with four 
such fragments the historical acquirements of the student stop. In place 
of this, the Council propose’a course of General History, Anciegt and 
Modern, of the leading features of the whole of which, the examination 
shall test the student’s knowledge. For those who wish to be grounded 
ina more searching and more philosophical study of History, English 
and Asiatic History will afford appropriate topics of class lecture upon 
books to be studied at home. 

54. Mental and Moral Philosophy, though books upon them occa- 
sionally form a part of a course of what is styled “Literature,” can 
hardly be said to form an essential part of the course of study in our 
present Colleges. No attempt at the systematic teaching. of these sub- 
jects is made; but the Council are of opinion that these subjects cannot 





* Norz.—In this respect there has been a partial improvement within the last two years. 
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be omitted to be systematically taught in any general schdl&e of liberal 
education. Especially, the Council think, they ought i to be omitted 
as essential parts in a Government scheme of educatiofin India, where 
they have been pursued with ardour frem time immemorial, and where 
mental cultivation and the study of a very subtle system of Metaphysics 
are treated as one and the same thing. Such an omission places the 
disciples of the new learning at an unnecessary disadvantage in the eyes 
of their countrymen. 

55. Logic also now forms no essential part of* the present system, 
School Logic, as in Whately, has been occasionally taught in our Insti- 
tutions, and Mills’s Work has once formed part of a year’s course of 
“ Literature.”” The Council think the subject, in some method or other _ 
adequately treated, indispensable. 

56. Political Economy has been taught in the same intermittent 
manner. It is believed that its systematic adoption as a part of the 
course of study was once proposed, but objected to, because it was 
thought not yet to have become a sufficiently-settled science to be fit 
for a collegiate course; seeing the contradictory views still held by its 
Professors upon many important points. But the Council do not con- 
sider this a valid objection. A very great deal of very useful, and of 
very much wanted knowledge may be taught upon this subject, without 
fear of rational contradiction ; and of all sciences it is to be said that the 
object of the Professor ought not to be to dogmatise, but to turn the 
mind of the intelligent scholar in the proper direction for obtaining for 
himself the best possible view of the subject that present lights afford. 

57. Hitherto, of the above branches of Philosophy, sometimes one, 
sometimes another, and sometimes none has formed part of a year’s 
course. The propriety of their forming parts of a collegiate course of 
instruction has been thus, from time to time, practically admitted; but in 
the infancy of our Educational Institutions, arrangements for teaching 
them systematically could not be made. This defect, the Council propose 
to supply in the Presidency College. 

58. In the present system, Mathematics, pure and mixed, are the only 
science regularly taught; and these are carried to a high point. Two- 
fifths of the marks given at enior scholarship examinations are for 
Mathematics ; and as a senior scholar in his second year must get three- 
fourths of the whole number of marks to retain his scholarship, it follows 
that College honors are now a matter of extreme difficulty for any one 
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who does n@ happen to have a mathematical head, and for any one, of 
whatever order gf, mind, who does‘not devote a very large portion of hig 
time to this one stience ; whilst those of a different order of faculties easily 
take high places, though they may -be generally deficient in other subjects 

59. This system was commenced about five years ago; and the argu- 
ment in favor of the study of Mathematics, to the exclusion of Logic and 
Metaphysics (and all other sciences;) will be found ably stated by Mr. 
Bethune, the late lamented President of the Council, in an address to the 
students of the Kishnaghur College, printed in the General Report of Public 
Instruction for 1850-51. It is however in the knowledge of the Council 
that experience had led Mr. Bethune, some little time before his death, 

_ to admit that. some change of system upon this point was advisable. The 
change contemplated was the adoption of a double éripos, so that honors 
might be taken either in Mathematics or in General Literature, a principle 
which is not lost sight of in the system now recommended by the Council.* 
The experience of two more years, and the mature consideration of the 
subject, have led the Council to the conviction that the exclusive mathe- 
matical system is untenable. 

60. The introduction of this system has been a subject of great, and 
the Council believe of just. complaint, amongst. the- students; eapecially 
with those who have the highest appreciation of English Literature, in 
which it is now physically impossible for a student: taking honors, to. make 
the progress that used to be generally made before such preponderance 
.was given to Mathematics. ‘The ill consequence of this lately-adopted 
plan was assigned as one of the motives for the institution of the indepen- 
dent Metropolitan College for Hindoos; a fact which at least shows the 
feeling on this question of the educated classes of Hindoos in Calcutta. 

61. The importance of mathematical study in a general course of 
liberal education, is by none maintained on the ground of the direct useful- 
ness in after life of more than a somewhat elementary knowledge of this 
science. It is maintained on the ground of the general mental benefit 
which this study affords; and in a high appreciation of this mental benefit 
the Council entirely concur. But they believe that it is now admitted by 
those whose authority is the greatest on such a subject, that whilst the 





* Norz.—See a note by the Secretary printed at page xl. of the General Report for 
1851-52. The statement in the text is made on the authority of the Secretary, who was 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Bethune’s views on educational subjects. 
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high.analysis with which the modern mathematician is faftiliar, affords 
far.ecientific purposes an instrument of wonderful pegrer, it does not 
(at least in any corresponding degree) strengthen the reason, or itiprove 
the general character of the mind. On this ground the Council would 
leave the higher and more difficult branches of this study to those whose 
future professions make them necessary, and to those whose turn of mind 
fits them for excellence -in this line; but they would not force others 
beyond their strength. They would make the elementary study of Geo- 
metry and- Algebra indispensable to all; believing few youths of any 
capacity at all to be incapable: of ‘some advancement in these sciences, 
and believing such a study, besides its uses for its own sake, to be of real 
benefit to the mental powers. But beyond this point, they would leave 
those who prefer other studies to pursue their bent, without being at a 
disadvantage with respect to other, though very frequently not ae 
orders of intellect than their own. 

62, These remarks are of general application, but the Council think” 
that the peculiarities of the question, as far as the Government Educational 
Establishments in India are concerned, greatly strengthen their case. 
Practically, whit suffers most in the present system is English Literature. 
Now the Council would ask, what general improvement in the strength 
and tone of the mind, which the strongest supporter of a partially exclu- 
sive mathematical education claims for his system under ordinary circam- 
stances, can be put for 2 moment into comparison with that improvement 
in the strength and tone of the mind, which a Native of India aegis by 
a large acquaintance with English Literature? . 

63. It is to be'remembered further, that we are not preparing a scheme 
of education merely for professional men and school masters, bat (ae we 
hope) for the whole gentry of the country. 

64. In the department of Physical Sciences, though the aplication 
of Mathematics to Physics in theory is carried to a high pitch in the pre 
sent system, little or nothing is shown experimentally, and certainly 
nothing in the shape of a demonstrative or experimental course exists, 
No branch of Natural History is professed to be taught, and it is well 
known that no effective progress in Natural Philosophy is possible 
with paper-work alone. The want of every thing of a practical character 
in the educational course at present, appears to the Council to 
be its greatest defect. Every thing that strikes the senses, one half of 
the whole circle of knowledge, is as it were ignored in our present 
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scheme of lucation. This, the Council incline to think, would be # 
grave defect in any country, but they cannot doubt that it is so in India. 
It is in the more practical business of life, and in the physical depart- 
ments especially, that education, in Bengal at least, has‘ done nothing. 
Our Colleges, it must be admitted, have not turned out for many years 
past half a dozen students who have attempted to earn their own liveli- 
hood in any other line than as clerks and Government employees. 
Whilst we have trained scholars, in scores, who will integrate a difficult 
problem, no one has ever left our schools whom an Officer making a 
road would employ as an overseer, in preference to an English sergeant 
who can just read and write. , : 

65. The Council look to the department of Civil Engineering for the 
proper éducation of one particular class of individuals capable of useful 
employment, private as well as public, in many practical lines; but in 

e their opinion it is emphatically our present duty, by working upon the 
higher classes, to train the native mind generally to a more just appteciation 
of the Physical Sciences, and to give educated natives that practical bent, 
the mother of real progress, which marks the present epoch in Europe, but 
which is strangely absent in all the educated classes of this country; 
not less absent amongst those heretofore educated in our English Schools 
and Colleges, than amongst the ancient Brahmuns of Benares, - 

66. The one exception to our system, the Bengal Medical College, in 
the opinion of the Council, proves the case they would establish. In 
Medicinewand Surgery only, has a practical direction been given to the 
education we impazt to the natives of this country; and the admirable 
success of that great experiment, short as has been the time that has 
elapsed since its commencement, has been such as its most sanguine 
promoter would not have dared to prophecy eighteen years ago. 

67. What has been done in Medicine may be done in every 
department. But a healthy, spontaneous, and general progress in this 
direction is not to be expected, whilst all the best-educated men in 

_ the country are kept in practical ignorance of every kind of physical 
knowledge. 

68. It is on these grounds that the Council have proposed to make 
attendance on elementary courses of Natural Philosophy and Natural 
History compulsory, in the Presidency College. 

69. On the same grounds, the Council would rejoice to see attached 
to the Institution, a School of Arts, such as has been lately established 
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with success at Madras, and a School of Painting. They would also be 
glad to see a class for the theory of Music. ; 

70. Law lectures were commenced experimentally in the Hindoo 
College twenty-two years ago, and after intermissions they were ‘again 
commenced about ten years ago, but they are still only upon an expe- 
rimental footing. A Barrister gives two lectures a week on Law, which 
no doubt, by turning the attention of the students to the subject, are 
useful. Some of them have shown considerable aptitude for the study of 
law, but it is obvious that law cannot be systematically or successfully 
taught until the subject is made part of the regular course of College 
studies, and becomes one of the paths to College honors. At present those 
only who will attend, and as the time which they devote to the class is taken 
from the studies by which alone they can gain or retain a scholarship, their 
number is small and their attendance is irregular, The Council think that 
not less than a three years’ course of systematic study will suffice to, 
give th@legal training for professional purposes which they consider 
desirable. 

71, Whenever an opportunity of acquiring a regular legal education 
of this sort is afforded, a legal diploma at the Presidency College might 
supersede the present Vakeels and Moonsiffs’ examinations, and so become 
necessary to every lawyer over a large circle of districts not too remote 
from Calcutta. 

72, The following is the Staff which would be necessary for the ° 
College when fully constituted. he chairs 


Proposed College Staff. marked thus (*) are alre dy to eciateised 
either in the Hindoo College or the Medical College :— . 
1* Professor of English Language and | 1* Professor of Chemistry. 
Literature. 1* Professor of Botany. 
1* Assistant ditto. 1 Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
1 Professor of Latin and Assistant ditto. Astronomy. 
1* Professor of Vernacular ‘Literature. 1 Professor of Natural History and 
1* Professor of History and Political Geology. 
Economy, 1* Professor of Law. 
1 Assistant ditto. 1 Assistant ditto. 
1 Professor of Moral and Mental Philo- | 1 Professor of Civil Engineering. 
sophy and Logic. 1 Assistant ditto. 
1* Professor of Mathematics. 1* Drawing Master and Teacher of 


1 Assistant ditto. Surveying. 
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423, In all twelve Professors, of whom one should be the Principal, five 
Assistant Professors, and one Master. Of the twelve Professorships, 
including one Principal, seven are now in existence, viz., five in the Hindoo 
College, and two in the Medical College; and of the five Assistant Profes- 
sorships, one is now in existence in the Hindoo College, on the establish- 
ment of which there is also now a Drawing. Master, This will leave only 
the five following new chairs and four Assistant Professorships to be 
supplied :-— 


1 Professor of Latin (and Greek) and ; 1 Professor of Civil Engineering. 
Assistant Professor of English Lite- Assistant Professor of History and 
rature, Political Economy. 

1 Professor of Moral and Mental Philo- Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


_ 


_ 


sophy and Logie. 1 Assistant Professor of Law. 

1 Professor of Natural Philosophy and | 1 Assistant Professor of Civil Engi- 
Astronomy. neering. 

1 Professor of Natural History and e 


Geology. 


74. Considering that the salary attached toa chair in the Medical 
College is Rupees 400 a month, besides the full Military pay and allow- 
ances of the holder, who is required to devote only a portion of his time 
to the College, and therefore is permitted to practise in his profession ; and 
considering the expense of living in Calcutta, more especially in the item 
of house:rent, and the circumstance that all or most of the chairs in the 
General Weanch of the Presidency College will be filled by gentlemen who 
will have no other source of income,* and of whom it will be required 
to devote their whole time to the College, the Council are decidedly of 
opinion that the salary of a gentleman holding no appointment but a 
Professorship, and giving his whole time to that duty, ought not to be 
less than Rupees 600 a month, with an allowance of Rupees 100 a month 
for house rent, and that the salary of an Assistant Professor, in a corres- 
ponding chair, ought not to be less than Rupees 300.a month, with Rupees 
80 a month for house rent. For less than this the Council believe that 
Government cannot look with certainty to securing the wervices of men 
fit to fill a chair in such an Institution. 





* This remark, it will be observed, does not apply to Professors in the special branches of 
Medicine, Law, and Engineering. 
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. 75. On this scale the cost of the Presidency College, when fully deve- 
loped, would be as follows :— 


1 


oe 


ia 


~ 


ea 


_ 


Professor of English Language and Literature, .. ... 
House rent, ais nace Gusto she yan eee 
Assistant Professor of ditto, ... . ; 
House rent, ese see see cae toe nae 
Professor of Latin (and Greek) ‘and Assistant Piaf 
OF itto;: “ieee tei “Sea dass eds Sbso, Bed—Seeen dade <5 








House rent, ose see one see ee cae nee cat cnet 











Professor of Vernacular Literature, $860 SRS “dee vee 
Professor of History and Political Economy, .. seas 
House rent, dae. aes.» Spa eae Seb Lace Leee- Fee: 
Assistant ditto, aes, sane x iia. Aeeuh., sadeoes 
House rent, Nou, Gen. "Lenet see! “ane see vee 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy and 
Logie, wn nee ove ote cee wee tae te 
House rent; iss sey) aves dex <bean ache Abel eS 
Professor of Mathematics, Rae Messe ‘aaah ae, “coke Sain 


Honsecrenity 2. sie dec. Sse: tees see aged la Caen, eee 
Assistant Professor of ditto, 4... ses sae see see ane 
Hone rent, sets: ved See Svs Vas See) to dade 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, .. 
House rent, pan {ake aber Mee yONee 66d: rade) dedar « “Senay 
Professor of Natural History and Geology, see as 
Howse rents: Sc. tase. lees» ae: “eee “ade, es. aes Gastade 
Professor of Law, ao nee eee ene cee anette one 


1 Assistant Professor of Law, 1. ss ese see cee gee eee 


- ~ 


res 


Professor of Civil Engineering, wee nee nee eee 
House rent, sso ss. one ne cen nan tes cee 
Assistant Professor of ditto, 4. ms ese see aoe 
House rent, os. oes oes nee vee tee ttetee 
Drawing Magger and Teacher of Surveying, ... ...  .. 
Professor of Chemistry, } Paid as now in the Medical 
Professor of Botany, ... } College. 





600 
100 
300 

80 


600 
100 
300 
600 
100 
300 

80 


600 
100 
600 
100 
300 

80 
600 
100 
600 
100 
400 


00 


600 
100 
300 


- 80 


800 





Total, .. .. Rs, 


Or annually, Rupees, ... 


8,420 





1,01,040 





76. Of the above, the Professor who holds the office of Principat 
should receive an additional allowance of Rupees 600 a month, as the 
executive control of the whole College will be vested in him. This 
would make the whole cost Rupees 9,020 monthly, or 1,08,240 
annually. 
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77. Having now set forth in detail what the Council think the Presi- 
Hindoo College dency College ought eventually to be, I proceed 
Staff now available, °° describe what the Senior Department of the 
Hindoo College at present is, from which materials 

for setting on foot the Presidency College immediately are available. 

78, At present the Hindoo College, in its Senior Department, gives 
instruction in the English Language and Literature, History, Mathematics, 
Law, Bengalee, Drawing, and Surveying. The following is its Instruc- 
tion Staff, with their salaries :— 


1 Principal and Professor of Mathematics (Mr. Sutcliffe),.. Rs. 600 0 0 

House rent, Gist: cete~ tues: Vesa’ oe seo » 140 00 
1 Professor of English ‘Literature and History (Mn. I ones), »n 50 0 0 
1 Professor of English Literature (Mr. Grapel), «1 weg | 250 0 OO 


1 Assistant Professor of English Literature and History 





(Mr. R. Tand), ose see ne ae ae tee ee 800 0 
1 Professor of Law (Mr. Theobald), sa. ase aes seneee gp 800 0 OO 
1 Professor of Vernacular Literature (Baboo Ram Chun- 

der Mittre), ee vee ae eee cee tee wee tte 200 0 OO 
1 Drawing Master and Teacher of Surveying (Mr. Rowe), 5 10610 6 
1 Pundit, ... ooo soe ee ee nae nee tee tee wee wee gy 35 0 0 
8 Monthly Cost, .. Rs. 2,431 10 6 


being an annual charge of Rs. 26,179-14-0. 
79. The Council propose to close the Hindoo College at the end of 


* : the present session, viz.,on the 15th of April 
Immediate mea- 


sures proposed. 





next; and on the same 5 alay to announce the 
constitution of the new Presidency College, and 
of the Hindoo School, which will both open for the first course of in- 
struction on the 15th of June, the day of the openingtof the next session 
of the Medical College. The present students in the Senior Department 
of the Hindoo College can be classed in the Presidency College, in the 
four classes which will represent hereafter the students of each year, 
according to the acquirements which each student possesses. . 

80. They propose to model the departments of English and Verna- 
cular languages and Classical Literature, at once, upon the principles 
recommended in a former part of this letter, for the Institution when fully 
developed. They have available the services of Mr. Jones as Professor 
of English, of Mr. Hand as Assistant Professor of English, and of Ram 
Chunder Mittre as Professor of the Vernacular. 
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81. They propose also to model the department of History at once 
upon the same principles. They have available for this the services of 
Mr. Grapel. It is not expected that any AssistanteProfessor will be 
required for History immediately. ; 

82. The Council propose to model the department of Mathematics, 
embracing pure and mixed Mathematics, also at once upon the principles 
recommended to be adopted in the College when fully developed. For 
this department they have available the services of Mr. Sutcliffe, the 
Principal of the Hindoo College, and they do not think that any Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics will be required immediately. 

83. In these three great departments, then, if the views of the Council 
be approved, the Presidency College, at its opening, can adopt the complete 
course recommended as it ultimate object, excepting only the Latin Class. 

84. For all the above classes, room can be found in the apartments 
now used for the Senior Department of the Hindoo College, until the 
new Presidency College is built. 

85. But the Council further recommend that a step be at once taken, 
from the very opening of the Presidency College, in the direction of the 
Physical Sciences. 

86. They propose that the Medical College classes of Chemistry and 
Botany be immediately opened to the students of the General Branch 
of the Presidency College. 

87, The present Chemical course occupies two years, but it consists 
of a single course repeated, which is attended by students twice over. Dr. 
Macnamara, with reference only to Medical students, has projected the ex- 
tension of the course to two years. This will exactly fit the scheme of the 
Council, as the first year’s course can be made suitable to the general student, 

88. The presegt Botany course occupies the student two years, but 
it too consists but of one course of lectures, repeated in the second year. 
A similar alteration will be necessary, the Council think, in this course 
also, when Botany becomes part of the general course of study. 

89. On reviewing the above proposals, His Lordship will see that a 
decided step can be taken towards the complete education ultimately pro- 
posed, even at the opening of thenew Presidency College three months 
Heorer without any additional charge to the Education Fund. 

90, Butthe Council venture to ask anthority 

Additional Staff re- for making at once a step still further in ad- 

commended at once. vance, which can be made at comparatively a 
small cost. 
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91. Although few Latin students are to be expected at first, yet con- 
sidering how intimately connected, in the opinion of the majority of the 
Council, the necesgity of teaching Latin is with the change to a College 
open to all classes froma College open only to Hindoos, the Council venture 
to recommend that they be authorized to make such temporary arrange- 
ments as they can, for obtaining the services of an acting Professor of 
Latin, who will act also as an Assistant in the subjects either of the Eng- 
lish Language and Classical Literature, or of History, as may be most ex- 
pedient, at an expense not exceeding. Rupees 300 a month. A perma- 
nent arrangement can be hereafter made, before the new College build- 
ing is completed. The Council are anxious from the first to hold out 
adequate encouragement to youths of European and” Anglo-Indian 
parentage, to complete the education they now receive, by coming, after 
they have finished their course in their present schools, to the new 
Presidency College ; and as these youths are now taught Latin at seve- 
ral of the Calcutta Schools, it seems clear that such encouragement 
cannot be held out, if the new Institution is below the old one in this 
important point.* 

92. Further, although the Council are able to provide at once for two 
branches of Physigal Science,t they are unable, 
with existing means, to provide for the most 
general, the most interesting, and in their view the most important of all, 
namely Natural Philosophy. They believe that if a chair of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy be constituted, neither the more essential 
part of the necessary apparatus, nor an individual ‘fit to fill it will be 
wanting by the 15th June, and they respectfully recommend that this 
addition be now made to the General Branch of the new College. 

93. Lastly they have to recall the attention of His Lordship to the 

iin Tader-Setteiary 46des correspondence with my Office noted on the 
vernment of Bengal, 16th Septem- margin, relative to the establishment of a 
a eere to Government of chair of Geology. - The Hon'ble Court of 
Bengal, 13th October 1851. Directors thus expressed themselves in a 

From Under-Secretary to Go~ 
yernment of Bengal, 29th April despatch, dated the 30th January 1850. 
iia ‘ = «We are disposed to approve the establish- 
* ment of a course of lectures on Geology, and we think it should, be con- 

e 


{ Chemistry and Botany. 





* Mr. Halliday, as mentioned in a former note, objects to the Professorship of Latin 
altogether ; of course, therefore, he do$s rfot concur in this recommendation, 
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* nected with the class of Civil Engineering, should such -elass be consti- 
“tuted. The importance of Geological knowledge to Engineers, is well 
“ pointed out in the memorandum of Mr. Simms. We think also that 
“the Museum of Economic Geology should be assigned to the same class, 
“and that the expense of the lectures and the museum should be brought 
* under one head.” 

94, The Hon'ble the Deputy Governor of Bengal called upon the 
Council of Education to report as to the establishment of a course of 
lectures in Geology in the Medical College, with reference to the above 
authority granted by the Hon’ble Court. 

95. In reply to the above call, the Council, by my letter of the 13th of 
October 1851, recommended earnestly the constitution of a chair of Geology 
in the Medical College, and the transfer to the new chair of the custody of 
the Museum of Economic Geology which belongs to Government, from the 
Asiatic Society, to whose charge it had been temporarily made.over in 1841. . 
It was a part of the Council’s plan to assign to the new chair, in part-pay- 

wtih . Seep ment of the cost thereof, the allowance granted for 
Contingencies,.. ,, 64 the Curatorship of this Museum.* The Asiatic 
Rs, 314 Society, when asked to report upon the question, 

freely concurred in the propriety of the proposal. 

96. The Council’s proposal’ was submitted by the Hon'ble the then 
Deputy Governor of Bengal, for the approval of the Government of 
India, but it was not sanctioned by the last-mentioned Government at 
that time, on the grounds that the Hon’ble Court contemplated the 
connexion of the Geological Lectures with a class of Civil Engineers, not 
with the Medical College; that it was doubtful whether instruction in 
Geology would be necessary for such Civil Engineers as could be produc- 
ed for some time to come ; and that if necessary, the Medical College was 
not an appropriate place for it. Therefore, pending the decision of the 
question of establishing a Civil Engineer’s Institution, then under con- 
sideration, it was thought best to leave the Geological Museum where 
it was. 

97. The Council trust that the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal 
will see that #o far as the establishment of a Geological -chair is concern- 
ed, the position of the case is now entirely altered. A chair of Geology 
certainly could not have been proposed in connexion with a Medical Col- 
lege except from the necessity of the case; and itis undeniable that 
naturally such a chair forms no feature of a Medical College. But it 
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does form naturally a feature, and a most indispensable feature, of a 
General College such as His Lordship has now determined to found; 
and now, in connexion with such a College, the cost will be charged, not 
to the Medical College, but the General Education Fund, as it ought to 
be. Besides the Museum of Economic Geology, there are two collections 
which mdf be transferred to the chair in the Presidency College; viz., an 
European collection of Minerals, arranged, classified, and identified by 
Mr. Rose of Edinburgh, and a Berlin collection of fossils and rocks, both 
now in the Medical College.* 

98. The services of Professor Oldham, temporarily, might be made 
available for lectures on Mineralogy and Geology, at the opening of the 
College, as the field-work of that gentleman is necessarily suspended during 
the whole of the rains: but the Council earnestly hope that a scien- 
tific gentleman may be appointed from Europe, especially for the chair 
of Natural History and Geology, as soon as practicable. This recom~ 
mendation is made with especial advertence to the Enparesny department 
of Civil Engineering. 7 

99. In the department of Law, the Council propose to direct the next 
course of lectures to be prepared on tHe principles above explained, for 
students in their first year of the Law course. For a year, certainly, an 
Assistant Professor of Law will not be required, * 

100. The Council of Education earnestly recommend the constitution 
of the Civil Engineering Department, by the appointment'of a Professor 
and an Assistant Professor, as soon as possible. . 

101. It will not be necessary, the Council thinkgto appoint a Professor 
of Moral and Mental Philosophy and Logic, until the new College has 
been twq years in operation. By that time, the Council think, that the 
services of a gentleman from Europe should be engaged for this chair; as 
also those of a gentleman competent to fill the chair of History and 
Political Economy. But if the above recommendations meet with appro-~ 
val, a fine institution for general education, not fully, but still largely, 
developed, will certainly be opened for all classes and creeds on the 15th 
of June next, at an expense comparatively pee beyond the present cost 
of the Hindoo College. 





* For these collections the Institution is indebted to the liberality of Drs. Mouat 
and McClelland, 
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102. It only remains to provide for the scholarahips of the Presidency 

Proposed Scholar- College. A sum of rupees 366, 8 month is 
ships and Honors. available from the Government Scholarships of 
the Hindoo College. The Council think rupees 30 a month a fit sum at 
which to fix each scholarship. At this rate, supposing each scholarship 
to be held for two years, the existing funds will afford 12 scholarships, or 
six new scholarships annually. The Council are of opinion that this 
number would be quite inadequate for the Presidency College. For the 
General Branch alone they think it should be doubled; and they would 
allot these rewards annually to the classes attended by the students in 
their first two years, as follows :— ; 





English, ... os. eee on 2 

Latin, ... . 1 

History, w. a 1 
’ 


Mathematics, 0. see see eee nee cee tees re tee ceeene 8 
Natural Philosophy, 1. see eve woe ee . 
General Proficiency,.e. see sss ese ate aoe tee toe ener 





103. As in the case of the Bursaries, the Council are of opinion that a 
scholarship-holder who goes into either of the special branches of Law or 
Civil Engineering, should be allowed to retain his Scholarship for an 
extra or third year, to enable him to complete his course in that branch. 
The Council would allow the present scholarship-holders in the Hindoo 
College to retain thei® scholarships under the present rules. 

104. At the final examination in the General Branch, the Council 

* would give a medal to the most proficient student in each subject taught, 
if he pass a fair examination in every subject that forms part of his 
necessary course, open to the competition of students of the corresponding 
year in the three special branches, In each of the three special branches, 
the Council would give a medal to the students who, not having lost a 
year in that branch, pass the best final examination. 

105. Bursaries should be given up by a Bursary-holder obtaining a 
scholarship.” No scholarship or medal should be gained by a student 
who has lost a year. * 

106. The best reward for the most proficient students in the Civil 
Engineering Department, would be admission into the public service, on a 
footing somewhat corresponding with t¥gtof Sub-Assistant Sureeons. 
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107. The Council will now advert to the other features of the new 
plan determined upon by His Lordship. ‘ 

108. In converting the Junior Department of the’ Hindoo College 
into.a Hindoo School for the higher orders of 
Hindoos, the Council propose to make no imme- 
diate change of arrangements. ‘The department at present consists of the 
following classes and masters :— 


Hindoo School. 























a] 2 ot 5 
Bel 3 3 
Crass. 2 8 “a8 Pe 
Bo 3 Names or Masters: ¢ i 
Je) 2F | ga 
Sul 28 g 
65 a] a 
Zi 4 < 
Ssniok DevartMent. 
Ist Class, ees | 36 | 144] 0} O] Mr. C. T. Vaughan, deat chase Tone 0] 0 
2nd ditto, oe | 28 | 132] 0; 0 Babo® Ram Chunder Mittre, gee 010 
8rd ditto, «. | 19 | 96] 0] 0| Mr. J. B. Grisenthwaite, see nee-] 200] 0] 0 
2 Pundits 1 at 35 and 1 at 20, oe | 55] 0] 0 
Junior DeraRTMent. 
ist. Class, «| 25 | 125] ©] 0| Baboo Isserchunder Saha, ... . «.. | 150! 0/ 0 
2nd ,, Sec. .A,] 21 | 100) ©} 0} ,,  Hurro Chunder Dutt, a | 120] 0] 0 
» » 9» B,| 22 | 100; 0] 0}. ,, Baney Madhub Banerjee, ... | 95] 0] 0 
i a » C,| 23] 95; 0] 0} ,, Gopee Kissen Mittre, a» | 90] O| 0 
3rd Class » A,] 19 { 85! 0] 0} ,, Joy Gopal Sett, oe eee | 80] 0] 0 - 
» » » B25 +90) 0} 0] ,, Sree Nath Bose, oe oe | 75) 01 0 
» » » ©, 20] 95] 0] 0) , Gopal Chunder Dutt, we | 60) 0} 0 
4th Class ,,° Aji 15 | 50: 0,0! ,, Gopal Chunder fanenee «| 60° O10 
ae » ow Bill 30) 0} ©} ,,  Mohendernath Roy, ... ... | 50] 0] 0 
» om» oo» ©) 17 ¢ 75) 010) 4,  Judonath Saha, .. .. 4. | 30] of 0 
4 Pundits at 20, 0. 1. we a | 80] 0} 0 
Servants, .. ss. ee vee aoe eee | 67) 0] 0 
| ; — ofall kinds, .. ..| 50) 0) 0 
1 Proportion of Office Establishment |” 
—4d of existing Establishment, | 75] 0] 0 
E87] O10 0; 117387; 0 0 
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109. The Council propose that the present ‘establishient’ be. retained 
for the school, and that as vacancies occur, it be gradually remodelled on 


the following scale :— 


Head Master, 
Second ditto, 
Third ditto, 
One Pundit, 


First Master, 
Second ditto, 
Third ditto, 
Fourth ditto, 
Fifth ditto, 


Sixth ditto, .. 


Seventh ditto, 
Lighth ditto, 
Ninth ditto, 
Tenth ditto, | 


Senion DepaRtMent. 





vee tee eee ee ete ae 300 
ee wee cee ee ote tee wee we 150 
eee nee te tee are te eeeees «= 40 
Juxton DEParTMeEnt. 
eee eee ee ee tte nee tee wee 100 
fee tee tte ete tee ee teens 90 
tee n0e nse ee tee ete wee we 80 
ote nee tee tee wee tee seeeee 70 
co cc cS a 1) 
see eee nae nee one tee tneene 50 


Co a i, oe rrr: (1) 
a 2) 

tee ne ee ane tee tee teen = 20 

4 Pundits at 20 each, 64. ose cee nee ase eee 80 
rr er er rer | f 


Servants, ... 





Contingencies of all kinds, 2. ws see eee eee 50 


Proportion 


of Office 
existing Establishment, 4... se 


Establishment—jd_ of 
se oe 70 


oooo 


eocooooooooocecse 


ooo ° 
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110. The Council are of opinion that the present rate of schooling fees 


in these departments (viz. Rupees five a month) is 


high, and that it 


should be reduced to an uniform rate of four Rupees for each pupil, which 
they beg accordingly to recommend. All free studentships should at 


once be abdlished. 


111. The school, though in the same building with the Sanserit College, 
will not be in any way connected with it. 


Branch School. 


112. 


The Colootollah Branch School will 


“remain as af gen a change of name only 


being required. 
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113. In the Calentta Mudrissa the Council will carry into effect, from 
the opening of the next Session, all the changes which 
have already been communicated to and approved 
of by the Government. — : 

114. It is proposed to fix, for the present, the fee that is to be levied 
from the pupils of the Arabic, Persian, and English Classes, at one Rupee 
a month. 

115. The Colingah Branch School will be opened to all classes of the 
: “community from the 15th of June next, and will 
be organized upon the same scale‘ and plan in 
all respects as the Colgptollah Branch School. 


116. The Council believe that the plan above detail- 


Saasleeton: ed, if approved, will carry into immediate effect the 
wishes of His Lordship. 


Mudrissa. 


Colingah School, 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, - 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Frep. J. Movart, 
Secretary Council of Education. 


No. 181. 


From tan SECRETARY to raz GOVERNMENT or BENGAL, 


To tHe SECRETARY to tHE COUNCIL or EDUCATION. 


Duted Fort William, the 10th April, 1854. 
* * ; 

‘I aM directed by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal 
eta to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Education. letters, noted on the margin, relative 

No. 598, dated 10th March 1854. to the Presidency College which it 

» 7184, 4th April 1854, with enclosure, proposed to found at Cs alcutta. 

2. @His Lordship has read, with the highest interest and satisfaction, 
the admirable letter in which the Council have submitted their proposals 
regarding this ‘College ind he has desired me to offer to the Council 
his acknowledgments of the ability and lucid completeness with which 
they have interpreted and embodied the views of the Government on 
this important subject. . 

3. To the Council’s scheme, as a whole, the Governor is happy to 
give a prompt and full consent. A recommendation of it will immediate- 
ly be addressed to the Government of India, by whom His Lordship 
hopes it will be submitted without delay to the Honorable Court. 

4, His Lordship feels that the Council are so much better qualified. 
than he can pretend to be for -the task of organising a general system of 
College Education in India, that it is with much diffidence, and always 
with deference, that he offers remarks on any details which, after delibe- 
ration together, they have decided to suggest to the Gbvernment. There 
are, however, several points on which His Lordship ventures to doubt 
the expediency of their proposals. 4 

5. The first of these is the proposal that Latin should form part of 
the College course. The Council will not be disposed to suspect His 
Lordship of undervaluing or contemning the Classical Education which is 
received in the Colleges of England. If. therefore, he offers an objection 


Sir, 
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to it here, it is solely because he does not think that, for the present 
at least, the Government system of education in India should include a 
course of ancient classics. The system, His Lordship conceives, should 
be calculated to bestow a thoroughly gdod and complete education in the 
practical and classical knowledge of England and of India; but he is of 
opinion that those who seek a complete instruction in ancient classics 
should still look for it in the seminaries and universities of England. = * 

6. The Council propose to teach Latin in the College. This, 
however, is to give only the half of a classical course, and that half the 
worse half. His Lordship would take the liberty of advising that it will 
be better, for the spresent, to omit a classical profestorship altogether. 
The proposed ‘courses of English and Vernacular Literature, each having 
its difficulties and facilities peculiar to the two great classes of students 
who will frequent the College, will place those classes, as it seems to him, 
upon a perfectly fair and equal footing in the contest for diplomas or 
College honours. 

7. His Lordship ventures further to deprecate the use in the Presi- 
dency College ef those terms, which, in long lapse of time, have become 
familiar to English Universities, such as “ bursaries,” “ matriculation,” and 
the like. These terms are not descriptive, and it may be feared that the 
use of them here might tend to create misapprehension. His Lordship 
ventures to think that it will be safer to call the fee what it is, an 
entrance-fee, and to continue to designate the scholarships by the same 
sort of name as before. 

8. With equal deference His Lordship would beg permission to 
express a doubt, whether the course of the last two years, being in all 
respects obligatory, is not heavier than ordinary Students would be able 
to bear; and to suggest whether it might not be so far modified as to 
make the Chemistry and Natural History lectures optional rather than 
compulsory. 

9. His Lordship concurs with the Council in thinking that part 
of the proposed changes may be carried into effect during the next vaca- 
tion. Heis unable, however, to assent to the formal declaration of the 
new constitution of the College, until the approval of the Hon'ble Court 
shall be received. His Lordship trusts that this will not be withheld, 
or even delayed. But it would not be advisable to act upon it by 
anticipation. 
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10. The decision of the Trustees of the Hindoo College, communi- 
cated in the letter of the Council of Education, is public spirited and 
judicious. The Governor fully assents to the justice and propriety of 
recording the merit of the foundef% and supporters of the Hindoo College 
by a Tablet to be placed within that Institution. 


11. The enclosure of your letter of ‘the 4th instant is herewith 
returned. 


I have the honor to be, &c., ; 


(Signed) QQBEADON, 
Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 


APPENDIX No., 1 


Exeuisn DeparTMENT oF THE Mupnrissa. 


Pormation of an Eng- 
lish Scho 
the Calcni 


A. D. 1896, and quoted in 


’ 


“ His Lordship in Council trusts confidently 
that the English classes may be successfully in- 
troduced a8 a regular prominent part of the system 
of tuition, and in the mean time I am directed to 
request that your Committee will not lose sight 
of an object to which Government justly attaches 
such great importance, and will avail yourselves 
of any opportunity that may offer, to encourage 
the above branch of study.’ 


In compliance with the wishes of the Governor Gene- 
attached to ral in Council, dated 12th May 1826, for introducing the 
Mdriesa, study of the English language in the Calcutta Mudrissa, 


the margin for reference, the Mudrissa 
Committee passed tae following resolu- 
tion on the 8rd March 1829, “ that im- 
mediate steps be taken for establishing an 
English Class in the institution. Ordered 
accordingly, that the Acting Secretary to 
the General Education Committee pro- 
cure a competent teacher, and the requi- 


site introductory books for the above purpose.” 

Mr. J. J, Hawkins was selected to fill the post of teacher on a salary of 200 Ru- 
pees per mensem, and took charge of the School, consisting of 
16 students, on the 3rd April 1829, commencing with Murray's 
Spelling Book, and Grammar and Exercises. 

In August 1829 thé strength of the English Class amounted to 42 students: the 
Class was composed of students of the Arabic Department (Jageerdars), and out- 
students admitted on application to the Secretary of the Mudrissa, without payment 
of schooling fees. It was at first suggested that a trifle should ‘be exacted from 
each of the strangers, but the idea was abandoned, when fe poverty in which 
moat of the Mussulmen live became known. An assistant teacher, Mr. Webb, was 
appointed on a salary of Rupees 100 per month. The Vakeel of the King of Delhi 
enrolled himself as an English student. 

The fire? Examination of the English Class consisting of 99 students was conducted 

First Annust Bxamina- on the* lst February 1830, by the Revd. T. Procter 
tion. qn the presence of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Mr. H. 

A. D. 1820, Mackenzie, and the Revd. Dr. Mill, Principal, Bishop's 
College. The examiner reported that the boys evinced a highly creditable profi- 
ciency, and several of them appeared to have made a far more rapid progress in their 
studies than is usually the case with English-born students after the same period of 
study ; and, as an encouragement to the members of the first English Class, and to 
others, to persevere in the interesting pursuit they had so successfully begun, an 
award of Rupees 245 was bestowed on 17 boys of the English Class. Mr. Webb, 
assistant teacher, resigned in March 1830, and Mr. G. Rogers was appointed to fill 


his place on a salary of Rupees 100 per month. 


A. D, 1829. 
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In September 1830, Mr. Hawkins resigned his post as teacher, and Mr. Rochfort* 
was appointed in his stead ona sald®) of Rupees 200 per month. 

‘The 2nd annual examination of the English Class, consisting of 65 students, took 
place on the 3lst January 1831, by the Revd. T. Procter, 
who reported generally, that the progress made by the 
students appeared very satisfactory, and highly creditgble to thosé to whose imme- 
diate care their instruction was entrusted. The lst Class at this period studied 
Gibbon’s History of Rome, Geography of Europe, and Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. 

On the 20th February 1831 the Mudrissa Committee passed a resolution to the 

effect that no person, unattached to the Mudrissa, whose age exceeded 12 years, 
should be admitted as a student in the English Department, unless he Md attained 
to some degree of proficiency in the English language. 
. The next annual, examination of the English Department took place on the 2nd 
July 1831. The Revd. T. Procter who was appointed Examiner, reported, favorably 
of the Department, comprising 92 students, and recommended five students of the 1st 
Class to the favorable notice of the Committee. At this period there were Hindoo 
students studying English in this Institution. 

The next annual cxamination took place on the 3rd July 1832: the Depart- 
ment consisted of 87 students. The Revd. T. Procter examined 
them, and recommended. to the favorable notice of the Com- 
mittee four students of the 1st Class. He also recommended seven students of the 
2nd Class who had made very creditable progress since the last examination, in 
the English language. The Revd. Mr. Procter observed, that the general improve- 
ment of the classes strongly indicated the capability and diligence of the Euro- 
peen instractors. 

. In October 1882, the Hindoo students were removed from the Department, and it 
wag ordered that care should be taken,in future to admit only the sons of respec- 
table Mahomedans as students. 

The next resolutiof passed by the Mudrissa Committee with regard to the encour- 
agement of the study of English, was on the 20th February 1833. The Committee 
having taken igto consideration the Secretary's report, and being desirous that due 
encouragement should be held out for exténding the study of English among the 
students of the Mudrissa, resolved, “ that the students be informed that from the 
present date, they will be expected to study English, and that an increase of from two 
to five Rupees per mensem, according to proficiency shal} be thade to the Jageers of 
those who shall have attained a certain degree of proficiency at the next examination 
on the 1st July 1888. The Committee reserve the power of limjting the number 
of students to whom such additional pay will be granted. It is clearly to be under- 
stood that the study of English is in no account to interfere with the established 
studies of the Institution, nor will it ever be admitted as plea for deficiency in 
any other branch of study.” 


A. D. 1831. 


A. D. 1832, 





* Now Principal of the Kishnaghur College. 
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The next examination of the English Depattment took place om the 20th July 
1833, by the Rev. T. Procter; 45 students present. The Ist. 
Class r¢ad passages from Hume's History of England;. agi the 
Pleasures of Hope, 2nd Class: English Reader and Pope's Homer. The examiner 
recommended several students for stipends of 5, 4 and 3 Rupees per month, ‘ll 
next examination. oF 

The Mudrissa Committee passed a resolution on the 26th April 1834 to the 
following effect :—“ The Committee being of opinion that the time has arrived for 
encouraging more openly and decidedly the study of English in the Mudrissa, 
resolved that from the present date no student ‘shall be elected to a scholarship, 
unless on the express condition of studying English 2s well as Arabic. 

The next annual examination took place on the 8th July 1834, by the Revd. Mr. 
McQucen, the department consisting of 81 stadents. The studies 
of the 1st Class were Goldsmith’s History of England, Universal 
- History, Geography, and Problems on the Globes. The Examiner repérted favor- 

ably of the-Ist Class. 2 . 
The next annual examination “took place on the ist July 1835 by. the Revd: 
McQueen. ‘The studies of the Ist Class were Goldemith’s:His- ~ 
tory of England, Brief Survey of History, Geography, and. the use 
of the Globes. The Examiner reported on the whole that the examination of this year, 
compared with that of 1834, was satisfactory. The classes generally had made consi- 
derable, though by ‘no means remarkable, progress in cng Spelling, Parsing and 
in giving the meaning of English words. 
On the ist June 1836 the head master’s lary was see to Rupees 280 and 
the second master’s to Rupees 150. 
The next annual examination took place on the 5th December 1836 by the Revd. 
Mr. McQueen; present 103 students. The studies of the 1st 
Class were Goldsmith’s History of England to the reign of Henry 
IIL, General History of Europe and Asia, Geometry, Euclid, Elements of Arithmetic 
and Algebre, questions on Natural Philosophy, the Solar system. In the first and 

. second they appeared to have been tolerably well-grounded, in the third they failed 
in demonstrating successfully two propositions given to them, in the fourth they. 
answered generally, with readiness and accuracy, the questions put to them. Their 
reading and parsing were very satisfactory, considering the time they have been 
under instruction, but their spelling was defective. 

In July 1837 a third master was appointed, Mr. J. Ede, on a salary of Rupees 86 

per month. 

The ‘next annual examination was held on the 1st December 1837. The Revd. 
Mr. McQueen examined. There were 150 students in the De- 
partment. There was only one pupil in the Ist Class named 
Obeydal Hossein, who was examined, and who showed the examiner an essay he had 
written on the “Study of History,” which, if bond fide his own composition, was 
considered tg be very creditable to him. The studies of the Ist and 2nd Classes 
were the same as those of the previous year. The Examiner recommended fur 


A, D. 1833. 


A, D. 1834, 





A. D. 1835, 


A. D. 1836. 


A. D, 1837. 
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-prizes several students who appeared to him to have made the most satisfactory 
progress in the various branches in which they were examined. 

In June 1888 Obeydal Hossein was appointed fourth niaster on a salary of Rupees 
40 per month.. No examination for 1838 took place owing to 
certain important changes which had been introduced: into the 
English Department. In November Mr. Ede resigned his appointment. ‘The vacancy 
was not filled up. Ea 

In July 1840, the head master Mr. Rochfort was promoted, and Mr: Maxtin was 
probationally appointed to the head rarer A ona dalacy of 
Rupees 200 per month. 

In October Mr. Rogers, second master, left, and Mr. Bagley aa'suhainsest in his 
place. P sete 

The Committee restricted the admission of students to a certain age and catefally 
classified the scholars, and arranged their studies. 

Owing to the very little progress made by the students this year, sail the recent 
date of the changes introduced, the Committee did not consider it ay to hold 
a public examination. 

An examination had however taken place since the last report of the Count was 
prepared, which evinced an increased desire on the part. of the scholars to learn 
English, and a degree of energy and zeal on that of the new masters which promised 
favorable results. 

In March 1841 Mr. Martin’s pay was increased to apes: 300, Mn Bagley’s to 
Rupees 900, and Obeydal Hossein's to Rupees 80,. In September 
the third master die@j and Mr. C. T. ‘Vaughan was appointed 


A. D, 1838, 


A. D. 1840, 


A.D. 1841. 


to his place. 

Dr. Wise examined the English Department on the 26th October and reported as 
follows :—The progress of the School duting the year was not 
great, but attention appeared to be contitived to the pronuncia- 
tion of the pupils, and to their learning well, rather than being’ taught superficially 
a number of subjects. He added however that the discipline of the School was much 
improved, artd the attendance of the pupils more regulat. “‘Ehe’ junior cliissés"were 
also stated to be of a better age, and to pronounce bettef. ~~ 

In 1842, Mr. Vaughan left, and.Mr. Clinger was appointed third master. 

. ‘The 1st Class was examined by Dr. J. Grant. The namber of students in atten- 

Examination of dance was 7. The subjects of examination were History, 
1842-48. Geography, Gratamar, Translation, Dictation, and Letsons in 
Objects. Dr, Grant expressed his entire satisfaction. 

Dr. Wise examined them in Mathematics, Arithmetic and Algebra, and reported 
that in the former the boys understood and explained the theory of Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions, in Algebra they were well taught up to simple equations. Their 
knowledge of Euclid was considerable, and reflected credit on Mr. Martin the 
head master. 

In October 1843, Mr. Bagley, second master, left, and Mr. Veughan was appointed 
to succeed him on Rupees 200 per month. 


A.D, 1641-42. 
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Thia year the Examiners were Dr. Mouat and Principal Kerr of the Hindoo 

Examination of College. Their reports were forwarded to the Deputy Go- 
1843-44. vernor, who directed a communication to be made, by the 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, to the Council of Education, of which the follow- 
ing abstract will exhibit the tenor and purport. The English Department -was 
not so satisfactory as the Arabic. Only five Students in the College attended 
both the Oriental and English Departments. There was only one pay student, and 
the majority of the boys appeared to be the sons of petty shop-keepers, who scarcely 
allowed them to remain long enough at the College to acquire anything beyond a 
very elementary and imperfect knowledge of English. The remainder were sons of 
moonsiffs, pleaders, &e. Not one of the pupils was likely to turn out a superior 
English scholar, so that, the object originally contemplated, namely to afford a sound 
English education to the Mahomedan community, was in danger of being lost sight 
of, ang the sum of Rupees 8,000 per annum, laid out for its accomplishment, most - 
unprofitably expended. i 


The students of the English Department were examined this year by Dr. Mouat. 

Examination of Fifty-four students were examined. The ist Class was not 
1844-45. examined in detail as they were candidates for Senior Scholar- 
ships. They acquitted fhemselves with credit, exhibiting a marked improvement 
upon the previous year's progress. The 2nd Class who were candidates for Junior 
Scholarships were only subjected to a very general examination, and also acquitted 
themselves in 2 satisfactory manner. In August 1845, Mr. Vaughan, second master, 
was transferred to the Hindoo College, ond his place was not filled up. 


In January 1846 Mr. Martin, head master, left, and Mr. Twentyman was appoint- 
ed to fill his place on a salary of Rupees 150a month. Mr. 
Clinger, as second master, received a salary of Rupees 100. 

The examination this year of 57 boys, who composed the Department, was conduct- 
ed on the 6th, 7th, 12th and 21st August by Mr. Lodge, Inspector of Colleges and 
Schools, who reported that neither the examination passed, nor the progress made, 
during the’previous year by the students of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Classes, was satis~ 
factory. The 4th Class did well; a few boys likewise of the 5th Class did fairly; 
the rest could not advance properly under the existing system. Mr. Lodge recom- 
mended the amalgamation of the lst and 2nd Classes, and of the 3rd and 4th with 
four of the best boys from the 5th. 

In December 1846 Mr. Twentyman left, and Mr. Clinger was appointed head 

Examination of master and Moulvee Waheedoon, second master, on a salary 
1846-47. of Rupees 80. 

Mr. Lodge conducted the examination this year also, but forwarded no report as 
he left the Presidency on his tour of inspection. The award of prizes was therefore 
determined upon a special report of the head master, as to the relative proficiency 
of the best pupils. 

Two students left the College te be employed in the Education Department, and 
four to study in the Medical Ceilege. 


1845-46, 
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This year the examination, which was conducted by Dr. Mowat, commenced on 
Saturday the 7th August, and concluded on Tuesday the 10th. 
The report on the whole was tolcrably favorable; a few changes 
in the organization of the department were recommended and carried into effect. 

Tn this year the second master’s office was divided into two masterships, as the 
number of pupils.in his class was considered to be too large to be efficiently taught by 
one master, Mr. Holyoake and Moonshee Wuheedoon Nubee were appointed, on 
salaries of Rupees 50 and 30 per Month respectively. In December 1848, Mr. Holyoake 
sccond master, was sent away, and Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerje® appointed to fill his place. 

The examination commenced on the 29th of August and was conducted by 
Messrs. Jones and Foggo. The examination commenced only 
three days after the long vacation of the fast of Ramzan. ‘Lhe 
report on the whole was favorable, and six students were recom- 
mended for prizes. In October 1849, Baboo Bhoodeb, Mookerjee, second master, left, 
und Baboo Chooneelal Goopta was appointed to fill his place. 

Mr. Sutcliffe was the Examiner of the English Department of the Mudrissa for 
this year. The first two classes, under the charge of Mr. 
Clinger, failed entirely in Euclid, and although they succeeded 
better in History and Reading, their ignorance of English was 
such a8 to incapacitate them from giving the explanations of passages in that 
language. The report spoke indifferently of the other classes, divided between 
Chooneelal and Deen Mahomed. “Mr. Suteliffe found fault with the number of divi- 
sions into which the department was subdivided, the consequence of which was that 
their masters could not well attend to all of them sufficiently long each day, to make 
the exertions felt at the end. 

Principal Woodrow of La Martiniere, conducted the examination. The lower 
ge eclaeten er classes which required to be questioned in Oordoo, were taken by 
1850-51. Dr. Sprenger, Principal of the College. The first class competed 

for Junigr Scholarships, but were unsuccessful. Mr. Woodrow’s 

report was on the whole favorable, as far as it went. Dr. Sprenger did not speak 
highly of the state of the department in regard to the matters examined iftto by him. 
Seven pupils were recommended by the examiners for prizes. 

Agen of pupils and their With reference to the extract in the margin from 
social position in1850. Mr. Officiating Under-Secretary Bayley’s letter above 

alluded to, the following statement is submitted. 

Goin ‘Hionor deutees Shas the In 1850, the three classes of the department contained 
report a statement of the past 44 pupils, whose ages varied in the Ist Class from 14 to 18, 
ta ance ngheh saa inthe 2nd from 12 to 16, in the 8rd from 10 to 17 years. 
aceount of its present condi- Of their parents 18 were or had been in the service of 
tion, especially in reference to se 
the agesof its scholars andtheix the Government as sheristadars, vakeels, moonshees, &c., 
position in native society.” nine were merchants, including petty shop-keepers and 
traders; 13!and-holders; one was a private teacher; one moonshee; one a mookhtar; 
and one a hukeem. The land-holders were simply possessors of very small parcels 
of land, aeldom exceeding an acre or twe in extent: 


1847-48. 


Examination of 
1848-49. 


Examination of 
1849-50. 
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Statement Exhibiting the cost of Establishment of the English School, amount 
of fees collected, and number of Pupils from 1829 to 1851. 



































é 3 P 
4 _# a 
q a o|% 
3 er ling 
a a 4 F 
1829, q one 2300 0 0 00 99 | Two masters engaged. 
1830, so» oes 3600 0 0 00 65 
1831, oo. eee 3600 0 0 0 0 92 
1832, ave 3720 0 6 00 87 |@ne librarian and duftree. 
1833, .06 eee 38840 0 0 00 45 
1834, ... one 3840 0 0 0 0 31 
1835, ... os 3840 0 0 0 0 38 . 
1836, «| 6040 0 O| 0 0 Of 119 a ik omselera incrented 
1837, soo on 5520 0 0 0 0 156 | Third master appointed at 80. 
1838, ao son 5600 0 0} 15 0 148 | Fourth master at 40. 
1839, 4. ove | «= 6500 0 2O} GL O 90 
1840, +. +» | | 5220 0 0 00 128 
1841,.. | 6210 0 0] 0 0 O| -103 leon eee dnoreased 
1842, v0 on 6210 0 0 0 0 94 
1843, woo wee 6210 0-0 00 102 
1844, ... on 6210 0 0/106 0 54 
1845, ooo aoe 5210 0 0} 358 0 37 | Typ masters this year. 
‘ Head master’s salary reduced 
1846, + ae 3360 0 0/ 410 0 42 | to 150, and second master in- 
creased to 100. 
ed ba 0 of ox | Ziiedmater ania a0, 
1848,0. | 3216 0 0} 764 0 63 , 
1849, ... oo 3216 0 0! 643 0 45 
1850, wee 4551 0, 0 | 495 0 38 
1851, wo. eee 4565 0 0/519 0 47 
—_|s—-— 
Total, .. | 103794 0 0 |3923 0 1787 
(True Copy,) 


Faep. J. Mouat, m. p., 
Secretary, Council of Education. 
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Disrursance 1x THE Muprissa. 


By a resolution of the Council of Education dated the ‘26th of April inst, No. 
XXXIV, a Committee, consisting of the undersigned and the late Hon'ble Presi- 
dent, was appointed to inquire into, and report on. 7 ifs ies te 

First.—'The causes which led to the secession of the students from the Mudrissa. 

‘Second.—The measures taken by the Principal, since the order of the Council of 
the 5th of April. : tes 

2. For the purpose of this inquiry the Committee assembled at the Mudrissa 
daily (execpt Fridays and Sundays) for three weeks from the 28th April to the 17th 
May, and examined personally the Principal, the Ameen, most of the professors of 
the College, and séme respectable and influential members of the Mahomedan com- 
munity in Calcutta. : 

8. The evidence of these persons, taken down at the time in’ the hand-writing of 
the late Hon'ble President, and other documents laid before the Committee numbered 
from 1 to 24, are now submitted to the Council. - 

4. Th& Hon'ble President, who took a deep and active interest in the inquiry, 
undertook to prepare a draft of the Committee's report, and it is. greatly to be 
regretted, that owing to other numerous and more pressing calls upon his time he 
was unable to fulfil his intentions; for there can be no doubt that he would have 
enabled the Committee to present the facts elicited in the course of their inquiry 
so ably and perspicuously, as materially to aid the Council in coming to a decision on 
the whole question before them. ere 

5. In consequence, however, of the lamented death of Mr. Bethune, the duty of 
reporting the results of the inquiry has devolved upen us. The time that has elapsed 
since it was held, and other considerations, demand that our report should be as brief 






ag possible. : 
6. There can be little doubt that the remote cause of the occurrences that took 


place at the Mudrissa on the 4th and 5th of April last, jas a spirit of dissatisfaction, 
arising out of an indistinct apprehension of design on the part of the authorities, 
to introduce innovation in the constitution, studies and customs of the College, 
and thereby to injure the Mahomedan religion. This feeling may perhaps be traced 
to the abolition of the religious offices of Khuteeb and Mouzzim, shortly after the 
* death of the late Ameen, Hafiz Ahmed Kubeer; but, it was aggravated by other 
accidental circumstances, such as the appointment of Dr. Sprenger a3 Principal, and 
of Moulvee Sadududdeen as Ameen, the former being known to have expressed 
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opinions unfavorable to the existing state of learning and discipline, both in this 
College, and in the Mudrissa at Hooghly; and the latter being regarded as an inter- 
loper, and suspected of little zeal for the Mahomedan faith. 

7. The influence of superstition too was not wanting to confirm the genggyt alarm, 
in which both professors and students seem equally to have partaken. A person is 
said to have dreamed that some great calamity was about to befal the College, and to 
have urged the professors and students solemnly to repeat the form of prayer pres- 
cribed in the Koran for averting it. His injunctions*were neglected, until the dream 
seemed to have been in some measure fulfilled by the removal of Colonel Riley, the 
death of the late Ameen, and the abolition of the religious offices already mentioned ; and 
it was not until they heard that Dr. Sprenger had been appointed Principal, and that 
the selection of the new Ameen would be left to him, that at the renewed instigations 
of the dreamer, they performed the solemn office within the walls of the College. 

8. Toaccount for the degree to which such an alarm was likely to excite the 
minds of the professors and students, it must be mentioned and borie in mind, that 
for many years past the Mudrissa had been regarded by them and by the Mahome- 
dans generally, more as a College of Divinity, and a place for the performance of 
religious observances, than as a mere place of secular learning; that the Mussalmans 
of Calcutta, or rather those of the Soonee sect, to whom the see a of the College 
have been of late exclusively confined, have been in the habit of resorting to the 
College in large’ numbers for prayer, not only in the great religious festivals of the 
Ramzan and the two Eeds, but also weekly on Fridays; that on these occasions the 

, late Ameen Hafiz Ahmed Kubeer, usually, if: not invariably, officiated as Imam, and 
that it has also been customary to bring the corpses of decesised Mussulmen to the 
College, in order that the funeral ceremony might be performed there, in the presence 
of the professors and students, and on som@ occasions to send for the professors 
and students to private nouses for the same purpose. 

9. This state-of things, together with a most lax discipline, a systen®of study 
regulated gtitirely by the Mahomedan professors and by the students themselves, 
and @Variety of-other abuses, seems to have existed unchecked for many years, and 
4, have flourished at the time of Dr. Sprenger’s arrival. It -was never reported to 
the Council by Dr. Sprenger, nor does he appear to have communicated to the 
Council the plans of reform which he entered-upon with much zeal and determina- 
tion, but hastily and without that degree of fore-thought and discretion, which 
the occasion required. 

10, The proximate causes of the secession, as alleged by the professors and by 
the students in the memorials which they have presented, are— 

lst. That Dr. Sprenger had prohibited the practice of bringing corpses to 
the Mudrissa, for the purpose of having the funeral ceremony read over them. 

Qnd. Thathe had required the professors and students to attend study for four 
consecutive hours each day, allowing only one interval of ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour during that time, apd that he had directed that students who did not attend 
their classes punctually at the appointed hour, should be returned as absent. 

Srd. That he hed discontinued the study of certain Arabic books, especially 
those of Mybuzee and Sydra on Physical Science, and that he had required the 

b 
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students to read a work on Natural Philosophy in Oordoo, with Mr. Lawler, the 
master of the Anglo-Arabic Class. 


11. In regard to the first point it appeared on inquiry that though the practice of 
bringinglorpses to the Collége had then ceased, yet the prohibition of the Principal 
was simply that the students should not jom in the Jenazah during the hours of 
study. A written order to this effect is recorded. J seemed however to be the 
general impression that the Principal had prohibited the ceremony within the 
College altogether, but it is quite possible that his meaning may have been either 
misunderstood or wilfully misrepresented. The order as it stands, is a very 
proper one. 


12, The second allegation of the students, gives them no just ground of com- 
plaint. On Dr. Sprenger’s arrival he found that one-half of the students attended 
the Moulvee’s lectures during the first two hours of study, and.that they then went 
about their business and were suceceded in the class rooms by the other half. 
Besides this, the returns of attendance were irregularly kept, and every student who 
attended the class room, however late, or for however short a time, was entered as 
present, It is pretended that an interval of a quarter of an hour in the midst of 
four hours is insuflicient for the necessary purposes of so large a number of students, 
but this is a meretexcuse. The real cause of dissatisfaction on this score is that the 
students are obliged to attend in the class rooms for four hours daily instead of two, 
and are thereby deprived of a certain portion of the time which they used to devote 
to the teaching of classes of their own, at private houses. Here again the proceed- 
ings of the Principal are entirely to be approved. 


13. The third allegation is perfectly true. Whatever may be the literary or 
scientific merits of the works that have been discontinued by Dr. Sprenger, it is 
certain that they have formed a part of the 
course of study at the Mndrissa since its 
foundation; and that they wese regarded 
with attachment and veneration by ttewhole 


* Sometime previously Dr. Sprenger had 
verbally sféted to the Acting Ameen that the 
works of Mybuzee and Sudra should be dis- 
continued, but no order to that effect was 
given. The students of Moulvee Ibrahim’s 
clags remonstrated in writing against the 






discontinuance of these books, and on the re- 
monstrance being referred to the Moulvee 
for his opinion, he wrote on it that the books 
were an essential part of Science and ought 





scholastic body. It is also certain 
Sprenger, without reporting the matter 
to the Council, and without consulting the 


therefore to be read, j i 
sah habla professors,” on the subject, summarily di- 


rected that these books should no longer be read, and directed the students to attend 
Mr. Lawler, the Anglo-Arabic Master, for an hour a day for the purpose of reading 
with him a treatise on Natural Philosophy in Oordoo. 

14, The publication of this order was the signal for the outbreak. It was felt 
as a most obnoxious order. 

Ist. Because of the discontinuance of Mybuzee and Sudra. 

2nd. Because of having to substitute the philosophy of the 
philosophy of the dark ages. < 

8rd. Because of having to read in Oordoo instead of Arabic. 
4th. Because of having to read Oordoo and Philosophy, with “Mr. Lawler, an 
Eurasian and a Christian, 


present day for the 
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it was hardly less distasteful to the professors than to the students. But the 
professors, though they fhought the order an improper one, and foresaw the conse- 
quences to which it was likely to lead, made no remonstrance against it, but signed 
the Order Book in token of acquiescence. This error was a grave ong and is 
hardly excused by the fact that they were not previously consulted by the Principal. 

15. When the symptoms of rebellion began to show themselves in the class rooms, 
and immediately afterwards when the students tumultuously assembled in the 
College premises to join in a petition to the Principal, it was in the power of the 
professors, and especially of Ajeeb Ahmed, the brother-in-law and temporary suc- 
cessor of Hafiz Ahmed Kubeer (though at that time only a professor) to prevent 
matters from proceeding to extremities. But, in fact, they sympathized with the 
pupils, and though they had lacked courage themselves, to remonstrate, they were 
not averse to the course taken by the students, and hoped that as on a former occa~ 
sion, it might succeed. 

16. The petition of the students was presented by them to the Ameen, Moulvee 
Sadududdeen, on Friday the 14th April, It was an improper petition, and was pre- 
sented in an unbecoming and insolent manner by a large body of the students. The 
Amecn tried in vain to dissuade them, and so then did two of the professors, 
Moulvees Busheeruddeen and Jowad Ali, who were present. The Ameen took the 
petition to the Principal who declined giving any order on it, but said that he would 
report the whole matter to the Council. The Ameen returned with this answer to 
the students, who were greatly excited, and the next-morning instead of attending 
their classes as usual at 6 o'clock, left. the Colisge inabody. When the Principal 
arrived, the College was empty. 

17. It was the duty of the Prietoipal when he received this petition from the 
Ameen, to proceed immedipétly to the College and call the students before him. He 
should himself have péinted out to them the irregularity of their conduct, and have 
required them j@return to their obedience. And he might at the same: time have 








is readiness to listen to and report to the Council any representations 
tempcrately worded, and submitted in regular and becoming form, either from 

the students or the professors. The Ameen was an object of suspicion and dislike 
to the students, and the verbal message communicated through him, (even if correctly 
repeated) was not likely to divert them from the head-strong and foolish course 
they had taken. 

18. We now come to the measures taken by the Principal after the students left 
the College. ; 

19. After some conversation with the head Moulvee, Mahomed Wujeeb, Dr. 
Sprenger left the College, and in the course of the day reported to the Hon’ble 
President what had occurred. A special meeting of the Council was held the same 
afternoon, when it was resolved that all the students whose names were attached to 
the memorial should be dismissed, and that those among them who were scholars 
should forfeit their scholarships, but that power should be left with Dr. Sprenger to 
re-admit those who appeared worthy of the indulgence, and who expressed contrition 
and their readiness to conform to the rules of the Institution. 
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20. Dr. Sprenger returned to the College during the day, but as the professors 
and most of the students were still absent, and those studénts who were there had 
shut themselves up in their rooms, nothing was done. 

The resident students, it appears, returned to the College when the Principal had 
gone, and in the evening behaved with great insolence to the Ameen, who reported 
to the Principal that night, that they had re-entered the College by force. 

21, OnSunday morning the Principal went tothe College, and had all the students 
assembled in the College Hall. He did not himself meet or speak to: the students, 
his reason being that they were reported by the Ameen to have been extremely 
insolent to.him, when they presented the petition. In fact, Dr. Sprenger had no 
personal communication with the students collectively throughout the whole affair. 
He had not then received the written order of the Council passed on the previous 
day in his presence, but he tuld the Ameen his understanding of it, and the Ameen 
translated it into Persian, and took and read it to the assembled. students, : 

22, This written order sets forth that the Council had directed the expulsion of 
all the students who had put their names to the petition, and directs actordingly that 
the students be immediately turned out of the College, together with their effects, 
and not be allowed to return, and that the College be for the present closed. The 
order further states that those who wish to be re-admitted must present a written 
request and will be allowed to return ; that there will be another examination on the 
15th April, and that Scholarships will be awarded. 

23. This order did not satisfy the students who pronounced it to be a forgery, 
and made use of insolent language and threats. The Principal left the College a 
little before 8 o’clock, and the Ameen also went away at.the same time, from fear of 
violence, but shortly returned. The Ameen had no further communication with the 
students, but learned from the Nazir that they had not: left. the College,‘and were 
threatening violence, and this he reported to the Principal. The Principal then 
obtained @ letter from the Chief Magistrate, authorizing the Superintendent of Police 
to assist in the expulsion of the students. With this he procBeded to the College, 
and went to the room of Abdoollah Beharee, one of the ringleaders, and required him 
to leave the College. This he immediately did, and as the others were also preparing 
to leave, the Principal was satisfied there would be no resistance, and returned home. 
This was about 3 r.m. Inthe evening the Ameén reported that most of the 
students had left the Mudrissa, and that he had permitted the others to stay as they 
could find no accommodation elsewhere. 7 

24. On Monday morning the Principal came to the College at 6 a. m., and found 
agreat many of the students still in the College. He was displeased with the 
Ameen for having permitted them to return. The Principal and the Ameen then 
went to the students’ rooms, and one of them, on being desired to remove his effects, 
refused, saying that he had no place to remove them to. The Principal then ordered 
the College servants to remove the property of one of the students who immediately 
went away, saying “I make you reponsible for my property.” The Principal then 
ordered the gates to be closed and sent for the Police. Mr. Law came, and in the 
@urse of half an hour all the students had left the College with their property. 
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25. About the same time Lane Mahomedan gentlemen came to the College to 
intercede with the Principal, on the part of the students, and to obtain their pardon 
and restoration to their Scholarships. He told them that the only conditions on 
which the students could be re-admitted were that they should come separately, 
confess their guilt, and point out the ringleaders. And this he repeated afterwards 
on several occasions. 

26. Nothing further occurred during that week, except that a few students 
applied for re-admission and were re-admitted. 

27. On Monday, the 14th April, the Principal put up a notice at the College 
requiring all expelled students who wished to be re-admitted to present themselves 
on or before Thursday the 17th, and stating that no notice would be taken ef peti- 
tions preferred after that date. 

28. On the 17th April a ‘petition signed by 102 students was presented to the 
Principal, in which they offered to return to the College, provided they were 
assured. that the old system of study would be followed, and the practices of their 
religion observed as before, but that otherwise they would await the result of a 
petition they had made direct to the Council. This petition was referred by the 
Principal to the late Hon'ble President, by whose written directions a notice was 
put upon the same day, stating that no notice could be taken of any petition 
proceeding from a body of students in a state of open resistance, but that, as they 
might have supposed that the College would not be finally closed against them, 
while their petitions remained unanswered, the period for re-admission would be 
extended to Monday, the 21st April. The Hon'ble President at the same time read 
these directions to Abdul Luteef, one of-the gentlemen who had interceded for the 
students, and under whose advice they were believed to be acting. 

29. Fifty-four of the students applied for re-admission. ‘They were required by 
tthe Principal to sign «declaration to the following effect:—“ We did not sign the 
petition which thé rebellious students presented to the Council, nor did we give our 
permission to attachsour signatures to it.» Twenty of them signed it. They 
were-lso required to state whether they had signed the petition presented to the 

*Einsioal, what part they had taken in the proceedings, what they knew of the pro- 
ceedings of others, and what had taken place since their expulsion, Those who had 
signed neither of the petitions were re-admitted. The rest, thirteen in number, 

were rejected. Three of these signed the declaration above- 
ig tenet poe mentioned, but were not believed.* Those who applied, for 

re-admission did soon the clear understanding that they 
must conform to the fature rulesf the College. 

30. A mass of evidence has been taken regarding the proceedings of the students 
after they left the College, and the advice and encouragement they then received 
from the influential Mahomedan residents, and from the professors, but this, though 
important in itself, is not immediately relevant to our inquiry. 

31. The Principal ought himself to have explained the orders of the Council to 
the students, to have pointed out to them the error and folly of their proceedings, 
to have assured them that their representations, if properly and respectfully mad, 
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* ‘ 
would meet with due attention, and to have used his influence to induce them to 
return to obedience, without requiring conditions unauthorized by the Council. 
If this had been done even at the eleventh hour, it seems most likely that the final 
expulsion of so many misguided young men would not have followed. The students 
were in a state of great excitement, and were believed by the Principal to be acting 
at the instigation of one or more of the professors, rather than of their own free will. 
A few words of calm remonstrance and friendly persuasion at such a time could 
hardly have failed to produce a good effect, and certainly ought to have been tried. 
But the Princtpal deliberately held no direct communicatior with the students, he 
delivered the orders of the Council through the Ameen in writing, and in harsh and 
severe terms; no locus penitentie was allowed to the students, and difficulties were 
thrown in the way of their admission, which the Council did not contemplate. 

82. The Principal believed in the existence of a conspiracy among the professors 
and students against himself and the Ameen, a belief which exasperated him against 
those whom he suspected of hostility, and led him to place more reliance on the 
representations of the Ameen than they seem to have deserved. 

38. We think that all the students who applied on or before the 21st April, for 
re-admission, ought to be re-admitted. The rest have placed themselves beyond the 
pale of consideration by continued recusancy. 

34. We also think that the professors, and especially Moulvee Ajecb Abmud, 
should be severely reprimanded. 

First-—For their omissioti -to represent to the Principal what they ‘considered 
in his orders, as improper and likely to-be injurious to the welfare of the College. 

Secondly—For their omission to report tohim the feejing that existed among the 
students on the subject. 

Thirdly.—For omitting to use their influence to prevent the students from commit- 
ting an act of insubordination, and for tacitly, if not actively, in_secret, encouragingy 
them in their culpable conduct, both before and after the act was coramitted. 

35, The changes which the Priwcipal has introduced into the .course of 
study, and the rules of admission do not properly come within the scope of our inquiry. 

(Signed) F. J. Hauirpay. 
s Crcit Brapon. f 
»? J. Forsytu. \ 

Upon the above report, being presented to, and discussed, at a Meeting of the | 
Council of Education, it was 

Oxpxrep : That the Council adopt and entirely concur in the views and recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and direct that a py of the report be forwarded 
to Dr. Sprenger for his information and guidance. ; 

That the Principal assemble the whole of the Moulvees and teachers, at suck 
time as he may deem most fit, and read to them 4 translation of those parts which 
specially refer to their conduct in the matter, and communicate to them the dis- 
pleasure of the Council at their not exercising the authority and influence which a 
teacher ought always to posse8s over his pupils, in maintaining order and discipline, 
and without which he is quite unfit for his high and responsible office. 


t 
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The Principat will especially single out Moulvee Ajeeb Ahmud, and in the 
presence of his colleague intimate to him the extreme displeasure of the Council, at 
the whole line of proceeding adopted by him in the transactions referred to. Tohim 
as having for some time held the office of Ameen, the Council looked for a greater 
share of activity and zeal in repressing and bringing to the notice of the Principal 
all disorderly, improper and insubordinate conduct on the part of the pupils, than 
from any other officer in the*institution ; whereas his proceedings indicate a sympathy 
‘with and a more than tgcit encouragement of the disgraceful transactions which have 
brought discredit on the Institution, that would have fully warranted fe infliction of 
the severest punishment. The length of time however which has elapsed since the 
rebellion, with the previous long services of Ajeeb Ahmud in the Institution, have 
induced the Council to mitigate the punishment they would otherwise have visited 
him with. They are not without hope that the leniency and forbearance he has 
experienced on ‘the present occasion, will show him the absolute necessity of so 
regulating his future conduct, as to prove that he is deserving of the indulgence 
shown him, and that he is anxious to afford every aid, both by precept and example, 
to the authorities of the Institution in maintaining order and discipline. * 
Concerning the other points referred to in the Mudrissa ‘correspondence, spécial 
instructions will be communicated hereafter. 


‘rue Copy ) 
° Py, F. J. Movart, 


Secy., Council of Education, 
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> 
Pran or Srupy ror THE Mupnissa. 


The object of the Mudrissa can neither be to keep up antiquated prejudices nor 

¢ to give sanction to superstitions condemnef# even by the Islam, nor 

General Remarks. to encourage purely dialectical pursuits, yet the system of study 

now followed in Mahomedan Colleges leads to these ends. It is 
in fact precisely the same ag the one which was in yogue in Europe during the darkest 
ages, and it produces the same results. 

The sophistries of dialectics learned in a sacred language puff up the professors 
with conceit, render them hostile to every thing practical or founded on experience, 
and extinguish in them the sense for art or beauty and blunt the sentiment of equity 
and morality. , 

In Constantinople and Cairo the necessity of reforming the old system of education 
has been felt, though the rulers being themselves Mahomedans have been brought 
up in it. How great are, therefore, the claims of the public, for an enlightened system 
of study in @ Mudrissa which is supported and controlled by the English Govern- 
ment. As the present condition of this Institution is precisely the same as that of 
the schools of learning during the middle ages, the safest guide in reforming is history. 
We must introduce improvements analogous to those which produced the revival of 
learning in Europe. These means deserve the more commendation, because they 
are gradual. 

The great object is to lead the Mussulmans from the absurd substilities of dialec- 
tics and metaphysics, to the study of the sciences of experience This is the improve- 
ment which was so powerfully advocated by the immortal Bacon. 

The schoolmen, not contented with proscribing the study Of history of nature, and 
of every science founded in fact, perverted other sciences which are useful in them- 
selves, like Grammer and Natural Philosophy, and their spirit fervades every branch 
of knowledge. . 

Three methods present themselves for eradicating it; one is to leave scholastic 
studies for those who are not fit for any thing better, and to instruct intelligent young 
men exclusively in European sciences. This method is followed in Turkey and 
Egypt, but the resultsare not such as to invite to imitation. Moreover, it is not 
applicable to this Mudrissa. We should either be obliged entirely to abolish the 
study of dialectic theology, which has hitherto been exclusively followed in it, and 
thus virtually abolish the Mudrissa, or to have two distinct establishments. 

The second course is that followed by Dr. Ballantyne in the Benares College. 
He takes what is valuable in the antiquated science, and refutes what is erroneous, 
and thus attacks the schdolmen on their own ground. To carry out such a system 
requires most extraordinary efforts, and its success must therefore depend upon the 
life and activity of the individual who originated it. Moreover, I doubt whether an 
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English dress would be more welcome to a Mussulman, if it was made up of the old 
rags of his own garments. 

The third method, is to cultivate Arabic and Persian as a philological pursuit, and 
to teach the pupils firet the elements of Modern Sciences, and then the correspond- 
ing scholastic theories. This being the plan which I have the honor to recommend, 
I beg leave further to enter on it. 

Purtotoey. 

During the middle ages, Latin was cultivated in Europe, precisely in the same 
manner, and with the same results, as Arabic is taught in purely Mussulman schools. 
It was the lingua franca of the learned class in Europe, who considering themselves 
as one family, of whatever country they might be, called themselves Latini, and 
looked down with contempt on the lingua vulgares or Vernacular tongues, and on 
those who did not know the learned language. Their Latin was most corrupt, and 
they were totally ignorant of’ the cfegant compositions of the Romans yet the stu- 
dent by his being able to repeat some mysterious Latin sentences, obtained the great 
object of his ambition; he was considered by the vulgar, for whom all learning was 
inaccessible, as endowed with almost supernatural knowledge. The first step to 
wards the revival of letters in Europe was the introduction of the Classics in schools ; 
the Latin and Greek languages were now cultivated as philological pursuits, and the 
Vernacular became the vehicle of instruction. The methods in which the Latin was 
cultivated in Europe, and in which Arabic is studied at present in all Mohamedan 
countries are so entirely identical, that I need to make no further comments on the 
subject. In order however not to appear to underrate the philological attainments 
of the Moulvees, in comparing them with the schoolmen of the middle ages, I beg 
leave to quote the opinion of Mr. Lumsden. 

“ While an Indian Moulvee is able to expound, with no contemptible skill, the 

opinion maintained by Arabic writers on the most obstruse 
Nonna Bis Pretace the questions of Grammar, Logic, Rhetorio, Law, Metaphysics 

and abstract Theology, he has little knowledge of Arabic 
idiom, and has acquired a very limited command of words. Of History he can 
hardly be said to know any thing, and the great body of Arabic poetry is utterly 
beyond the reach of his attainments.” 

Much has already been done towards rendering the study of Arabic a purely 
philological pursuit, by the illustrious Lumsden and others, and the Mahomedans 
are so well inclined towards such a change, that we need not to apprehend any dis- 
satisfaction on their part, if we fully carry out this plan. 

For this purpose, it is in the first place essential to render the Grammatical studies 
more easy, to vernacularize them, to illustrate them by examples, and to give to the 
students whilst they study Grammar, exercises in translating into Arabic and vice 
versd. Let them begin the study of Arabic by reading the Destural Mobtadie, the 
Sarf Meer and Noho Meer, which are three very well-written treatises on Etymology 
and Syntax explained in Persian; let every rule which oecurs in these books be 
illustrated with several examples (we require a new edition for this purpose) and 
let them read at the same time the Arabic selections, which have been collected by 

e 
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the Revd. T. Thomason ant published by the Calcutta School Book Society. After 
the pupils have thus acquired the elements of the language, let them read Kuleelawd 
Dumna, one of the most ancient Arabic books of which we have a very carefully 
made edition by Silverstre de Sacy, or some similar work, and then they ought te 
proceed to study the most elegant books in the Arabic language, i. e., the Koran with 
the commentary of two Jalals or Baydhawee, and the Mishkats or Tayseer. Without 
an intimate acquaintance with these two works, the study of Arabic is incomplete. 
I therefore consider it most essential that these books be re-introduced as school 
books into the Mudrissa, more particularly as experience proves, that if they are 
not read at school, they are read by but very few persons at home. The only way 
to account for their being proscribed is that they bear on their face the name of 
religious books. But, is it not inconsistent to neglect them for this reason, whilst the 
study of the obscure and absurd casuistry of the Shara Wikayah and the Hidayah, two- 
thirds of which treat on prayers, purifications, an@l other purely theological subjects 
is sanctioned, and it may be said is the object for which this Mudrissa is kept up ? 

After the study of the Mishkat, the pupils may advance to the seven suspended 
poems and the Hameisah, which will complete their course on the Belles Lettres of 
the Arabians. 

It is not sufficient to introduce better authors, but the books now in use, the study 
of which is detrimental to the health of the mind, must gradually be discontinued, or 
at least taught at a stage when the mind is more formed and when they do less 
harm. I therefore beg to recommend that only the following dialectic treatises on 
Grammar be read, and not by beginners but by more advanced students, the Sharh 
Miat Amil, 2 the Marah al arwah or the Mishbah or the Shafuyah, 3 the Sharh 
Molla (the study of this book ought to be abolished as soon as possible, it being the 
acme of absurdity,) 4 the Mokhtasaral Madny or Rhetoric. 

Tue Vernacunar. 

Nothing is more important than the cultivation of the Vernacular. No nation has 
ever been great with locked up science in a dead or foreign language. The vernacu- 
larizing of science has released Europe from the thraldom of priest Government, 
and is the basis of Modern civilization. The Qordoo language, which the Mussul- 
mans of Bengal consider their Vernacular, and which is indeed the only idiom which 
is spoken by the educated classes all over India, deserves particular attention, 
and itis the more necessary that it be taught in the Mudrissa, because we cannot 
expect for many years to come that the natives will have sense enough-to make 
it the basis of their private instruction. In Delhie and Agra, though the Oordoo 
is spoken with great purity, it is taught in the Government Colleges, how much more 
is it necessary that it be studied in Calcutta where it is much degenerated ? 

Should the Council not think proper to introduce Hindustanee books, two days in 
the week may be set aside in the Persian classes, for translating from Persian into 
Oordvo and from Oordoo into Persian, and the rule may be framed that each pupil 
have a copy book, in whigh in his leisure hours he is to enter the exercises in a good 
hand, and that no pupil shall receive a Junior Scholarship, or be promoted into the 
higher classes, whose book of Oordoo exercises is not in good order. 
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This plan will have the advantage that the pupils acenstom themselves to neatness 
aud regularity in their writing, which is of great value in every station of life, parti- 
cularly in a subordinate one. 

2 Persian. é ne 

T beg leave to recommend that Persian be taught in the Mudrissa for two reasons 
first, what is now called Persian is a very corrupt jargon ; it therefore becomes a duty 
for the principal educational establishment for the Mahomedans, to improve it; 
secondly, if we fix a high standard for the admission of pupils, they will come to us at 
an age at which they have lost all elasticity of mind and the main object of the. 
Mudrissa must be to mould the Mahomedan mind in a modernized form without 
changing the elements of their civilization, viz., language, religion, &c. It will how- 
ever now be absolutely necessary, (though it appears to me desirable) that the ele- 
mentary Persian books be read in the Mudrisea. It may be made a rule that no pupil 
be admitted who is not thoroughly grounded in the Gulistan, Anwari Sohayly, and 
Yusofozaheykha. ‘Two courses of Persian, under this condition, will be suflicient. 
In the first, pupils ought to apply themselves to Persian, and Oordoo camposition, i. ¢., 
to learn and.. ice the rules of letter-writing in Oordeo and Persian, and in the 
second, they Baw study Persian and Oordoo poetry : for the former course I would 
recommend as school books, the Inzha’ Fayzrason, the Qusha Khaleefa, and Akblaki 
Naziree, or Akhlah or Salalee, and for the second we want a well-chosen Antho- 
logy from Persian poets with short biographical notices. In want of such a book a 
part of the Sekundernameah, and of the Dewan of Hafiz, and the Tabfatool-irakayn 
may be read, 

Inrropvction or Mopzex Scuznces. 

‘We usually start from the erroneous supposition that, as there is so much enjoy- 
ment in the perception of truth, only @ hint is required for persons who have received 
a fhise education, to bring them over to our opinion (which we consider as truth.) 
Experience however teaches that nothing ig more painful for weak eyes, which have 
long been in the dark, than sudden exposure to the light, The same is the case with 
persons trained to a peculiar way of thinking. Most of them are so bigottedly 
attached to their views, that they would rather lose their lives, than be convinced 
of their errors. 

We must, therefore, be prepared to meet with much opposition to the introduction 
of Medern Sciegeces; they must be introduced gradually, and in the least distasteful 
manner, feaching in the beginning only those, the advantage of which is self-evident 
and which are of practical use, as Geography and Natural Philosophy ; but it is at the 
same time necessary, that the authorities be unflinching, and insist that as much as 
may be introduced be properly tqught and studied. , 

Many years ago Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic were introduced in the 
Calcutta and Hooghly Mudrissas, but lest these sacred places might be profaned 
by the intrusion of thinking man, Moulvees have been appointed to teach them, and 
in spite of common sense the books on Arithmetic and Algebra have been translated 
into barbarous Arabic. (To see the absurdity imagine that Euclid was taught in 
Greek at Cambridge.) The consequence is, that it may be asserted without fear of 
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contradiction that neither this nor the Hooghly Mudrissa ever turned out a pupil who 
could solve a problem of the third book of Euclid, or an example of.a compound rule 
‘of three! If the Council should come to the decision that every studeut in the Mudrissa 
shall in future study English, Modern Sciences will of course be taught through 
the medium of this language. But to make English an obligatory study would be 
illiberal and superfluous, since most pupils who are likely to make any progress in it 
are of their own accord anxious to learn it. It will therefore be necesary that as 
in the Delhie College one or two well-qualified teachers of European Sciences be 
appointed, and that the pupils be instructed through the medium of their own language 
Hindustani, and that no pupil can enter a higher class, or obtain a prize or certi- 
ficate, who has not devoted himself to the study of sciences. I should recommend 
that Ram Chundra, who has translated several mathematical works into Oordoo, be 
appointed. The enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. DeMorgan shows what mathema- 
ticians in Europe think of his attainments. 

It will however in the beginning be advisable, that European Science (with the 
exception of Geometry) be taught chiefly in the Junior Department, and that in the 
Senior Department, the corresponding Arabic Sciences be cultivated. It is safer 
to take the antidote before the poison, than after. If the students Ie&rn the modern 
system of Natural Philosophy in Junior classes, the absurdities of Maybazee, if 
taught in the Senior Department, will only have a historical interest for them. The 
same is the case with reference to Astronomy, &c. 

Encuisx. 

The pupils of the English Department have submitted an application to be per- 
mitted to devote part of their time to the study of Persian. Most of the pupils of 
the Junior classes of the Oriental Department, in their turn, are anxious to combine 
the study of the English language and literature with that of their own, and many 
have left the Mudrissa, because they cannot be efficiently instructed in Englih. 
In our days the education of a Mahomedan Gentleman is incomplete, if he does not 
know English, as well as Persian, and I therefore trust that the Couticil of Educa- 
tion will think proper to accede to the wishes of the pupils, which may be considered 
as those of their parents, and merge the English Department into the Anglo-Arabic. 

This measure, if adopted, will make it very desirable, I might say indispensable, 
that the elements of Persian be taught in the Mudrissa in order to enable us to 
admit the pupils young, for experience shows that the natives who @o not begim the 
study of English at an early age, make very rarely any progress, and they never 
acquire a good pronunciation. To teach English to young boys has another advan- 
tage. If the natives learn English from childhood, their ideas become English. Sup- 
posing that we do not teach Persian at all or only the higher books of Persian, the 
pupils come to us at too advanced an age for the study of English. For these reasons 
it is also desirable that the study of English be chiefly confined to the junior classes, 

Great irregularity is caused by pupils of the Oriental Department attending the 
class of Mr. Lawler. They neither can keep up with their own classes, nor do they 
make much progress in English. The following seems to be the best way to remedy 
this evil. The Oriental studies in the subjoined scheme, are thus calculated, that 
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every pupil can master one class in a year. Those whorwish to learn English at 
the same time, might stay two years in the same class, and give‘wp half their 
Oriental studies the first year, and attend to them the second, The introduction of 
Persian also renders it necessary to extend the period during which a pupil is allowed 
to remain in the Mudrissa to eight years, and for those who learn English to ten. 

I take further the liberty to recommend that the standard for Scholarships be 
changed, and that in the system of awarding them some alteration may be made. The 
best plan appears to me, would be, if at the commencement of each term, every Pro- 
fessor were to begin the course of study laid dow,, for his class, nd if he were to dis- 
tribute the subject so as to get through it by the end of the term. Only such pupils 
ag attend the class the first time (unless they study English) ought to be eligible 
for Scholarships or Prizes. The most distinguished of each of the four first classes 
to receive Senior, and the most distinguished of each of the 5th, 6th and 7th classes to 
receive Junior Scholarships, and the most distinguished of the three last classes as well 
as good pupils of the seven first classes, who however are not deemed to deserve scho- 
larships, to have claims to prizes. If this system were adopted, there would be but 
one examination for all, and those who have been most distinguished during the year, 
would be sure of their reward. Moreover it would be a stimulus for the teachers to 
exert themselves, for each of them would be naturally anxious that his pupils be more 
successful than those of his neighbour, 

I beg also to recommend, that no pupil be eligible for admission into a higher class, 
who does not give @ satisfactory examination in all the branches of instruction, of the 
lower classes. 

The following is a table of the classes and books which have been recommended in 
the preceding pages. 

Senror Deranrmenr. 


1st Class—Maximum age, 25 years. 
1 Hamésah, 2 Hidayah, 3 Farayz, 4 remaining portion of Mobptazer al ‘Mutnee, 
5 Tashrech al Aftah or Astronomy (Ptolemaic System). 
2nd Class—Maximum age, 24 years. 
1 Hidayah, 2 Shashee on the Osul, 3 seven Moallukah and Haonfsah, 4 Maybodzre, 
5 Mokhtazar al madnee or Talkhees. 
= . 3rd Class—Mazimum age, 23 years. 
1 Mishkat or Taysur, 2 Sharh W. Kiyah, 3 Kobhee, 4 Jéun at tawareekh, 5 Euclid. 
4th Class—Mazximum age, 22. 
1 Sarh Mollot or Hafaijah, 2 Tayseer, Bazzawee or Jolalayn, 3 I sagoze and Sharh 
Tuhzeeb, 4 Jaun al tawarako, 5 Euclid. 


Junior DEPARTMENT. 


5th Class—Maximum age, 21 years. 
1 Sharh Miat Amil, 2 Misbuh or Murah alarwah or Sofiyah, 4 Kabla wa deirinah 
in Arabic, and parts of the Nafhutol yeman, 5 Tytler’s Universal History, 6 Natural 
Philosophy, 7 Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 
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6th Class"—Maximum age, 19 years. 

1 Dustooral al Mobtadee, 2 Surf Meer and Naha Meer, 3 Montakhahat Arabic, 4 
Tyztler's Universal History in Urdu, 5 Algebra, 6 Introduction to Natural Philosophy- 
7th Class—Mazimum age, \7 years. 

11st Part of the Sekunder Namah, 2 Part of the Dewanee Hafiz, 3 the Imam 
Bukht, Urdu Selection, 4 Tytler’s Universal History, 5 Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy. - 

8th Class—Maximum age, 15 years. 

1 Incha Fayz Ragan, 2 Inshakhuleefah, 3 Akhiahe Mohsinee or Nasiree, 4 Marsh- 
man's History of India. 

It will be useful to change some of the books named in this scheme, as soon as we 

- may have good editions of better ones. 

In addition to these eight classes, which correspond to the classes which always 
existed, I would recommend that two preparatory Persian classes be founded for the 
reasons stated above, superintended by two monitors at 20 rupees each : such two 
classes are at least as a temporary arrangement (say for two years) indispensable, if 
the pupils now in the English Department are allowed to study Persian because many 
of them do not know the elements of Persian. Moreover it will be necessary to turn 
out many of the pupils of the Oriental Department, if these two classes are not sanc- 
tioned by the Council, for many of those who have been admitted are not able to join 
the 8th class of the above scheme. 

As stated above, in the lower of these two preparatory classes, the Gulistau might be 
taught, and in the higher the Zolaykha and Bostan, and in both Geography through 
the medium of Oordoo, and Arithmetic equally through the medium of Oordoo. 

It will be observed, that the above plan of study contains all Mahomedan Sciences 
and as much of Modern Science as may be necessary for elemeptary instruction. 
Though the course of study has been so wuch enlarged, only a very small addition 
to the present establishment will be required, viz., a teacher of modern science at 
Rupees 150 a month, and two monitors for the Elementary Persian classes on a salary 
of 20 Rupees a month. 

The English Department, if a teacher of science be appointed, and if it be merged 
into the Anglo-Arabic Department, will be sufficiently strong as far as numbers are 
concerned (we shull have four masters Mr. Lawler included) but not as far as the 
qualification of the teacher is concerned. We require a zealous and efficient Read 
master; and on the salary which the head master receives, it is impossible to obtain 
an efficient man. One hundred and fifty rupees a month, which is now the salary of the 
bead master, ought to be that of thesecond master, and the head master ought to have 
300 Rs. a month, or at least 250 with a promise of receiving 300 Rs. as soon as the two 
monitors proposed above can be dispensed with, in case the English Department 
should be merged into the Anglo-Arabic Department. 

The above arrangements would involve an additional outlay of Rs. 395, but we 
might abolish the places of teacher of Government Regulations, of fourth Professor of 
Arabic, both of which are at present vacant and thus effect a saving of 205 Rs. so 
that the additional ontlay would only be 190 Rupees. 
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‘Fhe abolition of the place of fourth Professor would make it necessary, that in the 
senior classes, the Ameen, and each of the three Professors should teach silistinct subject, 
without reference to the classes in which such subject is taught. Mohamed Wujeeh might 
take law, the Ameen Literature, and Euclid (he being the only Moulvee who 
understands Geometry) Moulvee Busheerooddeen, Logic, and Nooral Hukh 
Grammar. This arrangement is in the spirit of the Institution, and in every 
way desirable. But in the Junior Department every teacher is to be responsible 
for his class, and I consider it very objectionable that there should be # separate 
teacher of Arithmetic. 

For the monitorships I would recommend Moulvces Abdool Hye and Abdool 
Ghunee, both of whom have been officiating as teachers and given great satisfaction. 


(Signed) A. Sprencrr, 
Principal. 
Mudrissa College, the 24th February, 1852. 


Copy.) 
University Contear, Lonpon, 


November 26th, 1851. 
Srr, : 

My friend the tate J. Drinkwater Bethune, a Short time before 
his lamented death, forwarded several copies of your work on’ problems of 
maxima and minima to England, and gave directions that one of them should be 
presented to me. # 

I received the work a few days ago, and have just finished looking through it. 

As I am not able to express my opinion through Mr. Bethune, I write at once to 
yourself, and hope this will reach you safely. I have been greatly pleased with the 
skilful and resolute manner in which you have pushed the purely algebraical view of 
maxmia and minima beyond the usual limits. 

Ihad very little idea, when I opened the book, and saw the first pages, that you 
would have ventured beyond equations of the second degree. The manner in which 
you have contrived to solve such a collection of problems without getting into into- 
lerable length and difficulty of operation, is truly remarkable, and I augur from it 
that the natives of the country in which Algebra was first found, wil! show themselves 
in time, the masters of the most profound forms of sciencé which as far as we know 
is due to their ancestors, and that they will not let the additions which it has received 
in Europe, to be the last it is to receive. 

I sincerely hope that you will pursue your own researches, and your endeavours to 
spread the results of modern science, in health and honor. I hope also you will turn 
your thoughts, if you have not done so already, to writing in the Native languages. 
Rely on it that it is in the tongue of the country, that the sciences must be really and 
effectually taught to the people. 
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As being myself a native of India, though born far South of you, I take a great 
interest in all that concerns the diffusion of Mathematical learning in that country, 
and I shall be very glad to hear that such efforts as yours, are becoming matters of 
every day occurrence. But great honor will always be due-to those who have led 
the way. 

Iam, 
Your's faithfully, 


(Signed) A. DeMorean. 
To Professor Ram CrunpRa, 


Dethie College, Delkje, East Indies. 
(True Copy.) 
(Signed) A. Srzenarn, 
Principal Mudrissa College. 
(True Copy.) e 
Fraep. J. Movar, 
Secretary, Council of Education. 
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Minures or tux Councit. 


Thave detained these papers some days longag, than they would otherwise have 
remuined with me, because I was anxious to obtain from Sir Henry Elliot, before 
his departure, his opinion of Da Sprenger’s plan. I enlcvse Sir Henry's note to me, 
in this cover for circulation. 

It confirms the opinion which I had previously formed, in fayor of the adoption of 
Dr. Sprenger’s scheme of study generally. ad 

As regards the study of Arabic, I think there can be no doubt that if we are to 
teach a deaf language at all, we ought to teach it well. Its real value is perhaps 
purely philolggical ; but, whatever treasures this ancient literature may contain, will 
be best appreciated by those who have thoroughly mastered the language that is the 
vehicle of them. I myself see no objection to the use of the Koran and Commentaries 
on it, approved for their elegance as class books. 

It seems to me, that to do this, in no degree infringes on our principle of with- 
holding religious instruction. We may teach them as they would be taught at Oxford 
or Cambridge, if the study of Arabic were practically pursued in either University. 
Those, moreover, who think that we conform to the rule by excluding the Koran, take 
but @ superficial view of the subject. The mission of Mahomed, for instance, is the 
basis of Mahomedan law, and in the Hedayah many rules of conduct will be found 
which rest on no better foundation, and have no higher sanction, than a tradition of 
some revelation to the prophet, more false and more absurd perhaps than any thing 
to be found in the Koran. On these grounds, and looking to the peculiar constitution 
and exclusive character of the Mudrissa, I should be disposed to brave any amgunt 
of cant and nonsense, which the introduction of these books may evoke. 

What the Principal proposes with respect to Oordoo and Persian, is, so far as I can 
judge, deserving of adoption. It seems absurd so to conduct our educational esta- 
blishments, that the students cannot correctly render the dead languages they are 
taught, into their own tongue. ba : 

In science one would wish either to teach nothing that is false, or to teach exploded 
theories only as matter of history. The misfortune is, that the exploded science of 
the Arabs is, I fancy, taught by Moulvees, who still believe it to be true, and whilst 
this system continues, the best remedy seems to be that suggested by the Principal, 
of giving to the students before they advance to these studies, sound elementary 
instruction in modern science, thrfugh the medium either of their own, or the 
English language. 

Thardly know what to say to the proposed merging of the English in the Anglo- 
Arabic Department. It seems to be desirable in itself, and to be in accordance with the 
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views of the Court of Directors, as conveyed in their Despatch of the 12th of October 
1849, (sce Reports for 1849-50, p. 76.) But are the causes which induced the Council 
in 1847, to recommend separate classes for the young and for the old, still in 
operation ? ; ° 

The alteration suggested in the system of giving scholarships, I cannot quite under- 
stand, and whatever I have written here, expresses only my present impressions. The 
adoption or rejection of the scheme, either wholly, or in part, is matter for mature 
consideration, and to be decided on only after the members of the Council have had 
an opportunity of communicating their views to each other. 


. (Signed) J. W. Coxvizx. 
8rd March 1852. 


T shall be very glad to discuss this matter with my colleagues. Iwill onlPoow 
express my doubts whether we are in the right course regarding the Mudriesa, and 
whether we are ever likely to be in the right course, without s greft change of 
direction. We teach, it seems, false science of all sorts, as well as falgy philosophy ; 
and now, we are certainly about to give some colour to an accusation that we also 
teach false religion. I have been reading the history of the Mudriesa in the Ap- 
pendix to the Parliamentary Reports of 1833. I do not find that we are under any 
sort of pledge (as is repeatedly stated in Lord Auckland’s Minute) as to our system 
of teaching in this College. All that can be made out is, that the College was origi- 
nally cstablished with some view towards providing capable Mahomedan Law Officers, 
and other Officers of our Courts, I do not see that our system is such as can be con- 
sidered necessary for such a purpose, nor can I understand why, in the present day, 
we should trouble ourselves to teach the elements of Persian, or any Persian at all, 
to little Mussulman boys. What is it to us whether the rising generation of 
Mussulmans know Persian or not? or why should we trouble ourselves about a 
language which we have sedulously excluded from our Courts and Offices, and which 
if we let it alone, will soon in India die a natural death ? 

{%m inclined to think that we shall best conform to the original idea of the insti- 
tution, and at all events best fulfil our duty to the people, if we gradually get rid of 
all the Arabic science, philosophy and literature, now taught in the Mudrissa, 
except the science of Mahomedan law. For the teaching of that science we may 
save a class in which might be réteived students of fit age (not little boys) prepared 
by previous acquirement obtained elsewhere, to enter upon the study of Mahomedan 
law in the Arabic language. With the money thus saved, we might establish a great 
Mahomedan school for English and Vernacular instruction, and in ten years make 
the Mussulman what the young Hindoo now is, when he leaves the Hindoo College. 

{ throw out this remark, not in any spirit of dogmatism, but merely to cause dis- 
cussion, and ensure correction of any erroneous Siotions which I may have allowed to 
possess me, 

(Signed) Fre. J. Hautipax. 

16th March, 1852. 
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In connection with this report of the Principal's, I have read the notice of the 
Caleutta Mudrissa in Mr. Fisher's memoir, printed in the public Appendix to the 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, dated 16th August 1852, 
and I have compared it with the original documents among the records of the 
Government of Bengal. : 

The original object of the Mudrissa as declared in the minute of the Governor 
General, Mr. Warren Hastings, dated 17th April 1781, was to provide “ for the 
instruction of young students in the Mahomedan law, and in such other sciences as 
are taught in the Mehomedan schools.” It does not seem to have been contem- 
plated at that time, by the founder of the College, that instruction should be convey- 
ed through any other medium than the Arabic language, or that any books should 
be studied except Arabic books. 

Jn a subsequent minute, dated 21st January 1785, the design of the Governor 
General in founding the Mudrissa, is more fully explained. 

“Tt has been deemed expedient” writes Mr. Hastings “to continue the adminis- 
“ tration of the Criminal Courts of Judicature, and many of the most important 
“branches of the Police, in the hands of Mahomedan Officers. ‘I'o discharge with 
“credit the duties and functions annexed to those jurisdictions, it is necessary that 
“ the person who hofds them should not only be endued with natural talents, but also 
“ that they should be possessed of a considerable degree of erudition in the Persian 
“and Arabic languages, and in the complicated system of laws, founded on the tenets 
“ of their religion, This species of erudition has for some years past been much on 
“ the decline : since the management of the revenues has been taken into our own hands, 
“it has chiefly been carried on by the English servants of the Company, and by the 
‘Hindoos, who from their education and. habits of diligence and frugality possess 
“great advantage over the Mahomedans, in conducting all affairs of finance and 
“aecounts. In consequence of this change the Mahomedan families have lost those 
“ sources of private emolument which could enable them to bestow much expense on 
“ the education of their children and are deprived of the power which they formerly 
“ possessed of endowing or patronizing public seminaries of learning. The Foujdaree 
“ Department, which affords but a bare subsistence to the Officers employed in it, 
“neither possesses the means of encouraging, nor holds out a prospect, capable of 
“inducing the sons of the once-respectable, but now decayed and impoverished 
“‘ Mahomedan families, to qualify themselves for succeeding to the duties of it, by 
“a long and laborious, course of study.” 

“ These reflections, about four years ago, suggested to me the idea of founding a 
“ Mudrissa, or College for the cultivation of Madomedan literature, in the town of 
“ Calcutta.” : 

In 1791 a code of regulations for the management of the College was prepared 
and sanctioned by Government. These regulations provide a specific course in the 
following sciences to which the studies of the College were confined, 1 Natural Phi- 
losophy, 2 Theology, 3 Law (Hedayah), 4 Principles of Law (Asooli fikah), 6 Com- 
mentary in the Koran (‘Tufseer,) 6 Traditions of Mahomed, 7 Astronomy, 8 Geo- 
metry, 9 Arithmetic, 10 Logic, 11 Rhetoric, 12 Grammar. 
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In these sciences the books to be used are laid down, but the head preceptor was 
left at liberty to introduce other treatises on the same subjects. All the books men- 
tioned are in Arabic. 

General literature is not included in the studies of the College, as prescribed in 
1791, The only science which might, by any possibility be held to include it, is 
Rhetoric, but in this the course is confined to the two treatises Mutawal (the long) 
and Mokhtuser (the short) both strictly technical. Poetry, History, Geography, find 
no place in the scheme. 

The studies of the College seem to have been ,onfined to books in the Arabic lan 
guage, up to 1827, when an English class was introduced. ‘This has since become a 
separate department for the instruction of young Mahomedan boys who do not attend 
the Oriental classes, and another class called the Anglo-Arabic class has been orga- 
nized under a separate master, for the instruction in English of the advanced students 
of the Arabic Department. Neither the English Department nor the English clags of 
the Arabic Department has, for many years past, if ever, been efficiently conducted. 

Not a single student, if I mistake fot, has ever reached the 
ear abe. standard of a Senior Scholarship, and only two* I believe 
have gained Jtnior Scholarships. 

Dr. Sprenger’s planis “to cultivate Arabic and Persian as a®philologieal pursuit, 
“ and to teach the pupils first the elements of modern science and then the corres- 
“ ponding scholastic: theories.” 

‘The details of his plan, of which an outline is sketched in the report, are as follows ; 

He proposes to vernacularize the study of Grammar, and encourage 

1. Arabic. translation from Arabic into Oordoo and the reverse. 

The Grammars he recommends, are, the Doostoorul Mubtadee, the Surf Meer and 
the Surf Noho, which are explained in Persifa, but he adds that a new edition of 
these works is required, with each rule illustrated by examples. 2 

With Grammar should be read Thomason's Arabic Selections. 

The pupils should then proceed to Kalilah wa Dunma, De Sacy’s edition “ one of 
the most ancient Arabic books.” ‘Then to“ the most elegant books in the Arabic 
language, i. e., the Koran with the Commentary of the two Julals or Bydharee and the 
Mishkat or Tuscer" without an intimate acquaintance with which, the study of 


> 


Arabic is incomplete. 

The seven suspended poems and the Hamazeh should complete the course in Arabic 
belles lettres. * 

Dr. Sprenger recommends that the Vernacular of the Mudrissa should be Ordoo, 

and that it should be made the medium of instruction in science. 

II, ‘Vernacular. _ Translations into and from Oordoo should also be encouraged. 
The study of Oordoo books for the sake of the language, is not recommended, 

He proposes that the clements of Persian be taught, or at least that pupils be not 
admitted to the Mudrissa, without a knowledge of the Gulistan, 
Anawaree Soheilee and Yusufo Zulaikha. There should be two 
ou of study, one of letter-writing (Text books Insha Fayzaasen Insha Khalifa, 
and Akblakhi Nasiree, or Mohsinees) and the other of Poetry, (Text Books,) an 


Wi. ooo 
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Anthology to be prepared, and in the absence of it, Secunder Namah, Dewan Hafiz, 
and Tubfatul Irakyn. 

To be taught in the Vernacular, by a separate Teacher. 

Dr. Sprenger would abolish the Anglo-Arabic Department. It is most desirable, 

: he observes, to teach English to very young boys, but they 

ae pee Science. will not come unless Persian be also taught. He would 

make the study of English optional, allowing those who 

read it to remain two years in a class instead of one. Eight years should be the 

maximum period during which an ordinary student can remain in the College, and 
ten for those who learn English. 

Should be distributed among all the classes. Senior for the Ist, 2nd, 8rd and 4th 

classes, and Junior for the 5th, 6th and 7th. No promotion 

VI, Scholarships. sould be allowed except for general progress in all studies. 

Dr. Sprenger gives a scheme of study for the Arabic Department, including the 
instruction in Persian and Oordoo above recommended. 

The Court of Directors have ordered “ that the funds assigned to each Native 
“ College or Oriental Seminary should be employed exclusively on instruction in, 
“ or in connexion with, that College or Seminar¥, giving a decided preference fvithin 
4 those Institutions, fo the promotion in the first instance of perfect efficiency in 
Oriental instruction. Despatch dated 20th January 1841. 

These orders certainly do not imply that Arabic is to be taught, as Latin was 
taught in Europe during the dark ages, or that false science is to be taught to the 
exclusion of true. Neither do they imply that true science is necessarily to be 
taught through the medium of a language which in India is a dead language, and but 
imperfectly known to those who profess to teach it. 

There can at all events be no reason, founded on these orders, why the reforms that 
have been introduced into the Oriental Departments of the Delhi and Agra Colleges, 
should not also be introduced into the Calcutta Mudrissa, and I am aware of no other 
reason for the difference. 

Every day, the Mahomedans of Calcutta are becoming more sensible of the absolute 
necessity of educating their children, in such a manner, as will enable them to com- 
pete in the race of public employment with the Hindoos, who are trained in the 
Hindoo College, and in the Missionary Schools of the metropolis, aad there is a strong 
desire among them, that the means of this education should be provided in connexion 
with the Mudrissa, which they have been brought up to regard as an institution pecu- 
liarly their own, They feel a much stronger objection than the Hindoos to receive 
eleemosynary education at the hands of missionaries, and yet their means are 
not generally such as to enable them to afford the high rate of schooling fee, 
paid by the pupils of the Hindoo College. Some of the more respectable among 
them despairing of other means, send their children as day-scholars to the Parenta} 
Academy, where, at a moderate expense, they are better instructed in English» 
and the elements of science, than they would be at the Mudrissa as now@con- 
stituted, and where the discipline and moral conduct of the pupils are far better 
looked after. 
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In my opinion we shall fully comply with the 
* The object of Mr. Hastings was. < Se 
to give the Mahomedans the means of intentions of the founder* and act up to the more 
qualifying thempelves £2 vag effici- recent instructions of the Court, if we confine the 
ent public servants. Eighty years ago 7 : 
this object raight possibly be attained study of the Oriental classes to the Arabic lan- 


by instructing them exclusively in and . 
threngh the medium of Arabie: but S4ge and literature, and to Mahomedan law, 


the effect of such an education in 1852 and in these we should endeavour to make our 
‘g-only.to' disqualify them, instruction as perfect as possible. 

On careful consideration, and after inquiry among the Mahomedans themselves, 
Iam satisfied that it would be more acceptable to them, and at the same time much 
more advantageous to them, if we teach science through the medium of English as it is 
taught at the Hindoo College, than if we attempt to teach it in Oordoo, as proposed 
by Dr. Sprenger. The Mahomedans have a strong objection to receive instruction in 
Oordoo, which they regard as an unformed and unphilosophical language, fit only for 
the purpose of colloquial intercourse, and an accurate and critical knowledge of 
which leads to no useful purpose; while on the other hand, they regard English as a 
‘perfect language, the depository of all modern knowledge, and, under existing circum- 
stances, the necessary medium of communication with the governing race, and they 
would consider that while recciving instruction in Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
&c, in English, they are at the same time acquiring a knowledge @f the language jtself. 

Moreover, Oordoo is not the Vernacular language, even of the Mahomedans in 
Bengal. It is spoken among themselves by the men of the higher and middle classes 
in large towns, but Bengalee is the language of the Mahomedan ladies, and of all 
classes of the most Mahomedan rural population of Bengal, and it is through Ben- 
galee alone that the useful information acquired at the Mudrissa, can be communi- 
cated to the mass of the people. Epistolary correspondence is never carried on 
in Oordoo, but invariably either in Persian or Bengalee. . 

This being the case, I am disposed to think that the studies of the junior classes of 
the Mudrissa should be regulated exactly as they are in the Hindoo College, with the 
single addition of Persian, which should be taught as an accomplishment, in the same 
manner as French is in the Schools of England, and left optional with the boys to 
learn or not, as they please. All translations by way of exercise, should be from Eng- 
lish into Bengalee, and from Bengalee into English, and Oordoo should be abandoned. 
Tagree with Mr. Malliday that the Government has no direct object in teaching 
Persian, but without it, I doubt if we shall be able to induce boys to attend the Col- 
lege young enough to take their proper place in English classes. One hour a day 
should be set apart for Persian, and the teacher should also be qualified to instruct 
the more advanced boys, in the elements of Arabic. There should be no Junior 
Arabic Department. 

When the students have passed through the Junior Department, I would give 
them their option, either to devote themselves entirely to Arabic, or to continue their 
course of English education, allowing them in the latter case to devote a small portion 
of tl@ir time, say, one hour a day, to Arabic studies. 

The Arabic course, as already observed, should be confined to Mahomedan law and 
Arabic literature. What may be the best course of Arabic literature, I am not 
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competent to determine, but I understand there would be an objection among the 
Mussulmans themselves, to make the Koran and Commentaries, a subject of school 
study, and I cannot doubt that the Principal will find it easy to substitute other 
books, that will answer the purpose equally well. e 

The rules of admission to the Junior Department of the Mudrissa should be the 
same as in all other Colleges, and every boy should be required to pay a schooling 
fee, which for the present might be fixed at one Rupee a month. 

The schooling fee should be required frort every pupil so long as he remains in 
the College, whether he afterwards joins the Arabic Department or not, the only 
exception being, as elsewhere, in favour of those who obtain scholarships. 

I would admit young men into the Arabic Department, provided they are 
possessed of the qualifications necessary to enable them to enter at once on the 
studies of any one of the classes, and are within the prescribed limit as to age. But 
they must. pay the schooling fee. 

The full establishment necessary for carrying on such a scheme as I have proposed 
would be as follows :— 

. 
Principal, . oo see see vee gee eee om 800 
Senior English Department. 


Head Master, 12. st ves tee tee tee ceneee = 400 


Second ,, seein fge: Sek, feaer tte) Seve es, ane [000: 
Third 4) sae see cee cee te tee cee reser 200 
Fousth ,, wea sas vet. ane. see come tae ten | 180) 


Pundits, 0. es cee oe sas tee tee tae cane 50 


Senior Arabic Department. 


Head Moulvee and Ameen, : 
Second . Ditto, 1... sae eae 
Third. Ditto, os. wu ce see cee : 
Fourth Ditto, so. oe. nena tee tee seen 80 








Head Master, a oe ose 











Second ,,  . - 80 
Third ,, aes 50 
Fourth , 9 ow. » 40 
Fifth 4 “ ane aoe cee eee | 80 
Sixth 4, ses ces nen ee nee tee wee 20 
Persian Teacher, se. vse tee one nee nee one 50 
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Head writer, ... 0... 
Librarian English and Arabic, omer 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, ... ws 
Servants as at present, ... ss. see eee 


Contingencies, ... 


Prizes, 4.0 se oe 


Scholarships as at present,...  ... 
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516 


seveee 8,257 


Total, 


or per annum Rs. 39,084 
The whole of this amount, though much less than the actual charge of the Hindoo 
and Hooghly Colleges, would not for some time be required. On the other hand, if 
the change were to be carried oug at once, we might perhaps have to provide some 
personal allowances for oflicers thereby deprived of their situations. ; 
Taking the items marked with an asterisk, as not immediately required, at 


* Head Master, .. .. 400 
Thir kek Sees: | 200 
Fourth. se ee 150 
English Scholarships, vane 188 
938 

{Ameen t Salary, 225 

68 4th Professor, .. 80 
—— 145 

Four Assistant Professors, 185 

Less Persian Teacher, 50 

—~ 135 
280 


Rupees 938* a month and the highest possibléper- 
sonal allowance, we might have to pay at Rupees 
280,f the net reduction from the above maximum 
expense is Rupees658 a month, or Rupees 7,896 a 
year, and if we take into account the Schooling 
fees from 300 pupils at one rupee a month each, 
we need not apprehend that the demand upon 
the Education Fund on account of the Mudrissa, 
will for several years to come, be in excess of the 
allotted grant of Rupees 32,000; whenever this 
sum is exceeded, the object of improving and en- 
lightening the Mahomedans .of Bengal by giving 
them an education suitable to the age such as we 


now give to the Hindoos of the Presidency, will afford a fair and legitimate 
occasion of applying to Government for a small additional grant from the Exchequer. 


26th April 1852. 


Czcu Branon. 


(Signed) 





* Since I wrote my former minute, I have seen those of Messrs. Halliday and Beadon. 
The changes to be effected in the Mudrissa will, I think, be best settled by discussion 
in the Council, with or in the presence of the Principal. I incline very much to the 
modifications suggested by Mr. Beadon in his able minute. I would confine the study 
of Arabic to literature and law, not to law alone, as suggested by Mr. Halliday, 
and I would make the study of Bengalee part of the College studies. 
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If the Mahomedans of Bengal are to continue to look to the Courts of Law for 
employment, they ought to be competently instructed in the Vernacular of Bengal. 
As to the Koran or the Commentaries on it, if the Mahomedans themselves object to 
their being read in the College, as Mr. Beadon considers them to do, cadit questio, but 
T remain of the opinion that we ought not to object to their being read philologically. 


(Signed) J. W. Coxvize. 
4th May, 1852. 


Thave gone very carefully over Dr. Sprenger’s report and the minutes of my 
colleagues. Considerable pains have been taken, especially by Mr. Beadon, to demon- 
strate the original scheme and intentions of the founders of the Institution. No 
Institution in the world that I am aware of, limits itself rigidly talthe notions prevail- 
ing at the date of its being founded. 

All institutions take additions from, and receive new tints from the improving 
spirit of the age. Why should the Mudrissa be an exception? The original purpose, 
putting it as an abstract proposition, was to improve the Mahomedans in law and 
literature. ‘True, some one observes, in Mahomedan law and literature. Even 
restri¢ting the latter to the body of literature contained in the Arabic, do we teach 
any thing even like the rudiments of that, or does any one suppose that an alumnus 
educated at our Mudrissa could hold a candle to the learned among the Moors of 
Andulasia, before the expulsion of Boabdil al Chico? There is a great deal in Dr. 
Sprenger's report which I have perused with great interest, and I will add instruc- 
tion. I had misgivings, however, as I read what he proposes in regard to the study of 
Persian and Oordoo, After the perusal of Messrs. Halliday an@ Beadon's remarks 
however, I have no misgivings at all. I quite concur with them, and I do so, the 
more convinced of the justness of their views, because I have seen them practically 
confirmed in a different part of the world cntircly from India. The Erse or Irish and 
Gaelic language is to this day the mother tongue of say five millions of the Trish, 
and some five hundred thousand (at least) of the Scottish Highlanders and Islanders 
or the Gael as they call themselves. Now, I venture to say, if any one were seriously 
to propose to teach Irish and Highland youth English science and literature in Irish 
or E:rse, that the proposal would be received with the greatest disgust, They would 
say no; teach these letters and scigpces in the language in which they have already 
been eliminated, that is in the language of the Saxon. If (again they would say) 
you wish to teach young men and adults religion, law and literature, you must of 
course do so in their own mother tongue, as they know no other. Accordingly in these 
countries, reading in the Vernacular is taught chiefly to adults, to enable them to 
read the Erse bible for themselves, seeing that they are too old to be taught to 
read the Scriptures in English. Perhaps my illustration may not be 2 very ratioci- 
native one, but it is the best that occurs to me, while writing these remarks in 
unavoidable haste. 


(Signed) J. Grant. 
Ath May, 1852. 
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‘The papers now circulated require a few words of explanation. 

Ata mecting of the Council held whilst Messrs. Halliday and Beadon weve still 
members of it, at which the minutes of those gentlemen concerning Dr. Sprenger’s 
plan for the Mudrissa were discussed, a general opinion was expressed. that the most 
effectual remedy for the deficiencies in the education provided by the State for the 
Mahomedans in Calcutta, might be found in opening the Hindoo College to them. 

No formal resolution was come to, but a desire was expressed, that Dr. Mouat and 
L should examine into the history and constitution of the College; ascertain what, 
if any, substantial obstacles there were in the way of putting it on the same footing 
with other Government Colleges, and lay the result of our inquiries in the shape of a 
scheme before the Council. 

The labour of the investigation has fallen chiefly upon Dr, Mouat, who has devoted 
much time and attention to it. He laid the information collected, and the first draft 
of a letter to Government before me. I have suggested various alterations in and 
additions to that draft, which we have finally gone over together, and settled as it 
now stants. . 

Tn adopting the form of a letter to Government we do not of course mean to imply 
that the Council is in any degree pledged, either to make the general proposition to 
Government, or to any of the particular grounds on which we seek to support it. 
But, it appeared to us, that this was on the whole the most convenient form of bring- 
ing the case in all its bearings before the Council, and the more so, because if it be 
ultimately determined to submit the proposal to Government, nothing will require to 
be done, but to adopt the letter, with such modification as a majority of the Council 
may deem it necessary to make therein, 

Jn the meanwhile it will perhaps be most convenient that the papers should be 
circulated specially, and that after the other members have seen them, the general 
question should be first discussed and decided at a general or special meeting. ‘Tha, 
done, if the Council shall then decide to submit the proposals to Government, the 
different suggestions for the improvement the letter may be considered and dis- 
posed of. For the convenience of the members it will be well to have the para- 
graphs, at all events the pages, numbered. This has not yet been done. 


(Signed) J. W. Corvine. 
16th September, 1852. 
* 


” Thave read these papers with much attention. My present views are in favor 
(without binding myself to its details) of Mr. Beadou’s original plan, of giving an 
efficient English education, joined with facilities for instruction in Mahomedan 
literature and law (I quite approve of getting rid of the natural philosophy, logic, 
&c. classes) within the Mudrissa itself. I believe that this is the easily practicable 
plan, that it will throw so little extra cost on the Education Funds as to raise no real 
difficulty on that score, and that the Government will only benefit by having two 
rival and effective Institutions of Education in a Metropolis like Calcutta. 
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‘The scheme of amalgamation may be ripened and recommended by circumstances, 
and a gradual change of feelings. If then thought desirable, it can be readily 
adopted. At present I fear that while we are discussing and attempting it, much 
valuable time will be lost. 

J am prepared however to modify these views, if convinced by experience on 
further inquiry, that I am in error. 

(Signed) J. R. Corvin. 

18th October, 1852. 


T have read all these papers with much attention and interest. 

I proceed, following the course set by our President and Mr. Colvin, to indicate 
the view I am inclined to take upon the important questions to be decided; reserving 
any more definitive opinion, till I have had the benefit of discussion with my col- 
leagues. We shall discuss more to the purpose, when we know where we ail &gree, 
and where we have a tendency to differ. ; 

I understand the foundation of the whole matter before us to be the necessity of 
considering and reporting upon the English Department of the Mahomedan College, 
to which our attention has been called by the Court of Directors and Government. 
I will begin, therefore, with the points directly connected with that department. 

The fact is confessed that the English Department of this College has been as yet 
a costly failure ; and that in this respect there must be a great reform. 

Mr. Colvin supports a scheme prepared by Mr. Beadon on a previous occasion ; 
which is to make English so far the chief part of the system; as to teach no science 
but law otherwise than in English; but he objects to our President's proposal, which 
js to have no English course at all, in the Mahomedan College, substituting for Maho- 
medans an English education at @ general English College to be established. Mr. 
Colvin would continue the Mahomedan College exclusively for Mahomedans, and the 
Hindoo College exclusively for Hindoos, teaching in both, though in the former not 
exclusively, English literature and‘science. . 

T cannot think that this is the best course open to us. Indeed it strikes me as a 
course fundamentally unsound in principle, and impracticable in fact. 

It appears to me that a grave error of principle was committed by Government 
when it undertook to carry out, chiefly at its own cost, an expensive College exclusively 
for the people of one sect, and of ne class of that sect. Our endeavour should be, I 
think, to get out of that error, but the course proposed is to repeat, and effectively 
to perpetuate it. * 

The impracticability to my mind consists in this: we have not the money, and 
we have no chance of ever getting the money; neither have we the implements, for 
giving at the Mahomedan College, as good an English education as we give at the 
Hindoo College. And against any thing short of this, in justice to the Mahomedans, 
I protest. 

Moreover, if we had done all that is proposed, at the Mahomedan College, we should 
still, after a heavy outlay, have advanced not one step towards the goal to which, it 
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is my opinion, if we look around, we must see that justice and policy are irresistibly 
impelling us ; which is some arrangement or another, whercby the youth of every per- 
suasion, and of every class to which ahigh English education is a main object, shall 
have at the Metropolis of British India, the best means of acquiring a meh English 
education that British India can afford, * 

We have European Creoles, Anglo-Indians, Jews, Armenians, Parsecs, Burmese’ 
and native Christians of all tribes, not to speak of Hindoos to whom the Hindoo College 
is not open, for whom as well as for Mahomedans, we must provide. 

It seems to me therefore, that our choice, unless we are prepared to go deeper into 
error, lies only between: 

First,—Attempting to institute a general English College, abolishing the English 
Department of the Mahomedan College and retaining the Hindoo College as at 
present; and secondly, instituting a new general English College for which means may 
be provided either from the funds available on discontinuing the English Department 
of thé Mahomedan College, and on discontinuing all further connexion with the 
Hindoo College, or else by simply converting the Hindoo College into a general 
English College. ‘The second is the only course that appears to me practicable. 

As to the other branches of the Mahomedan College, I must say that at present I 
disagree quite with Mr. Halliday’s proposal to abandon in that Institution, all teach- 
ing of Mahomedan literature. Without entering upon the common places on this 
subject, it is only necessary, in order to indicate the view I at present take, to say 
that in my opinion, whatever is to be said in favor of teaching the classical languages 
in Europe, asa part of a liberal education, is to be said in favor of teaching a 
Mahomedan, in whatever part of the world he may live, if it is intended to make 
him a man of liberal education, the Arabic language. And I make the same 
comparison between French and Persian, agreeing much in = I believe, with 
Mr. Beadon. 

T quite agree with Mr. Halliday, Mr. Colvin, and Mr. Beadon in abandoning the 
teaching of science according to the Mahomédan learning. Apart from all questions 
as to the language of instruction, I cannot think it justifiable to teach any progressive 
science otherwise than as it stands, or shall stand, when at the highest point it has 
reached or shall reach. There would be no less real absurdity in teaching English 
youths, who learn the Greek language, astronomy, physics, and natural history as 
Ptolemy, Archimedes and Aristotle left them, than in teaching, as we do, Mahomedan 
youths, who learn the Arabic language, these sciences are at the same point of pro- 
gress, because the Arab writers learned from those great masters, and have made no 
advance themselves since. 

We must give those who come to us to be taught science, the best science we have. 
Also we are now pressed to teach Mahomedans, English. Obviously as we have to 
teach them English, we should teach them science in English, because they will know 
no other language in which science at its present degree of progress is to be found, 

I concur therefore in the proposal to teach in the Mahomedan College, only Maho- 
medan law, and Mahomedan literature. But these I would teach there up to the 
very highest attainable standard. 
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‘This brings me to the last point: shall our General EngliskfSollege be formed 
asa new Institution; or shall the Hindoo College be transformed into a General 
English College? 

‘That the Government has a right, in every sense of the word right, to discontinue 
wholly all concern with and@assistance to the Hindoo College, is I fancy not con- 
tested. I don’t think the Hindoo gentry of Calcutta would have ground of complaint, 
if this were done, and at the same moment an equally good Institution were thrown 
open to them. 

But I think the representatives of the Hindoo gentry who to their great honor 
founded the Hindoo College, would have just cause of complaint if we did not consult 
them, before coming to a final determination as to the manner in which we shall 
recommend to Government, that our gbject of getting a general English College in 
Caleutta, shall be accomplished. We should all regret doing any thing unpalatable 
to them. The public owes to the founders of the Hindoo College very much more 
than the money they subscribed to it, liberal as their subscriptions were. Their 
influence and example were at the time immeasureably valuable. They are now 
worthily represented; and I see no reason to doubt that we may devise a scheme 
that will not be disagreeable to any party. 

I regard the general English College as indispensable, and the Government 
supporg of two great English Colleges in Calcutta, as impossible. In the main, 
therefore, we cannot properly in my view of the case forego our object. But I think 
it probable that the Hindoo management of the Hindoo College would much prefer 
the enlargement and opening of the present Institution, whereby the names of its 
founders would be all the more honored, by reason of the more grand and exalted 
character which their foundation would assume, to its severance from all Government. 
connexion, and its eclipse by the rising glory of a new University, worthy of the 
Metropolis of India. 

‘This would all be matter for friendly personal conference with the Hindoo Manage- 
ment, after our own views are detarmifd and before we address Government. 


(Signed) J. P. Grant. 
30th October, 1852. 


The primary object of the proposed reference to Government appears to me to 
be twofold, viz. to obtain permission to modify the present system of Oriental 
instruction in the Mudrissa, and to provide an efficient English education for the 
Mahomedan population. With these questions is also incidentally mixed up the 
subject which was formerly discussed in Council, of the evil of having a Committee 
of management of the Hindoo College. 

As to the first point, I think there can hardly be any difference of opinion at She 
present day; that the teaching of false systems of philosophy and natural sciences 
should cease both at the Mudrissa and the Sanscrit College, which are supported 
solely at the expense of Government. Indecd I feel rather inclined to think that the 
abolition of both these Institutions, and the appropriation of the funds assigned to 
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support them, to fi#ther sound English education would be beneficial, leaving the 
natives to their own resources to cultivate the dead languages. 

With reference to the second point, it is proposed to throw open the Hindoo 
College to all classes of the community, and three modes are suggested for accom- 
plishing that object. 

First.—Unqualifiedly by consent of the founders of the Hindoo College or their 
representatives. 

Secondly.—If sich consent is refused, by dissolving the connection of Government 
with the founders of the Institution, and taking the Institution altogether from them by 
re-payment of the sum of Rupees 30,000, now remaining of the original subscriptions, and 

Thirdly —By consent of the founders or their representatives, with a modification 
as to scholarship grants. 

My opinion always has been, and still is, that the Hindoo College ought to be open 
to all classes of ‘the community, but only on equal terms to all. No educational 
Institution in my opinion ought to be exclusive. Such is however my individual 
opinion, and I know not what may be the opinion of the other members of the Com- 
mittee of Management and founders of the College. Tam myself not one of the founders. 

The first mode suggested for accomplishing this desirable object appears to mé to 
be the best. I doubt whether the Government, will give its sanction to the second. 
Tt involves in my opinion a question of private and vested rights. If howgyer its 
adoption, is determined to be recommended, I think the whole correspondence 
Cinstend of partial extracts) between the Committee of Managemerit, the Govern- 
ment and the General Committee of Public Instruction in 1822, 1824 and 1825 
should be laid before Government. That correspondence will show the exact nature 
of the compact under which the Government consented to give, and the Committee 

-of Management of the Hindoo College to receive pecuniary aid from Government. 

The question as to the alleged evil arising from the existence of the Hindoo 
College Committee of Management, which has been incidentally brought forward 
and is proposed to be embodied in this report, J think might be separately discussed, 
and if necessary made the subject of a separate ¥éport. Before considering that 
subject, I think it would he as well to ask the members of the Committee of Manage- 
mentof the Hindoo College for what reasons they ceased to attend the meetings latterly. 

The withdrawal of the countenance of Government in my opinion will, in the 
highest degree, injure the College, and if the other members of the Committee of 
Management view the matter in the same light as I do, it is probable that they may 
prefer the enlargement of their College, to its severance with Government connection. 

T concur_with Mr. Grant that a friendly conference with the Hindoo College Manage- 
ment is most desirable, and ought to be attempted before addressing Government. 

‘he third mode suggested needs no observation at present, for if the consent is 
obtained, the details will be of minor importance. 

I took an active part in the Management of the Hindoo College from 1822 
(I think) as a member of the Committee of Management, though I was elected 
Secretary in 1841. 

15th November, 1852. (Signed) Russomoy Durr. 
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I concur generally in the sentiments so forcibly expressed in the above excellent 
minute by Mr. Grant. . 

The main question which requires immediate consideration is, how can Government 
provide the means of acquiring a high English education for its native subjects, 
other than good caste Hindoosswho alone are admissible into the Hindoo College. 
The most feasible plan undoubtedly is to throw open the Hindoo College to all classes 
of the people. There tannot be any sound objection to such a measure, and I hope 
in the present day no narrow views will be advanced, 

I think with Mr. Grant that the College Managers are entitled to be consulted, 
before any proposition is forwarded to Government, and a friendly conference with 
them as proposed by him, may, as I earnestly hope it will, remove, every difficulty 
against the attainment of our object. If we should however fail in carrying them 
with us, I do not see how we can avoid advising Government to dissever its connec- 
tion with the Management. A wrong principle must be eschewed and a just one 
upheld, even though worthy and influential individuals should be offended. 

As T hope to hear this matter fully discussed to-morrow, I will not add any thing 
more at present. 7 
: (Signed) R. G. Guose, 
19th November, 1852. 


J have again %oked at these papers. 

-My opinion remains unchanged that to throw open the Hindoo College to all 
without distinction of race or creed, is a measure desirable in itself. Since our 
conference, with the Native members of the Hindoo College Management, I have 
thought that the measure is one which may be effected without any serious shock to 
the feelings of those who represent the founders of the Institution adopted by 
Government, or of the Hindoo community generally. 

Tam therefore in favor of recommending this measure to Government, placing 
before it all the documents which bear upon the relations of the State to the College 
as it exists, and suggesting that it may be desirable to mark the merits of those who 
first founded the Hindoo College by giving to those who under the present system are 
entitled to be hereditary members of the Hindoo College Management a seat in the 
Council of Education. 

Whether the opening of the College will be an adequate remedy for the deficien- 
cies in the means of education which the State supplies to the Mahomedan com- 
munity, is a question on which I feel more doubtful. All I hear makes me fear, that 
comparatively speaking, few Mahomedans will for some time appreciate the benefits of 
an English education for their children, sufficiently to induce them to pay 5 Rupees 
per mensem for it. ; 

J incline therefore to think that we ought by an extension of Branch Schools, at 
a lower rate or otherwise, to give an English education up to a certain point. 

This gained, the Mahomedans will themsclves by degrees learn the advantage, and 
acquire the inclination to carry that education further. 
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J sometimes think that a general reduction of the Government fee might be desir- 
able. Ihave heard that owing to the excellent education freely given at some of the 
Missionary Academies, the number of students in the Hindoo College is falling off. 

As regards the Mudrissa and the plan of study there, I entirely agree with Mr. 
J.P. Grant. But I regard the notion of teaching English effectually to young men 
of the age and habits of the Arabic Students (which seems to be the notion present 
to the minds or collective mind of the Hon'ble Court) is visionary. What we do in 
the matter of English education (and instruction in English is at this time of day 
and in this part of the country essential to fit the Mahomedans for the Public Service) 
must be done with the young. The advantage of teaching English science as 
practised at Delhie and Agra, in the Vernacular, seems to me too doubtful and remote 
to justify our incurring any great expense in theattempt. All these questions should 
be discussed at the next general or a special meeting.” 

(Signed) J. W. Convine. 
25th March, 1853. : 


Note on the Junior Department of the Hindoo College, and the superiority of 
Branch Schools. ‘ 

The Junior Department of the Hindoo College consists of four classes, of which 
two are divided into three sections, and one into four sections, repregtting in reality 
eleven classes. The number of students in each such class varies from 16 to 33. 
The whole number of pupils is 293; of whom 266 pay a monthly schooling fee of 5 
Rupees each, realizing a total of 1,330 Rupecs monthly. 

For the instruction of this Department, eleven Masters and four Pundits are enter- 
tuined on the following salaries ; viz. 


Second Master, ee 00 00 oe ee ee: «6ORG 78 





Third ” sete ee ae ag ot 125 
Fourth Ye Big OS ee NR ae ees ee: ee 95 
Fifth > =ak RSs ales WD tas ba owses. | 288 
Sixth ee SO Re Pe Sete tie) een aie 80 
Seventh ,, we ew ees cade we Bae alee: 70 
Highth® 5). Ge ie ee ees eek Wedd ee ae 70 
Ninth ” Cr, Se) ee Ye 60 
Tenth me ey ea YY PY 60 
Fleventh ,, res 50 


Twelfth 4,0 60 0 06 se ee ee ae ee 50 





First Pundit, 6.0 6.0 22 ee aun 20 
Second,’ .55-. 6a. Sac ses) ess we RS Ga tet 20 . 
Third, Srbio sitar Seeesn ele: ae “ates eta 20 
Fourth, ee 20 
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The cost of educating each pupil of this department is rupees 3-7-1. 

The studies of this department range between the Alphabet and earliest rudiments 
of both English and Bengalee, to the next series of studies below the Junior English 
Scholarship standard, viz., the Citizen of the World, Murray's Grammar, Pinnock’s 
Histories, Algebra, a3 far as Simple Equations, three books of Euclid, and New- 
march's Arithmetic. 

The Branch School contains also four classes, sub-divided by sections into thir- 
teen, in which the number of scholars ranges from 19 to 47. The total number of 
pupils is 416, of whom 380 pay a schooling fee of 2 rupees, and 36 of one rupee, 
inaking an aggregate of 796 rupees. 2 

The boys, paying one rupee each, are those who were admitted before it was 
decided that an uniform rate of 2 rupees should be charged. As soon as they 
have been eliminated from the School, all will pay 2 rupees. 

The establishment of this School consists of fifteen Masters and three Pundits, at 
the following salaries, viz. : 


Head Master,.. 1. «se ee. oe «2 Ra. 150 


Second a Se ee.” jee! See them “Wes wede: « CO 
Third gee Oe Sa wip vee’ 06: ee ee ee =O 
Fourth a Ser G8 as, Be Phe mag ese 348 
Fifth ry er ee ee ee eS eS OI 
Sixth ” be ee 8 80 te te twee aS 
Seventh ,, ep col ise. “Sethe, Se eres. 95 
Eighth ” errr ee eT ee ee 
Ninth te oe wee te te oe ee 20 
Tenth - Sie Cele ee ae) ea ee eeese? 720) 
Eleventh ,, ee) tee we! “ae. ee oe. Zee, 20: 
Twelfth ,, rer y ars rr ery ery er) 20 
Thirteenth ,, 6. se oe wee ewe ee 20 
Fourteenth ,, ee Maly as rae oe vas cuese 20 


Fifteenth ,, 6.) 4. oe ee te ee oe we 20 
5: First Pundit, Gas aes ta 1a) AN Se, tee 15 





Second n ry ey ee eS 15 
Third ” er erry ery ey eT 
7 635 


The cost of educating eachgpupil of the Branch School is rupees 1-3-1. 

The studies of the Institution range from the Alphabet to the Junior English 
Scholarship standard, the studies of the 2nd class being somewhat in advance of those 
of the highest class in the Junior Department of the Hindoo College. 

Both schools more than pay their cost, the excess in the case of the Hindoo 
College being 320 rupees monthly, that in the Branch School being 161. If the 
latter institution were on its complete effective footing of each boy paying 2 rupees 
for his instruction, the excess would be 197 rupees with the present number of pupils. 

t 


+ 
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‘The first question that presents itself for consideration is, as to the fairness of 
charging 5 rupees a month for the education of boys, when equally, if not more valu- 
able instruction can be obtained within a stone’s throw, for less than half the sum. 

Another consideration is as to whether it is the proper function of a College to 
teach A B C, and whether 50 rupees monthly is not too hich a salary for the amount 
of knowledge required from such a teacher. 

It appears to me to be wrong in principle, to value the simple elementary know- 
ledge of English involved in these appointments at a higher rate than the profound 
Bengalee acquirements of the senior Pundit of the whole College, whose remuneration 
is 35 rupees a month, and who is probably a good Sanscrit, as well as an elegant Ben- 
galee Scholar. 

No difficulty is found in filling up the Branch School appointments at their present 
salaries. 

It is true that the Masters are constantly petitioning for an increase of pay, and 
reasonably so, when they see that the market value of the same attainments is more 
than double in two schools under the same Government, separated by a few yards of 
grounl. 

The inferences that I deduce from these premises are, that the junior masters 
of the Hindoo College, are too highly paid, and that the parents are charged more 
for the education than it is worth. 

It would be difficult to sever the Junior School suddenly from the Hindoo College, 
and probably not be fair to present incumbents in that school to reduce their salaries. 

J would therefore gradually prepare the way for the change, by reducing the 
salarica of the junior teachers as their offices become vacant, promoting all below 
them to the vacancies, if considered fit by the Principal. 

The other measure, I would suggest, is to open one or two new Branch Schools, 
upon the same footirig and organization as that already in existence. 

‘They should be open to all castes and classes, upon payment of a uniform school- 
ing charge of 2 rupees. 

The first 1 would open in the neighbourhood of the Calcutta Mudrissa, the Eng- 
lish Department of which might be closed as soon as the branch school was 
organized, in anticipation of the result of the discussion, upon the papers now 
in circulation. 

An eligible-house might be hired, I believe, for 80 rupees a month. 

(Signed), F. J. Movar. 

26th April, 1853. 


s 

Ihave kept these papers for a considerable time, that I might make close inquiry 
as to the means most likely to lead the Mahomedan families of respectability in 
Bengal to give the benefit of an English education to their children. 

L shall now note the results of these inquiries, and the grounds of them, briefly, as 
heads for oral discussion, not by way of formal and argumentative minuting, for 
which the members of our Committee have not time, and which is, perhaps, ill suited 
to our purpose of mutual counsel and co-operation. 
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The opening of the Hindoo College to all classes is, in my view, a good and right 
thing per se, even though we should adopt also other schemes for the education of 
Mahomedans. : 

Time has solved the Hindoo College question for us. The Hindoos in Calcutta 
have now an exclusive College established. We have, as to that point, only to state 
the facts to the Government, and to propose what may seem best and fairest in 
recognition of the Lindoo claim to the money remaining from their original subscrip- 
tions, which is still in our hands. Perhaps the reservation of the Scholarships, 
supported by that amount of funds, to Uindoo candidates alone, may be the most 
appropriate arrangement. . 

There is a general agreement that the Junior Department of the Hindoo College 
is out of place in what ought to be an institution of superior education, and the 
rate of schooling fee decidedly too high. Let us then have several branch schools 
in Calcutta, with a schooling fee of only 2 rupees a month, open to all classes, and 
to draw Mahomedans the more to these, let these be masters of Persian Literature, 
beginning with Sadi’s Kureema, an elementary and useful little work in simple 
verse, generally the first taught to boys, on Virtues and Vives, suited to lads of such 
schools. The attendance on the Persian teachers,to be optional with the parents 
or guardians of the boys. 

It will be a great gain if we can, by such inducements, bring Mahomedan boys to 
commence English education at the early age, from 6 to 8, at which many Windoos 
begin. 

This is, however, the practical difficulty. A Mahomedan gentleman will teach his 
son Persian and enough of Arabic to make him fairly master of the composite modern 
Persian, and this is the education with which he commences when his son is 6 or 7 
years of age. This is carried on to the age of from 10 to 12, when those, who are 
of the learned or erudite class, relations of scholarly families, or persons desiroug 
of taking rank as Moulvees, devote themselves chiefly ‘to the Arabic. At this age, 
a Mahomedan gentleman of the present day in engal, sensible of the necessity of 
English for his son’s success in life, and not caring that he should be learned in thé 
Arabic language or law, will be ready that his son should apply himself to English, 
carrying on at the same time his Persian reading, as a becoming accomplishment, and 
likely to be of benefit to his character. I need not say that there is, in the Persian 
literature, much elegant composition, much terse and graceful poetry (which is to 
the Mahomedans, for the familiar exercise of taste, and as his ready store-house of 
sentiment and practical Wisdom, much what Horace is to us) and many excellent 
lessons of virtue. 

Thus we shall, I fear, find that the better ranks of Mahomedans will not send their 
sons to our branch schools. Thus too, as is stated in the proposed draft of letter 
to Government, the pupils of the English Department of the Mudrissa, have been 
chiefly from “the class of petty shop-keepers, retailers, attorneys and moonshees, 
and the study of English has failed to make any impression upon the better class of 
Mussulmans.” The optiong} Persian classes of our branch schools will never, 1 
apprehend, be looked to as giving an efficient and complete education in Persian. 
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Our Sceretary tells us the same of the comparative great failure of the perfectly 
open classes at Delhie and Agra, in attracting scholars from the more respectable 
classes of Mahomedans. And I circulate with this note reports from the Principals 

NGA of the Dacca* and Hooghly Colleges} which show a perfectly analagous 

+Ne. oe experience in those quarters. It is, what Mr. Lewis remarks, the pos- 

session “of a polished language and literature of their own, of which 
they are proud,” which distinguishes the Mahomedans from the Hindoos in India. 
To all- but a few learned pundits among the Hindoos, Sanscrit is unknown. A 
Bengalee literature is only now slowly forming, and it is chiefly for adults. The 
Hindoo is ready to give us his son, with his mind a blank page, as soon as he is of 
years to go to school. 

The conclusion, then, to which these facts seem to me strongly to point is, that it is 
well to organize, in addition to the branch schools in Galeutta, and to the Mofassil Insti- 
tutions open to all persons, a special English education for Mahomedans, and this may 
be most easily done af the Mudrissa, a place of learning which they regatd as devot- 
ed to their benefit, and which is held in great respect and repute throughout Bengal. 

Mahomedans now come to the Mudrissa from all parts of Bengal, and they will 
readily come to it for English and Persian, as well as for Arabic education (that is, 
for the training fit for an educated gentleman as well as for that of a learned scholar) 
in cases in which instruction in English may be valued, but in which there may be 
discouragement, from the age of entrance and course of study, in the Mofussil 
Schools. I would here say that I would provide for the same optional study of 
Persian in the Mofussil, as inthe Calcutta branch schools. 

I would, then, organize an Anglo-Persian Department in the Mudrissa under 
really competent masters, to which students would be admitted at an age not exceed- 
ing 12 in any case. At the age of 15 the lad should determine whether to continue 
his English studies, or to transfer himself to the Arabic classes, It is admitted by 
every one (and J have consulted @ery qualified person that I could think of) that 
the successful conjoint study of Arabic and English is impossible. Those who remain 
in the Anglo-Persian class will, as‘a matter of course, give more and more of their 
time, as they grow older, to their English studies, for the comparatively narrow 
range of Persian literature will soon be exhausted. 

I should look with much corffidence to a considerable diffusion, upon this plan, of a 
superior EngJjsh education among the better classes of Mahomedans. They are 
becoming quite alive in the districts under the Bengal Government to the value of 
English as a means of advancement in all departments of Business. 

There should be good Bengalee teachers in the Anglo-Persian Department, so that 
there may be a proper familiarity with that language, which is of importance as the lan- 
guage of business, and which is conventionally well known to all Bengal Mahomedans. 

Lads wishing to study Arabic only might enter the Mudrissa under the revised 
rules to be framed for that department. he earliest age of entrance, now contem- 
plated, is 12, according to the scheme of standards, prepared by Lieut. Colonel Riley 
in 1847, and put up with this note.t But any admissions into the 


+ 
+ No.3 Mudrisea have been suspended for now nearly two years. 
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The English students at the Mudrissa, beginning at a more advanced age than in 
the branch andordinary schools, will be about on a par with the scholars in the 
Sanscrit College, who, according to the reforms recently sanctioned in that College 
on the recommendation of the Principal, Eshwar Chunder Surma, will commence 
English at the age of from 11 to 14. 5 

When the lads of these two institutions have, some four or five years hence, made 
a proficiency in English, which will carry them beyond the range of tuition of their 
English masters, it can then be considered whether to bring them together, for a still 
higher education. They may then be ready to join some of thé more advanced 
classes of the Hindoo College, or teachers may be specially allowed, or appointed, to 
instruct them. . 

This would bring about a scheme* of the Government and the Education Com- 

* See Kerr's Review mittee of as far back as 1825, for “ perfecting the education 
of Public Instruction of the more advanced students of the English classes” in the 
vol. I1., pp. Sand 9. Sanscrit and Mahomedan Colleges. Pi would learn to- 

- gether in one class of seminaries from their earliest childhood, it would be much to 
be preferred, But we must mould our plans, it strikes me, to circumstances which 
we cannot alter. 

We have a considerable surplus now of the Education Funds, and there will really 
be no difficulty, as was well shown by Mr. Beadon, in regard to money for the im- 
proved English classes at the Mudrissa. * 

I do not swell this note by remarks on the course of study in the Arabic Depart- 
ment of the Mudrissa, That subject can be settled separately, I am in favour of 
attempts to introduce instruction in this department in Oordoo, in the branches of 
science and lit¢rature for which the means exist. The range of translation at Delhie 
has been more considerable than may be supposed. I send round a list of the trans- 
lated works, which has been furnished to me by Dr. Sprenger. 

This note sufficiently raises all the points which I would desire to bring under 
discusion in the Council before we lay our pal recommendations before the 
Government, 

(Signed) J. R. Coxvix, 

18th May, 1853. 


No. 1. 


Note from the Principal of the Dacea College to Mr. J. R. Colvin. 

The accompanying statement shows that only 27 pupils of the Mahomedan 
religion have been admitted to the Dacca College during the last two years 
and a half, and that 14 of the number have since left. The reasons why so few 
Mahumedans learn English are generally known. The same reasons are sufficient 
to explain the abandonment of the study by so many beginners, And the labour 
involved, the sense of confinement within doors for many hours of the day, the 
discipline enforced, are more disagreeable to the Mahomedan than to the Hindoo, or 
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Christian. Progress in English is not to be made without thought, which is not 
called for to nearly the same extent in the study of Persian. Progress in English’ 
is the more difficult, from the study of Persian being almost invariably carried on 
simultaneously with that of English. The Mehomedan youth would appear to be 
encouraged in dissipation at home more than the Hindoo. He has not_nearly the 
same amount of application and perseverance. He is more idle, las, irregular, and 
troublesome. He is frequently the plague of the master of his class. Since my 
connexion with this College, I have known but one Mahomedan youth who has evinc- 
el aadecidedly lively interest in his studies. But he, poor fellow, died young, and it 
was, of course, published that he fell a victim to the study of English. If he had not 
read English, his fate had been more happy. Mahomedan children generally come 
covered with charms to guard them from the disease so prevalent in the English 
School room. A slight attack of sickness is often suflicient to occasion removal. 
Another prejudice, mon amongst the Mahomedans, is the danger of conversion 
incurred by students of English ; many are rémoved from this dread. 

Altogether I think the prospect of educating the Mahomedan in English a gloomy 
one. Under a sense of the importance of winning over those who have lost so much 
by our successes and advancement, and who form at the same time so large and 
influential a portion of the subjects of our empire in India, I have, invariably, when- 
ever it was at all advisable, rclaxed the rules in their favour. But the English 
language is unpopular amongst the Moslems, who have a polished language and 
literature of their own, of which they are proud, and which they very naturally 
prefer to that of strangers, who have deprived them of supremacy, and who cannot, 
therefore, be expected to look upon the English, and their language, but with an evil 
eye. I do not think it would be of use to establish a separate” Anglo-Persian 
Institution for the instruction of the Moslems of Dacca, and I doubt much if consider- 
able good would come of throwing Persian into the course of studies in the College. 

To speak of giving the Mahomedans a liberal education through the medium of 
the Bengalee were of course, uselgs. Could not something be effected by means of 
the Persian ? Translations from English in Persian are numerous at Delhie. But 
the cultivation of Persian leads to so little employment down here. The object 
certainly is, and must remai, educate the Mahomedans in English, if we would 
attach them to us, and benefit them, 


(Signed) G. Lewis. 


Names, Ages, Acquirements, $c., of Mahomedan Pupils admitted to the Dacca College, since November 1850. 













































é Acquirements when Date of Ad- | Circumstances 
w Names. Age. 7 adinittted. mission. of Guardians. Remarns. 
1 | Mahomed Tahir, Set, 8 | A little Persian, .. | November 1850,| .. -. | Left. 
2 | Meer Mahomed Ali, .. |] 9 | A little Bengalee, + ,.[December ,,9].- ++} Learns nothing at home, idle. 
3 | Ghurreeb Hossein, .... | 10 } Ditto, és * » | Zemindar, ../ Left. 
4 | Gholam Wagif, sai ot 4 » | Nazir, «| Left. 
5 | Meer Feedgur Hossein, 10 | Alittle Persian and Bengalee, a » } Zemindar, Left: dull, poor. 
6 | Abdool K#¥im, ., 11 | Little Bengalce and English, » » | Goldsmith, Learns Persian at home, irregular, 
7! Aga Mirza, .. 9 | Ditto ditto, iy » | Daroga, +. | Left, 
8 | Syud Abdool Haziz, 10 | Little Bengalce and Persian, ” y | Zemindar, Learns Persian at home, idle. 
9 | Hossein Ood-deen,.. 9 | Ditto ditto, ». (January 1851,}Jemadar, —,.} Does not. 
10 | Meer Abdoolah, .. .... | 9 | Persian, . = » | Shopkeeper, ..; Learns Persian and Arabic, 
11 | Humeed Oollah, .. 8 | Little Bengalee, +. [April » | Zemindar, ..| Left. 
12 | Abdool Rub, ss eeee | 10 | Ditto and Persian, ae ee » | Vakeel, ..| Left off Persian. 
13 | Abdool Wahid, ++ oe | 10 | Ditto and "English, bry Been » | Moonshee,. ..] Left. 
14. | Nusruf Khan, .. .... | 10 | Little Bengs alee, «. |May 4 ..} Learns Persian at home, 
15 | Meer Faidia Kurreem, ,. 9 | Ditto and Persian, ‘aril Sas » | Zemindar, ..| Left, learns Persian, [boy. 
16 | Abdool Soban, .. .... | 8 | Ditto ditto, july » | Doctor, .. | Learns Persian at home and good) 
17 | Mahomed Saleh, .. ..| 9 | Little Qordoo, +.|November ,, | Zemindar, ..| Left. 
18 | Noor ool Hossein, .... | 9 | Little Bengalee and Oordoo,|December ,, | Trader, .. | Learns nothing at home, good. 
19 | Fyzoo Bu%, .. «.  «. | 11@ English anil Hindee, -.|Sune 1852,| Tailor, a 
20 | Imam Bux, .. .. 4... | 9 | Little Persian, .. {July x» | Doctor, «| Left. 
21 | Hafiz Ali Salam, .. 94 serie English, Persian, and 
d ralec, «.[December ,, | Daroga, ..| Learns Persion at home, 
22 | Abdool Rubman, sees 39 nei ‘ali and Persian, o. » | Vakeel? ..| Left,—ditto and Arabic. 
28 | Mirza Dilawar Ali,.. .. 8 ; Little Persian, very little 
English and Bengali, ..{January 1853,| Zemindar, ..| Learns Persian at home. 
24 | Abdool Humeed,.. vee | 9 | Ditto” ditto, os 4s » | Ditto, -.| Ditto ditto. Left. 
25 | Syud Mozaffer Hossein,.. | 8 | Ditto ditto, oe 5 » | Ditto, «.| Ditto ditto. 
26 | Syud Abdool Rub, 6 | Ditto ditto, Ese 5 » | Ditto, | Left. : 
27 | Hajjy Jan, ww, 61.. »-jMarch » | Doctor, +» | Learns Persian at home. 








Dacca College, May 9th 1853. 


(Signed) all 


G. Lewis, Principal. 
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Chinsurah, 13th May 1852. 
My Dzar Sir, 


Ihave much pleasure in replying so far as I have been able to 
obtain the required information, to your letter of the 11th instant. 

Of the five boys mentioned in my letter tothe Council of Education, dated 20th 
November, three of them (Warris Ali, Abdooliah and Busheer Hossein) are res- 
peqgbly connected. They belong to good families, though not wealthy. The other 
two (Moosa Ali and Bugli Hossein) are the sons of merchants or rather small shop- 
keepers who are in comfortable circumstances, but are not quite so high in point of 
status ag the families of the other three. Warris Ali and Moosa Ali commenced 
English at the age of 8.' They were acquainted with Persian before that and could 
read such books as the Gulistan and ‘Bostan. They are now learning English and 
Bengalee only, or rather English only, as they take no interest in the latter. They 
read Persian and Arabic at home, but not under any regular system. They have 
books in these lauguages which they sometimes read. They have both made decided 
progress in English. The former is in the first College class (whith is the highest 
in the College) the other isin the fourth College class. They are quite equal, as 
regards speaking, writing, and understanding English, to their Hindoo class fellows. 
Abdoollah has been withdrawn from the College, and the information regarding him 
is incomplete. When he left, he had a respectable knowledge of English, and could 
speak, read, and write it correctly, Busheer Hussein (another of the five) commenc- 
ed English at the age of 15. He had made considerable progress in Persian and 
Arabic previously, He gained this knowledge in the Mudrissa. He still attends the 
Mudrissa for a part of each day, and one of the English classes for the remaining 
part. Hehas not made much progress in English, The last. of the five (Bugli 
Hossein) commenced English at the age of 10 in the Anglo-Persian class. He joined 
the English class only last year, at the age* of 13. He was well-acquainted with 
Persian before he took to English. He continues to attend one of the Persian and 
elementary Arabic classes for one hour daily, while his class-fellows in the English 
department are learning Bengalee. He has not yet advanced far in English, but he 
is improving rapidly now that he gives so much of his time to English. 

Of the eight Mahomedan boys admitted in November last, two (Abdool Ruheem 
and Ajeeb Ahmud) have since been removed for arrears of schooling. The other 
six are still attending. They could ali read and write Persian well before they joined 
the English classes. Five of them could read the Gulistan and Bostan, and the other 
(Syud Moozum Hossein, who is very young) could read easy lessons in Persian. 
Four of these boys continue to learn Persian for one hoyg daily in the Mudrissa, 
while their class-fellows of the English Department are learning Bengalee. This is 
done with my permission at their own special request. One of them states that he 
usually reads English books during the hour set apart for Bengalee. The other (the 
youngest of the six) is learning Bengalee along with English. He does not like 
Bengalee, but learns it because his master obliges him. Another Mahomedan boy 
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(Suffer oo Ruhman) was admitted in January last. He pays a monthly tuition 
of two rupees. His father is a Moonsiff at Moorshedabad. He commenced English at 
the age of 10, and could at that time read the Gulistan in Persian. He, like so 
many others, learns Persian during the hour set apart in the English Department 
for Bengalee. ‘ : 

I feel great difficulty in offering any general suggestions. I am inclined however 
to think it would be desirable to have a separate Institution for the Mahomedans 
which should carry them up to a *eertain point, after which the most proficient 
among them might, as scholarship-holders, join the Hindoo College or any of the other 
Colleges. Jt would also, I think, be desirable to limit the course to two languages. 
On the whole I believe the kind of Institution which would succeed best and which 
would prove most efficient would be one which should give instruction in English 
aad Oordoo alone, the two languages being commenced together, and at the very in- 
stant that the pupils join the Institution. The limiting age of admission for those 
entirely ignorant of English might be 9 years (or, as an extreme limit, 10 years) in- 
stead of 8, which it isin the Hindoo Sohouls. This would allow them to gain some know- 
ledge of Persian at their own houses before beginning English. This flan of learn- 
ing Persian at home is very common among these who join the English Department 
of the Hooghly College. They have no difficulty in learning to read and waite Persian. 
Some one of the family, or a Moonshee engaged for the purpose, teaches them. It 
may confirm this to mention that writing (hand-writing) is not taught in the Mudrissa 
at Hooghly, and yet all the boys learn to write the Persian character well at their 
own homes, and I have never had a request from any of them to be allowed to learn 
writing in the Mudrissa. 

It may be doubted whether it would not be better to teach Bengalee instead of 
Oordoo, the former being the language of public business, though not the spoken 
language of the Mahomedans, Some inquiries which I have made lead me to believe 
that all the Mahomedans in this part of India can understand Bengalee when they 
hear it spoken, and can even spefk it themselves. If such be the case, a very little 
preparation would be sufficient to enable them to obtain such a knowledge of the 
character and spelling as to understand and to carry on written correspondence in 
that language. 

It seems to be generally thought that ifthe Hindoo College were thrown open to 
Mahomedans, very few of the latter class would join it. It is supposed that many of 
the parents, more particularly of the more respectable classes, would object to their 
children associating at an early age with Hindoo boys. 

If any further information should be required concerning the Mahomedan pupils 
who are attending the English Department of this College, 1 shall be very happy to 
communicate it to you. 

Lam, &c., 
7 (Signed) J. Karz. 

Be it known that on Thursday, the 27th of January 1847, an examination of the 
candidates for admission into the Mudrissa will be held in the books mentioned below. 
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Candidates of 12 years of age.—Gulistan and Conjugation of Arabic Verbs. 
Candidates from 12 to 14 years of age—Anwar Sohayly, the Hundred Regents 


(. e., Prepositions) and Hidayah ool nah. 


Candidates from 14 to 16 years of age—Abool Fazl, Kafujah, Janay's Commentary 


thereon, 


Candidates from 16 to 18 years of age—Akhlah Jelalie, Elements of Logic, Nuf- 


hat ool Yaman, and Sharoh Wikayah. 


Candidates from 18 to 20 years of age—Letftrs of Jamy, Dewan of Motunabbe, 


Noor-al- Anwar, and Ashbah. 


Candidates from 20 to 22 years of age—Zohary Tareekh Tymoree, Hareeree, 


Hidayah, 


Should it be proved even after a candidate has been admitted into the Mudrissa, 
that he has given any bribe, to obtain his admission, he will be expelled. 


(Signed) 8. D. River, 


Names of books prepared ineOordoo at Delhi. 


Marahman’s Brief Survey of History 2 
parts. @ 

Mill’s Political Economy. 

Principles of Legislation. 

Mahomedan Criminal Law. 

Differential Calculus. 

History of Persia. 

Eman Bukhsh, Urdu Grammar. 

Hidaikool Bloghut on Rhetoric. 

Oordoo Idioms. 

English Grammar in Qordoo. 

Maritime and Inland Discoveries. 

Royle’s Productive Resources of India. 

Toozukh Timooree (Autobiography of 
Timoor.) 

Mahomedan Law by Macnaughten. 

History of Greece. 

On the use of the Sextant. 

Thoughts on the Existence of God. 

Assistant Magistrate's Guide. 

Wayland’s Political Economy. 

Marshman’s Revenue Regulations. 

History of Bengal. 

History of Cashmere. 

Yusuf Khan's Travels in Europe. 

History of the Moghul Dynasty. 

Life of: Alexander the Great. 


Dewan Durd. 
Koodooree Mahomed Law. 
DeMorgan’s Arithmetic. 
History of England in Nagree. 
Abool Feeda, in 3 parts. History of 
the Islam. 
A treatise on Medicine.. 
Natural Theology by Paley. 
History of the Arab Poets. 
Life of Cicero. 
ife of Arabic Philosophers. 
indfstanee celebrated Poets. 
Herschel’s Astronomy. 
History of England in Oordoo. 
Geography of India. 
Land Surveying, parts ist and 2nd. 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 
Trigonometry. 
Butler's Surgery. 
Life of Demosthenes. 
A treatise on Magnetism. 
History of Rome. 
Principles of Government. 
Principles of the Law of Nations. 
Law of Inheritance. i 
Practical Geometry. 
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I have read Mr. Colvin’s papers, and I am prepared to discuss 
a ee Hin- this whole subject at any time the Hon'ble President may be 
pleased to fix. 

[find nothing to change in what Iwrote ina paper dated 30th November Inst, 
before our correspondence with the Managers of the Hindoo College. 

With respect to the very favourable view of our surplus funds taken in Mr. 
Colvin’s minute, perhaps the Secretary will be so. good as to have ready for us, when 
we meet, a statement of our ways find means. My impression is, that we spend our 
income already, and that we can only increase the establishment of the Mudrissa, at 
the cost of some other Institution. 

All seem now agreed to throw open the Hindoo College to all classes. 

To bring things toa point, I will propose, for discussion, that we recommend 
Government to devote all the funds it will place at disposal for English Collegiate 
education in Calcutta, to this new open College, and that every thing should be done 
in the ultimate view of having one Calcutta College worthy of its situation. 

All seem agreed to recommend the. abandonment of all oriental education at the 
Maudrissa, excepting in the departments of law and literature. , 

Mr. Colvin seems to me to give good reasons for attaching a branch Enplish 
School to the Mudrissa, which no boy shall be allowed to enter after a certain age—11 
or 12 say. But Lam still impressed with the belief that an English College Depart- 
ment, and the attempt to teach science in Oordoo, at this College, are both merely 
ways of throwing away money and furnishing excuses for doing no real good. 

The Secretary's proposal to get rid of the Junior Department of the Hindoo Col- 
lege seems to me a very good one. But I don’t see how doing so can be any thing 
but a loss financially, and therefore I don't see how it will enable us to do more than 
to replace it by one branch school: 


(Signed) J. P. Grant. 
21st May, its. 


Having only had an opportunity of perusing these papers when the discussion had 
reached an advanced stage, and not wishing to detain them long, I shall only just 
note that the proposal to have one grand English College for the education of both 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, appears to be a sound proposal. 

It remains to be seen how this is to be effected, but I should hope that we might 
succeed in carrying the representatives of those who founded the Hindoo College 
with us, and in thus causing this Institution to expand to the shape and form required 
by the present exigency. 

J agree with Mr. Halliday as to the propriefy of excluding Persian from the 
Mudrissa, and I concur in the proposal to teach science in the English language and 
Mahomedan law and literature, to the highest standard, in the original Arabic. 

But I shall be glad to hear all the points involved, subjected to a full discussion, 
and to know exactly on what there is a difference of opinion. 
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Twould however add that the proposal to introduce the Koran appears to me 
questionable, not merely on the grounds intimated by Mr. Halliday, but on others, 


(Signed) W. Seron-Karr. 


have read these papers again. The opening of a new College by several influ- 
ential ILindoos will probably tend to simplify our object and make matters easy. The 
draft of the letter te Government it appears to me, will have to be altered in several 
places, and a history of the late movement and its results will have to be added 
thereto. 

As regards the points to be discussed at our next mecting, I shall briefly note what 
I contend for— 

1. One great College for all who wish to enter it, Hindoos, Mahomedans, &c. 

2. Literature and law for Mahomedans in their own Mudrissa and in their own 
language. ° 

3. The means of carrying on Persian studies to be given to Mahomedans. 

On this last point Iam disposed to modify my former views and to attach much 
weight lo Mr. Colvin’s reasoning on the use and advantage, of Persian to an 
educated Mussulman. 

And I should like to see an English branch school established at the Mudrissa 
for boys aged from 12 to 15 years. 

I should, with Mr, Grant, wish to know exactly the state of our funds. 

{shall be prepared to discuss the above topics at our next meeting, or on any 
special day. ; 

(Signed) W. Seron-Karr. 


I have again looked over these papers. 

2. I think the Hindoo College should be thrown open to all clasagys of the com- 
munity on equal terms, but I cannot see the necessity of mixing up that question 
with the very important one of abolishing the Hindoo College Committee of Manage- 
ment, in our present report to Government. . 

3. It appears to me that the Council have assumed an authority in the internal 
management of the Hindoo College within the last seven or eight years, which was 
not contemplated by the original compact between the Committee of Management of 
the Hindoo College and the Government, through the medium of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction in 1824, or by the subsequent modifications agreed to and 
sanctioned in Mr. Secretary Bushby's letter, No, 832, dated 20th October 1841. 
The assumption of this authority has tended to curtail the powers of the Managers 
of the Hindoo College, and has produced elements of discord detrimental to the in- 
terests of the Institution. : 2 

4. The records of the General Committee of Public Instruction and of the Council 
of Education will show, that the Hindoo College Committee of Management acted 
most harmoniously with both, and possessed their approbation and confidence for a 
period of 19 or 20 years, 7. ¢., from the time of the connection of the Institution with 


lit 
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Government in 1824, till the Council progressively assumed this authority subse- 
quent to the year 1843, (vide letter from the Secretary to the Council of Education, 
dated {2th January 1843.) 

5. I doubt whether the Government will entertain the proposition of abolishing 
the Hindoo College Committee of Management on the face of such assurances as 
the following :— 

“ The General Committee in proposing to exercise an authority over the Vidalaya 
(Hindoo College) have only hadin view the due administration of those furfls, 
which the Government may from time to time be disposed to supply in aid of the 
objects of the Institution, and the elevation of the Vidalaya into a seminary of the 
highest possible description, for the cultivation of the English language; beyond this 
object it is not their wish therefore to interfere.” (Letter from the Secretary to 
the General Committee of Public Instruction, dated 6th August, 1824.) 

“Tn accordance with the 4th proposition, the Governor 


The Rajah of Burdwan. ave i 
General in Council is pleased to appoint the present Mana- 


Baboo Prosunno Coomar 


Tagore. 
Baboo Radamadub Baner- 


yee, 
Rajah Radakant Deb. 
Baboo Ram Comut Sen, 


gers named in the margin to be Members of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction for the purpose of con- 
trolling and managing the Hindoo College, to which their 


», Russomoy Dutt, 

>> Sveekissen Sing. ¢ 

x. Dwarkanath Tagore, 
David Hare, Esq. 


appointment as Members of the General Committee is 
limited. 

“ Two of the present Managers of the Hindoo College 
will continue to be Members of the General Committee, and will have a vote in the 
Committee on all matters under the control of the Committee.” 

“The future management and control of the Hindoo College to be vested in a 
Sub-Committee of the General Committee of Public Instruction, consisting of the 
present Managers, with the addition of two Members of the General Committee, 
subject like other Sub-Committees to the control of the General Committee.” (My. 
Secretary Bushby’s letter, No. 832, dated 20th October 1841, paras. 34th and 35th. 2 

6. Ifit is desired to recommend the abolition of the Hindoo College Committee of 
Management notwithstanding these assurances, it will be necessary to lay before the 
Most Noble the Governor of Bengal such papers as may enable His Lordship to 
form a correct estimate of all the bearings of the questién, and to decide whether 
the Hindoo College should be managed by a Hindoo Committee of Management 
with the aid of two Members of the Council of Education, according to the existing 
arrangement, or whether the Institution should be placed under the direct manage- 
ment of the Council of Education like other Government Colleges. 

7. The proceedings of the Council and the minutes of the Members on the 
subjects noted in the margin, would I think sufficiently 


1, Proposition for abo- stow the causes of difference between the Council and 


lishing the Hindoo College 


Committee in July 1846, 

2. Proposition of throw- 
ing open the Hindoo Col- 
jege to all clasees of the 
community. 


the Ilindoo College Committee of Management, and these 
documents with a copy of the letter from the Secretary to 
the General Committee of Public Instruction, in 1824, and 
a copy of Mr. Secretary Bushby’s letter, No. 832, dated 


20th October 1841, should I think, be submitted with the report. 
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8. The proceedings of the Council of Education and of the Hindoo College 
Committee of Management on the following subjects would also throw considerable 
light on the question under discussion : ‘ 

1, Relative to the appointment of Mr. Jones as Head Master in June 1846. 

2. Relative to the removal of Kylas Chunder Bose in July 1848. 

3. Relative to the dismissal of Mr. Montague, and resignation of Capt. 
Richardson, in September 1849. 

" 4, Relative to the removal of Gooroo Churn Sing in February 1850,—but I 
would not send them up, unless Government should express adesire to see them lest 
they should occupy too much of its valuable time. 

9. may incidentally mention here, that I have taken an active part in the ma- 
nagement of the Hindoo College since 1822, as a Member of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement, and not only after my election as Secretary in 1841, as mentioned in the 
report. , 

10. In the event of the Council deciding to submit the report to Government in 
its present form, with or without the papers noticed in the 7th paragraph, I would 
solicit that my present minute be also forwarded with the report. 


(Signed) | Russomoy” Durr. 
31st May, 1853. 
(True Copies) 
Frep. J. Movat, 


Secretary, Council of Education, 
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Attendance of the Committee of Management of the Hindoo College, from 1848 to July 1852. 
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Hindoo College, the 24th August, 1852. 
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(True Copy) (Signed) R. Dorr, 


Frep. J. Movat, 


Secretary, Hindoo College. 


Secretary, Council of Education. 
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NY. XI. 


NOTES ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SALT 


Tumlook Agency.) 





REPORT ON THE COAL-MINES) OF LAKADONG, 


IN THE 


Gonteah Wills, 





MEMORANDUM 


OF THE 
Results of an Lxamination of 
GOLD-DUST AND GOLD FROM SHUY-GWEEN. 


Calcutta; 


Tuos. JONES, “CALCUITA GAZETTE” OFFICE, 
18538. 


NOTES 


ON THE 


MANUFACTURE OF SALT, 


IN THE 


TUMLOOK AGENCY. 


Tue Station of Tumlook, where the head quarters of the Agency 
are fixed, is situated on the West bank of the 
of the Agence and extent River Roopnarain, and is distant up that River 
about 10 or 12 miles from its junction with the 
River Hooghly. By land it is 45 miles South-west from Calcutta, and 
from Midnapore about 40 miles. The Agency, as at present consti- 
tuted, is comprised of five Aurungs, or manufacturing districts. It is 
bounded on the North and East by the Rivers Roopnarain and Hooghly. 
It extends from a few miles North of Tumlook to the Falputty Khaul,* 
within 4 miles of Kedgeree. To the South it is bounded by the North- 
emmost Pergunnahs of the Hidgellee Agency, and to the West and 
South-west by the Chabookya River, a continuation of the Tengree- 
khaly and Huldee Rivers, which divide Tumlook Proper from the three 
Southern Aurungs, Goomghur, Aurunganugur and Jellamoottah. 
2nd.—The five Aurungs are noted on the margin. The three latter 
were in 1848-49 transferred to this from the 


Aurung Tumlook, 


” seals Hidgellee Agency; and the two former, since the 
Sellamoottah. z . pe 

;, Aurunganugur, Agency was established, have been its principal 

” Goomghur, 


manufacturing districts. 
3rd.—The Salt manufacture is carried on on the West bank of the 
River Hooghly, above Kedgeree, and on either 
wen” where manufie- side of the Rivers Huldee, Tengreekhally and 
Roykhally. The khullaries, or manufactories, are 
situated on both sides of these large rivers, and on the banks of the 
numerous canals and creeks which are fed by them, and intersect the 
whole country comprised within this Agency. 
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4th.—These five Aurungs, in favorable seasons, are capable of 
yielding during one season from 9 to 10 lacs of 
Capability of Agency. a 
maunds* of Salt. The largest quantity ever manu- 
factured was in 1851, corresponding with 1258 S.S. when it reached 
9,21,835 maunds. 
5th.—The “ Taidad” is regulated according to the probable demand 
The Taidad, or quantity of the Caleutta Market, with reference to the 
of Salt fixed for the Sea- stock in hand and the quantity expected from 
sows inanufacture, and 7 . 
ite distribution (Sowdah) Liverpool and other places beyond Sea. It is 
among the Aurungs. fixed by the Board of Revenue from year to year, 


but during the last three years it has varied very considerably, rising or 







: : falling according to 
Distribution of Taidad or 


the Howden fixed i | Actual Manufacture in. 


the imports into Cal- 
cutta and other cir- 
cumstances. In the 


Peryuunahs. 





1850, 1851. 1852 1850. 1851. 1852. 








Tumlook, «| 1,885,000 | 2,50,000 | 2,50,000 | 2,56,714 | 2,85,184 | 2,09,725 subjoined statement 
Mysaudul, —_.. |1,88,000 | 2,75,000] 2,60,000] 2,67,960 | 2,65,172) 2,038,454 the distribution of 
Jellamoottah, .. | 66,000 | 1,50,000] 1,20,000 | £,23,066 | 1,47,142) 1,12,605 the Taidad among 
Anrunganugur,.. | 65,000 1,50,000 | 1,00,000] 1,22,208 | 1,21,890)1,00,175} the several Aurungs 


Goomphur, .. | 50,000) 75,000 74,318} 1,02,996) 80,736 is exhibited, and 
the quantity of Salt 


which was. produced 

















Total Mas... | 8,80,000} 9,00,000 8,00,000] ¥,48,269 | 9,21,835 | 7,00,695 





in each Aurung during that period is also shown. 
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6th.—For next season, 
s. S \ © : 
Pergunnahs. das, or 1852-53, the Taidad 


has been fixed at only 7 





Tumlook, s+ 6+ re ee te ce tere | 210,000 lacs of maunds, and it has 
Mysaudul 2,10,000 | been distributed among 
the several Aurungs as 
Jellamoottah, -. +. ve ve vere | 1,00,000 : ng 
per margin. It is pro- 
Aurungonugur, .. +. 6+ 4s os oe | 7,00,000 
bable, however, that the 
Goomghur, ++ ++ se terres 80,000 | manufacture will be in- 





creased to a much larger 





Total Maunds,.. -. ss «+ «= «+ | 7,00,000 | extent, as there is a very 
ready sale for the Salt 











of this Agency. 





One maund equals 80 pounds Avoirdupois nearly. 
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7th. — For some years the price which has been paid to the Molun- 
ghies, for the Salt manufactured by them, has been 
fixed at 7 annas* per maund. For the ensuing 
season it has been reduced to 6} annas the maund of 80 tola weight, in 
Aurungs Tumlook and Mysaudul ; and to 6 annas in the three other 
Aurungs which are situated on the South bank of the Rivers Huldee 
and Tengreekhally. The reason for this difference in the price will be 
obvious, when it is considered that the Molunghies of Aurungs Mysau- 
dul and Tumlook generally experience greater difficulty in clearing and 
preparing their “ chattur” or Salt lands, as well as in procuring fuel, than 
their brethren in the other Aurungs. Their khullaries too are, for the 
most part, situated on khauls running inland, and ata greater distance 
from the large rivers. This is particularly applicable to Tumlook, but 
hot to so great an extent to Mysaudul, where a further alteration in the 
price will, in all probability, be recommended on a future date. 

8¢h.—It has been stated above that the Government give 6 and 63 
annas per maund, as the case may be, for every maund of Salt which is 
delivered to our Officers in the Aurungs; but besides this cash 
payment, the several Molunghies [manufacturers] receive gratuitously 
from the Department certain grants of land in proportion to the extent 
of their khullaries, not only to enable them to establish their khullaries 
and “ cha@tur” or Salt} lands, but also that they may supply themselves 
with fuel from the jungle, grass and low brush-wood, which grow spon- 
tancously upon it, in some places close to their khullaries, in others at a 
mile or so distant from them, 


The price of the Salt. 


9th.—From the early records it appears that when the privilege of 
manufacturing Salt was taken out of the hands of 
Compensation and Moos the gemj apes 7 
shyera allowance granted cmindars of the District, and monopolized 
to zemindars for the abo- by Government, the Government received from 
Ktion of their Sal¢ manu- R . 
fueture, as well as for ccr- the zemindars of Pergunnahs Mysaudul and 
tain jungle lands appro- 7 i ; ; : i 
priaied by Government. ‘Tumlook large tracts of jungle and waste land 
for their manufacturing purposes, allowing them 
in lieu remissions in the rent of their permanent settlement, as also a 
monthly allowance usually termed “ Mooshyera,” the former, as a con- 
sideration for the land actually appropriated by Government, and the 
latter as compensation for the withdrawal of the manufacture of Salt 
from within their respective zemindaries. 





* For nett charges, &e., see Appendix A. 


10¢h.—The above lands are now known in this District as  Julpye,” 
or fuel lands, and under that term are included 
such portions as have, from time to time, been 
cither cleared for the khullaries and chatturs, or (where they were found 
not to be required for the Salt manufacture) let out on conditional 
leases in small parcels, or “ chucks.” 

11¢h.—The extent of Julpye land at present claimed on the part of 
Government, in the several Pergunnahs and Aurungs, is represented to be : 


The Julpye or fuel lands. 


Be. C. Pz 
In Pergunnah Tumlook, —....... 16,867 1 0 











a Mysandul, 29,787 10 0% 
oy Jellamoottah, 10,178 0 0 
a Aurunganugur, . 6,699 14 03% 
ss Goomghur, | Aken 17,646 10 04 

Total, ...... 81,178 16 Of 





12th.—In Pergunnahs Tumlook, Mysaudul, Aurunganugur and 
‘Amount Khullaree Rents @00mghur, these lands are the exclusive property 
and Mooshyera paid to of Government; for those in Pergunnah Jella- 
aaa moottah Government pays rent Rs. 3,692 per 
annum to the zemindar. The amount of “ Mooshyera” or compensa- 
tion annually paid to the zemindars of Pergunnah Tumlook for the 
Julpye situated in that Aurung is Rs. 15,671, and to the Rajt of My- 
saudul for those comprised in Pergunnahs Mysaudul, Aurunganugur and 

Goomghur Rs. 22,121. 
13th.—For several years these Julpye lands have been a continual 
cause of dispute between the Agency Officers and 

Disputes regarding the 


Juwlpye lands and the pro- the zemindars, whose lands adjoin them; a large 


bability of their settle- 


cat sum has been expended in their demarcation, but 


with little or no result in Pergunnah Mysaudul, 
in consequence of the intrigues of the Salt Officers with the Raja of My- 
saudul, who is also zemindar of three of the five Pergunnahs comprised 
in this Agency. The original khusra and measurement papers of the 
late Mr. Mason, on account of the year 1801 A. D., (by which alone the 
arca and boundaries of these lands could have been perfectly identified,) 
are not forthcoming, but such lands in Pergunnah Mysaudul as were 
found by Licutenant Mathison’s survey to be in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the Department, are now to be marked off by the Revenue Au- 
thorities of Zillah Midnapore, by embankments or masonry pillars, as 
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belonging to the State, all other parcels being given over to the zemin- 
dars. This proceeding will, it is hoped, put an end to further contention. 
14th,—It has been for some time an object with this Agency to 
concentrate its khullaries, as much as possible, on 


Concentration of Khal- the banks of large rivers, or where such is not 


Jaries on the hanks of a 
large rivers and adjacent ‘practicable, to fix them on khauls in their vicinity, 


Seals in order that the “ Doolye,” or transport opera- 
tions, may be facilitated and expedited. In carrying out these arrange- 
ments, some portions of the “ Julpye” lands situated at a distance 
from the khullaries have been given up, though from them Government 
now derives an increasing revenue by Ictting them out on short and 
casy leases, as mentioned in paragraph 10. The income derived from 
these cultivated lands, and other miscellaneous sources, amounts to 
Rs. 1,530 per annum, as shown in the subjoined statement, in which 
are distinguished the “Julpye” lands, in the possession of Molunghies, 
from such as are left under charge of the Agent. The statement also 
shows the average rate at which these lands are allotted to the khullaries 
and choolahs. No great dependence can, it is feared, be placed on this 
latter calculation, as the same system does not prevail in any two of the 
Pergunnahs, and much depends upon the capabilities of the fuel lands, 
and their distance from the khullaries. The average, however, in five 
Aurungs appears to be beegahs 24-14-83 per khullaree. 


| z 
Specification of Julpyo lands. oa Average quantity of Julpye land| 
lotted to Molunghies calculated 
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15¢h.—It has been remarked above that this Agency is divided 
capaienen ae hus into five manufacturing districts or Aurungs, and 
rungs or Pergunnahs into these-Aurungs, I should state, are sub-divided 
ucodiley into numerous ‘* Hoodahs,” or independent juris- 
dictions, which are placed under the immediate charge of Mohurirs, 
aided by Zilladars, Chuprassees, and Auduldars, some of whom 
are employed temporarily, and others permanently, to superintend the 
manufacture, and preserve the Julpye within their respective divisions. 
The whole of these establishments are subjected to the control of a Pokh- 
tan or manufacturing Darogah, who is responsible for the efficient 
general management of the Aurung under his charge ; and to enable him to 
be constantly moving about, cach Darogah is allowed a palkee or bearer’s 
allowance for ten months of the year, at the rate of Rs. 15 per mensem. 
16th.—To supervise so large amanufacture as from five to nine lacs of 














cobor maunds of Salt, the establishments are necessarily 
Establishments. * . 

expensive, though they have been during the past 
few years reduced, as far as is compatible with the efficient working of 
, : F z the Agency. ae 7 

@ zi | 434] Arye margin are given the fixe 
Fergunnate, z 3 “2 a3 Pykes. | establishments of each 
ae is | Aurung. The “Arye 
puis ; ; P : Pykes” are commonly 
known as “Shikaries,” 
Mysaudul, - : - 3 : their duty being to de- 
Jellamvottah, 1 4 6 1 stroy wild buffaloes and 
Aurunganugur, 1 4 5 1 wild pigs, which are most 
Goomghur, .. 1 4 8 l destructive to the “Jul- 














A — pye,” andabound through- 





out the Aurungs. 

17th.—There are also in different parts of the Agency small Bunga- 
lows for the accommodation of the Agent and his 
Assistant, during their periodical and occasional 
tours, though no establishment beyond a sweeper, who is required also 


Mofussil Bungalows. 


for the purposes of each Cutcherry, is entertained at them. 

18¢h.—The Salaries of the Pokht4n, or manufacturing Darogahs, are 
eighty and fifty Rs. a month each, and those 
of the Mohurirs Rs. five,ten and twelve cach, 
according to the nature of their duties. 


Salaries. 


~ 
‘ 


19th,—There are thirty-seven Hoodahs comprised within the five Au- 


rungs, viz., four in Aurung Tumlook, seven in My- 
The Hoodahs and Es- gS, vi, fe ig n My 


tablishmenta entertained 
in each. 


saudul, nine in Jellamoottah, eightin Goomghur, and 
nine in Aurunganugur. Temporarily, during the 
manufacturing season,the establishments enumerated below are entertained, 
and these are distributed and locatedin divisions in different parts of the 
Aurungs, under the charge of Mootyan or independent Mohurirs. Those 
Officers who are connected with the manufacture are paid for nine months in 
the year, and those who are concerned in the weighment and transport ope- 
rations, from five to nine months, according to circumstances; a certain 
number however, of the Zilladars, Chuprassees and Pykes are required 
and supposed to do duty throughout the year, without any extra pay. 
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20th.-A Zilladar is required to visit daily every khullary in his 
beat, to take an account of the Salt actually 
FrcHenRen GTi yng manufactured by each Molunghee, and, after 
entering it in his register, to forward it weekly 
to his immediate superior, the Mootyan Mohurir, who passes it on to 
the Darogah. These Mohurirs are next in rank to Darogahs, and are 
obliged to keep daily registers or diaries of their proceedings, and of any 
occurrences that may happen; they are also required to be constantly 
on the move within their divisions. The Chuprassee remains among the 
khularies under his charge, sees that the Molunghies, Coolies and others 
are present, and reports errors of omission and commission on their part 
to the Mohurirs. The Pykes and Chowkeydars are variously employed. 
The diaries sent in by these Mohurirs are regularly 
checked in the office, and itisthe Peiskhar's duty to 
examine and report anything which may appear irregular, or requiring 
special notice. The Darogahs forward their accounts periodically to the 
Agent. These accounts are carefully examined by the Head Accountantat 
the Sudder Office, and with him rests the responsibility of seeing that they 
are correct in figures and totals, as by them the advances are regulated, 

and the manufacture is carried on or stopped, as may appear advisable. 
21st.—The Salt accounts are kept from October to September. 
Funds are remitted on the application of the 

System of keeping ac- “s - 
counts, and the mode of Agent, (who is guided by the state of the season,) 
supplying Funds. either from the General Treasury or from the 
Collector of Midnapore, and are usually supplied during the months of 
November, January, March and May. The Agent, with his Head 
Quarters, leaves Tumlook as soon as the Salt is all stored at Ghaut 
Narainpore, either for Calcutta or Midnapore, and as soon as the season 
will allow, he returns to the Station, the climate not admitting of his 
remaining there during the Rains. 

22nd.—The operations of the season commence usually with the issue 
of the first advance of cash to the Molunghies ; 
Commencement of Sea- the manufacture follows in-December, weather 

son’s Operations. ott " 
permitting, and ends with setting in of the Rains, 
or as soon as the Taidad is completed. The Molunghies, in conjunction 
with the Mofussil Amlah, fix upon some lucky day for commencing 
their manufacture, or in other words, lighting their choolahs or fires; but 
the Agent puts them out, or closes the manufacture, whenever he pleases. 


Their Diaries. 
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23rd.—The advances are calculated either upon the number of 
Advances, and the sys- | Meh each Molunghee engages to assist him in 
tom atid in regulating carrying on his manufacture, or on the quantity 
of salt he contracts for. In Aurungs Tumlook 

and Mysaudul the Molunghees receive their advances at the rate of 
rupees three for each cooly, and one rupee per choolah. In Aurungs 
Goomghur, Jellamoottah and Aurunganugur the other system prevails, 
the advances being calculated at the rate of seven rupees per one 
hundred maunds contracted for by each Molunghee. 

24th.—The first advance takes place during the last week in 
November, or early in December, in the presence of the Agent or his 
Assistant.* The second is called the ghas or fuel dadun (payment,) and 
is made in January or February, when care is taken that the advance 
shall be in proportion to the means of the manufacturer, with reference 
to his fuel store, the coolies he has engaged, the productive qualities of 
his khullaree and his other preparations,—a rough calculation of the salt 
actually manufactured by him being at the same time taken. The third 
advance is usually applied for in April, and is, in fact, an unadjusted 
cash-payment on account of salt délivered to the Agency officers ; the 
season being then so far advanced that the weighments are going on, and 
each manufacturer's stock in hand is tolerably well known. The last or 
fazil dadun is a settlement of the accounts of each manufacturer. 

25th.—As soon as orders are issued to close the operations of the 

season, all choolahs and boiling-pots are broken 
Settlement of Molun- 7 

gees’ accounts, and close up, and an account current, according toa hath- 
lof seneoe's oneranone: chitta + in the possession of each Molunghee, or 
manufacturer, is made out. Agreeably to this account, he receives any 
balance of cash which may be found to be due to him for salt delivered. 
This settlement occurs either in May or June, and is a busy time, as 
the Agent is obliged to be careful that no balances are left outstanding 
on his hooks, (a thing unknown for the last twelve years,) and that each 
manufacturer receives his proper dues. 

26th.—Great care is taken in paying out the advances. The 
Darogah and Sudder officers fill up, for each 
manufacturer, according to his sowdaputtur or 
agreement, a printed ticket, or hath-chitta (supplied from the office), 


Hath-chitta, 





* See paragraph 27. + See paragraphs 26 to 28. 
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in which are entered his name, number, hoodah, aurung, quantity of 
salt he contracts to manufacture, &c. These hath-chittas areall 
sealed and signed by the Agent or his Assistant, and English registers. 
are kept in the office containing the names and particulars of every 
Molunghee, the number of coolies he engages to employ, &c. &c. 
Q7ith.—When an advance is to be made, the Pokhtan Darogahs, with 


a portion of their establishments, come into the 
Advances where and 


Lica muadee Sudder office in divisions, together with the 


Molunghees of their respective Aurungs. These 
are collected in a large verandah, where each Molunghee delivers up his 
hath-chitta, which is passed on to the Head Mohurir sitting near the 
Treasurer, who examines and enters it in his accounts. The hath- 
chitta is then made over to the Treasurer, who notes it down and gives 
it to the Poddar to be cashed. The Sherishtadar or Peishkar, in turn, 
sits among these officers. Each Molunghce is called up before him, 
receives and examines his money, and when satisfied that he has been 
paid in full, retires to an adjoining room. There he waits until one 
hoodah or a sufficient number of Molunghees are collected. The hath- 
chittas are then taken from the Molunghces and arranged consecu- 
tively ; and on cach Molunghee being called by name, he appears before 
the Agent or his Assistant, (relieving each other,) and is required to 
show his cash, and state the amount received by him. This done, the 
Agent or his Assistant, as it may be, signs the hath-chittas, enters the 
amount paid inan English register which is kept for the purpose, and 
retums the hath-chitta to the Molunghee, who takes it away home 
with him. 

28th.—The same process goes on at cach advance payment, and 

the Agent thereby has an opportunity of hearing 

See Cel tie op? any complaints which parties interested in the 
portunities given to them manufacture may wish to make known to him. 


to make known their 


grievances. Contrary to common belief, Molunghees are any- 


thing but a poor weakly race ; they live, ittis true, 
in a low country surrounded by malaria, but they have very few griev- 
ances. No doubt they are thankful to receive the Government money, 
but their profits are not sufficient to support them and their familics, 
and hence they all cultivate rice either for themselves or their zemin- 
dars, besides manufacturing salt for Government. There is no diffi- 
culty experienced in keeping their accounts, and all payments as well 
as ull weizhments of Salt received from a Molunghce, are regularly 
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entered in his hath-chitta, which he retains in his own possession as a 
check against the Agent, no other account or payment being valid or 
binding upon him or Government. 
29th.—‘The manufacturer is commonly called the Molunghee, but 
the terms Etimamdar, Chooleah, and Muzzoor or 
a postiptions of manu- Coolie, are also applied to the manufacturers. 
These may be distinguished as the contractor, his 
superintendent, and his commen hired labourer, and they all work in 
the khullaries more or less. 


30th. —A reference to the records shows that employment is 
ing bane fet. Me daily given, in the manufacture alone, to no 
ployed. less than 2,303 Molunghees and 14,707 Coolies. 
31st.—There is for the Mofussil weighments an establishment of 

218 men, and at each set of scales there are em- 

me %- ployed one Bhangah Mohurir, one Kyal and six 
Chappadars, besides@Molunghees, and others to 

fetch and carry the salt from the heaps to the scales. 

32nd.—In transporting the salt from the Mofussil to the golahs 
or stores at Ghaut Narainpore, upwards of 500 

ay eae boats and as many bullocks are engaged ; these, 
on an average of five men to a boat, and one driver 

to five bullocks, give employment to 2,600 men; so that during the 
greater portion of the year upwards 





Molunghees, «+ «+ ee seer 2,303 > 
Gooltte ee ee es ee ee 147. OF 20,000 registered men (see mar~ 
Boat people, -. ++ ++ ++++ 2,500 gin) besides their famili 2 
Bollotkavivers, oe ee ee 100 ) . lies and depen 
‘Temporary Establishment, .... 575 dants, find employment under Go- 
Purtal or weighinent ditto, ee 340 in this A, 
Fixed ditto at Golahs, ...... joo ernment in this Agencyalone. In 
the tabular statement m wi 
Total, .... 20,325 arked B. in 


————— $= the Appendix, the above particulars 
in detail, besides other information which may perhaps prove useful, 
are given. 

33rd.—In carrying on the manufacture there is a good deal to 
contend with. Heavy rains and unseasonably 
high or low tides greatly impede it. The produce 
is also affected by fogs and cloudy or hazy wea- 
ther. At the early part of the season, (as has been elsewhere remarked), 
especially in December and January, the manufacture is occasionally 
delayed by the tides not rising sufficiently high to fill the joorees 
(reservoirs,) and to afford a supply of water for filtration through the 


Operations, how likely 
to be affected. 


ig 


maidahs (filterers.) Again at the sajun, (the season during which the 
salt lands are prepared) should the spring-tides fail to rise sufficiently 
high to flood the Chatturs, or should rain fall before the submer- 
sion is effected, much delay and great loss of time and labour are 
sustained by the Molunghecs. If, moreover, the tides from the preva- 
lence of southerly winds are unseasonably high in December and 
January, and inundate the land, the result is equally injurious, as the 
water is at this season somewhat fresh. 

34th,—In order, however, to prevent the admixture of fresh water 
from the Hills with that brought up by the spring- 
tides, it is necessary to construct embankments 
or dams (besides the large dam across the Pertaubkhally at Ghaut 
Navainpore) across the Roykhally and another small river, the Keliya- 
ghae.* Thisis done at an expense yearly of about 700 rupees, but often 
tono purpose, for should there be heavy rain in January this bund is 
very liable to be carried @vay, when considerable interruption and 
injury occur to the department. The Agent however guards against this 
danger to some small extent, and places the dam well up the river at a 
spot where a small branch nulla affords an outlet for any sudden excess 
or accumulation of water. The width of the dam is made equal 
to the breadth of the river where it is to be thrown across, and by 
means of it, numbers of Chattur or salt fields, which would other- 
wise be left dry, are well saturated with salt-water, and the Doolye 
operations of the season are in every way facilitated. This dam should 
not ordinarily be constructed until the river water becomes salt, or 
about the end of January. Up to that time, an outlet is required to 
allow of the complete drainage of the country on either bank of the 
Roykhally River, and the commerce of the country by this river route 
is not unnecessarily stopped by the dam being made at this period. 


Precautions taken. 


35th.—Now will be described the process which is observed in the 
manufacture of salt in this Agency; an explana- 
tion will be given of the several terms usually met 
with in the department, as well as of the mode in 
which each individual connected with it is employed; and in better illus~ 
tration of the whole, a few sketches of the implements used by the Mo- 
lunghees, together with plans of their boiling-houses, &c., will be 
added. 

* ‘The Keliy continuation of the Chabookya and ‘Tengeeckhally Rivers, or 


rather the Hy. itself, which changes its name three or four times in its course from West 
to East, until it falls inte the Hooghly. 


The salt manufactur- 
ing process. 
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36th.—A khullaree is the spot of ground which is appropriated by 


the Molunghee or manufacturer for his salt- 

A ground plan of a fact 
Khullaree, with its mai- Manufacturing purposes: it varies from one-half 
Be ee Je to three biggahs in extent, according to the num- 
ber of Chattur or salt fields he can manage to 


prepare and look after. Having selected a suitable spot of ground, the 
Molunghee divides it 
generally into three 
equal portions, and 
commences to clear it 
of every particle of 
jungle and grass, pull- 
ing up the roots, and 
removing the surface 








ou | 


Chattrer 








Lhoonree Chur or Baling house 

















or upper stratum to 
©" the depth of a few 
Chattur inches: this soil with 
the grass, roots, &c., 

he places all round 

3 = Hf the fields, or Chat- 
Sy M | : turs, forming there- 
Site. bt Hesercot| with a sort of bund or 








[hen ot ag ae a ee embankment, which 

ee he makes use of for 
confining the salt-water, with which he at various times submerges 
these fields. Great care is and should be invariably taken in clear- 
ing the Chattur lands, for the good color and quality of the salt 
which is produced thereupon will mainly depend upon this being done 
effectually. The lands are consequently frequently ploughed and dug 
up during the rains in July and August, as well as afterwards in Octo- 
ber; and a good Molunghee, carefully watched by the Pokhtan 
officers, will not allow a weed or vegetation of any sort to be seen on 
his Chatturs. After ploughing, the lands are levelled by a mdye, or 
jump-erusher, which is drawn over them by two bullocks with the 
Molunghee or his cooly standing on it. By means of this méye all 
hard particles of earth are crushed and smoothed off, and the fields are 
then left to the action of the solar rays for five or six days, by which time 
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blisters which, on being touched, crumble immediately to powder, and 
then commences what is usually called the ripening of the crop. 
3837th.—When the field has arrived at this stage of ripeness, it is 
trodden down until it is quite even, by seven or 
eight men placing their feet close to each other, 
and moving sideways, or up and down the field in every direction, so that 
every square inch of ground receives the impression of the men’s feet 
and the weight of their bodies. This process is called chappakurna. 
38th.—About seven or eight days after this process, and a further 
The materiat from ¢%PoSure to the solar rays, ‘all the moisture of the 
which salt is manufac- ground is evaporated, and the saline earth becomes 
as dust on the surface, impregnated with salt, and 
forms the material from which the salt is manufactured.—Vide para. 43. 
39th.—In each Chattur, at a convenient spot, is dug a reservoir or 
jooree to contain the quantity of salt-water necessary to carry on the 
manufacture ; the Molunghee has to be careful in keeping this jooree 
well supplied from the adjacentriver or canal on each returning spring- 
tide, and to effect this he excavates a small drain communicating with 
the river or canal, through which the salt-water is conveyed at high 
water spring-tides into the reservoir. 
40th.—For this jooree and its drain from two to four cottahs of 
land are required, and it is dug to the depth of 
four or five cubits, one supply lasting for about 
twenty days’ manufacture. During the rains this reservoir or jooree, 
and its drain of course, become filled with fresh rain-water, but about 
the end of September the Molunghee bales it out, clears away the 
salt that hasaccumulated, and replenishes it with Salt-water from the 
first springs in October or early in November. 
41st.—The Chattur having been explained, the maidah next 
The maidah or ale Tequires to be described. It is prepared in the 
terer, with its Roonree and following manner :—The Molunghee constructs a 
ned dhnchil primitive filterer on each Chattur composed of 
a circular mud wall four and half cubits high, seven and half cubits 
broad at top, and twelve and half cubits at its base; at its sum- 
mit is a basin of about one and half cubits’ depth, and five cubits’ 
diameter ; the bottom is prepared of clay, ashes and sand; it is 
extremely clean and hard, and quite impervious to water; a hole 
is pierced in the centre of this basin, and an earthen pot or koon- 
ree is carefully fitted thereto, so as to admit of the insertion of a hollow 


The chappur process, 


Size of jooree. 
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reed or bamboo to connect the basin with the nad, or receiving vessel, 
and which is intended 
to act as a pipe to draw 
off the brine from the 
former to the latter. 
This ndd is capable of 
containing from thirty 
to thirty-two ghurrahs 
of salt-water, and is 
attached tothe maidah. 
42nd.—Over this 
koonree is laid a light 
bamboo frame, upon 
which is placed alayer 
of straw, and on that 
again a stratum of the 
Chattur saline earth is thrown, and stamped down hard with the feet. 
48rd.—The Molunghee with his coolies scrapes the saline earth, 
(see para, 88,) from the surface of his Chattur or salt-field, with a 
scraper called a khoorpa, cemposed of a piece of iron with two wooden 
handles ; he holds this in his hands, and, seated on his hams, collects with 
it all the earth within his reach and around him into small heaps, about 
five or six feet apart ; when several of these heaps are collected, they 
are carried to the maidah in quantities of one-half to two maunds at a 
time by two men, on a frame-work made of two bamboos and rope net- 
work ; the men walk up the side of the maidah with these jhoo- 
daks and throw the earth over into the hollow or basin of the mai- 
dah, until it is filled to the brim: twenty-eight to thirty-six loads 
suffice to do this. Afterwards three or four men stamp it well down 
with their feet, and throw upon it about eighty ghurrahs* of salt-water, 
brought from the adjoining joorce, or reservoir, already described ; 
This quantity of water is, however, poured on the maidah at intervals, 
so as to ensure its not overflowing, but percolating gently and emptying 
itself, charged with the saline properties of the saline earth already there, 
through the reed pipe into the ndd or reservoir (see plan above), near 
the base of the maidah. The above quantity of water is calculated to fill 
the néd with about thirty-two ghurrahs of strong brine ready for boiling. 








* The ghurrahs used by the Molunghees are the largest sized red ghurrah, each capable 
of holding about three and a half gallons. 
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4Ath.—After the saline earth has thus been partially deprived of its 
saline properties, it is taken out by the Molunghees in their hands and 
thrown outside and around the maidah, and this refuse earth or ndd is 
afterwards found to be useful as a manure, and is scattered by the 
Molunghee over his Chattur with the view to increase its fecundity as 
a salt-producing field. 
45th.—From the aforementioned né@d or receiver near the maidah, 
the Molunghee carries the brine in a banghy 
seorannet nad or brine over his shoulder in two ghurrahs at a time, and 
pours it into the thannah ndd, or receiver, 
previously prepared, which is made capable of holding thirty to forty 
ghurrahs, and is close to or outside the boiling-house, where he 
allows it to settle for about twenty-four hours to precipitate all im- 
purities previous to its being removed for boiling. This is a very 
important matter, and unless it is carefully attended to, the salt will 
not turn out pure. When sufficiently clear, it is baled out with 
ghurrahs and carried into the boiling-house. 
46th.—Towards the end of February or early in March, if the 
manufacture has been progressing satisfactorily, 
the Chattur lands fromgfrequent scrapings become 
impoverished, and their saline properties nearly, if not entirely, exhausted. 
The Chatturs then require to be renewed, in order that fresh Salt earth 
may again be collected for replenishing the maidah; and then com- 
mences that part of the season called the doosra sajun, which signi- 
fies the re-preparation and re-impregnation of the Chattur lands with 
salt through the medium of submersion. At this period, the same 
process of weeding, digging, ploughing smoothing, &c., is had recourse 
to, as during the month of November, and the old worked up maidah 
earth, as well as all other refuse from drains, &c., are thrown over the 
Chatturs to increase the strength of the briny soil; after which the 
spring tides from the nearest rivers are allowed to come in and steep 
them. At this season (March and April,) the river water is more 
brackish than earlier, and the operation of submersion is repeated three 
or four times according to the nature of the soil. Once or twice will 
suffice to saturate and renovate the new earth, if the Chattur happens 
to be near the large rivers where the water contains a larger quantity of 
brine and saline matter ; but it is had recourse to as often as four or five 
times, when the khullaries are situated a long way inland. If at’ this 
rather critical season the lands are properly prepared, and no rain should 


The doosra sajun. 
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fall whilst undergoing the process, the Chatturs are considered to have 
imbibed sufficient saline saturation to admit, with occasional submersions 
during April and May, of their yielding salt till the following February. 
47th.—The sajun occupies nearly a month during which little. 
Salt is made excepting from the thannahmuttee, 
which is an important matter and should not be 
overlooked. By this term is meant surplus earth prepared on the Chat- 
turs, but which is not immediately required for use, and is collected in 


Thannahmuttec, 


heaps in reserve for manufacturing purposes, during wet weather, or 
whilst the crop or doosra sajun is getting ready. The total manu- 
facture in one day, during a favorable scason, in the five aurungs, has 
been as much as 9,000 maunds* of salt. The average in January 1852 
was 7,031 maunds; in February 7,014; in March 2,461 and in April 
only 2,690 maunds when it ought to have been double that quantity. 

48th.—The bhoonree ghur or boiling-house requires to be 
noticed, as next in order. It is generally situated 
close to the Chattur or salt-fields, and is built 
North and South. In length it is usually twenty- 
five or twenty-six cubits, and in breadth seven to nine cubits ; the South 


A bhoonrce ghur or 
doiling-house. 
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wall being about three or three and half cubits high and the North 
wall six cubits, in order to admit of the furnace being built in the 
Northern half of the building. The Southern portion of it contains the 
baskets and implements of manufacture, and affords room for the 
Molunghee and his coolies to cat, sleep and rest. About one and a half 
cottahs of land is taken up in the site of a boiling-house, including 
the ground necessary for the store of grass and other fuel called the 
jullan thanna. 
49th.—The choolah or fire-place with its curious and conically, 
shaped boiler or jhant is constructed as follows ; 
june and 4 and there are one, two or more choolahs attached 
to one khullaree:—Inside the  boiling-house, 
in its Northern compartment, is erected in the usual native way a mud 
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or earthen furnace raised from the ground about two and a half to three 
cubits as in the sketch; over its centre is the jhant, the diameter of 
which is about five cubits; it is made quite circular and is usually 
called a jhant chukkur. 

50¢h.—The clay with which this chukkur is prepared is extremely 
hard, and it lasts for many years. On this chukkur are arranged 
very carefully in circles, rising one above the other in the shape of a 
pyramid, from two hundred to two hundred and twenty-five little conical 
shaped earthen pots, called Aoonrees, each capable of containing about 
one and a half seers of brine; these are cemented together merely with 
the same mud or clay with which the jhdnt chukkur is made, and 
this clay hardens around them by the heat of the furnace, until the 
whole forms itself’ into a solid pyramid of little boilers capable of boiling, 
in from four to six hours, in the aggregate, two baskets full of salt or 
from two to three maunds in weight. The contents of these baskets 
are called a jad and the fire-place or choolah is immediately under 
the jhant. 

51st.—These little earthen pots, or koonrees, are filled with brine 
brought from the outside thannah nad; the 
fire is lighted, and the pokhtan or boiling 
commences. When the brine in the hoonrees is partly evaporated, 
the Molunghee adds more with a primitive ladle made of a cocoanut 
fixed to a piece of bamboo, which he dips into the ghurra of brine 
placed near the jhdnt, and so on, till he finds the koonree about three 
parts full of salt; all this time a cooly, who sits on the South side of 
the choolah, is occupied in feeding and keeping up the fire, by means 
of a long bamboo or two-pronged fork called a jalthellee, with which 
he thrusts into it fuel, either jungle grass, paddy straw, or brushwood, 
and all and every kind of combustible matter within his power and 
means to collect. About as much grass or paddy straw as four men can 
carry, is consumed at each boiling. As soon as the ashes increase they 
are pushed through the hole at the back of the choolah by a wooden 
rake, and are collected outside in a hollow at the place marked A. in 
the ground plan* of a bhoonree ghur given above. After four or five 
hours’ boiling, all the aqueous contents of the koonrees having been 
evaporated in steam, the salt is taken out from them with an iron ladle, 
and deposited in two baskets or joorahs, which are placed one on 


The boiling process. 








* See para, 48, 
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each side of the choolah, and there it is allowed to drain, whilst the 
Molunghee repeats the above process for another boiling. 
52nd.—The drainage from these baskets formerly produced, in a 
very simple manner, the well known gatcha which 
uatene salt and how was for years the perquisite of the Sudder and 
Mofussil omla or officers as well as of the Molun- 
ghees. It was of superior quality, was highly valued, and was made in 
this manner :—the drainage from these baskets was allowed to fall on 
wisps of straw, shaped often into figures of men, animals, trees, &c., laid 
for the purpose at a hole or drain in the wall of the boiling-house, 
the crystals on which, as they formed, became the gatcha salt. Its 
manufacture has been long prohibited as it was supposed to have 
led to extensive smuggling, but compensation to the extent of Rupees 
1,758 8 annas per annum was granted by Government for the with- 
drawal of the privilege of manufacturing it. 
53rd.—The two baskets of salt just alluded to are then adulled 
or stamped with wooden stamps, (of various sizes 
and shapes) provided the adduldars happen to be 
within call, after which it is removed to the, khuttee of the Molunghee 
which is generally near his boiling-house where it is disposed of, as 
hereafter described. 
54thoA khuttee is usually a square enclosure of various sizes, 
the centre is slightly elevated with a slope to the 
enrudtceorcompound sides to carry off any moisture that may exude 
from the salt collected there; the floor is prepar- 
ed with clay, mud and sand, well beaten down, and the surface is 


The adulling system. 
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made as smooth and hard as possible. On the four sides of the £hutiee 
are golahs or salt store-rooms, belonging to as many Molunghees as 
there are golahs; the golahs vary in size, but are usually twenty-one 
cubits long, seven broad, four and half high, and there is but one com- 
mon entrance, to the Ahuttee. 

55th.—The two baskets of salt referred to in para. 51, and which 
are placed on either side of the choolahs are now 
brought inside the Ahutiee and put on bamboo 
stands or frames about a cubit or so high. In the two Tumlook au- 


Salt drying process. 





rungs they remain in this state only until the evening, but in the other 
three transferred aurungs, it has been, and is still the custom to allow 
them to remain so for twenty-four hours. Should the salt not have been 
previously adulled, it is now done, and in some instances the baskets with 
their contents, in others the contents alone, are removed to the inside 
of the Molunghees’ golahs, Here again 
they are left to drain and dry either on 
bamboo frames, as before mentioned, 
or else on the ground. In some of the 
aurungs this drying process occupies 
only twenty-four hours, in others as 
much as a week. The salt thus dried 
is measured off by a pherrah* and col- 





A Pherrah. 


* Dimensions of a pherrah, or wooden measure box. 
° ft. in. 
1 7.08 
5 
il 
206 cubic feet, 
or 3,568 cubic inches, 
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lected in a heap at one end of the golah, which said heap is called a 
maharas kundy, and the salt forming it is from 
time to time duly adulled by the officers placed 
in charge of the khuttee. 

56th.—Previous to the salt being stored in the Molunghees’ golahs, 
the floor of the golah is dug up, and the earth 
mixed with a quantity of ashes, after which it is 
beaten down hard, and made to slope towards a 
drain, cut along the inside of the wall, by which means the gewa-rus or 
bittern is drained off, and conveyed through a small hole in the wall 
into a pit or reservoir dug outside; this bittern is afterwards thrown on 
the Chattur lands, serving the purpose of manure. 

5ith—The maharas kundy salt is piled up on the hard floor 
thus prepared, and, with the exception of a lower 
stratum of a few inches, actually in contact with 
the ground, and of course more or less discolored 
by the oozing bittern, the superincumbent mass generally is, or ought 
to be, a pure white. When it proves of a whity brown or reddish 
tinge, it is attributable to the nature of the soil, or Chattur land called 
athyalla-muttee and which in some khuttees produces an indifferent 
quality of salt. 

58th.—As soon as a sufficient quantity of salt has been manufac- 
tured, and stored in the khuttee golahs, time 
being allowed for all moisture to have tolerably 
drained off, orders are solicited and issued for the next process, termed 
baharkandy. This is done by the salt being brought out of the 
golahs, and piled up in heaps 
in the open air opposite to 
each Molunghee’s golah: it 
is then adulled all over, 
thatched with joon grass or 
straw, and bound round 
with ropes of the same ma- 
terial, to prevent the high 
winds disturbing the thatch. 
Around the base of the heap 
is placed a layer of clay or 
mud, which proves useful in absorbing the moisture from the salt, and 


The maharas kundy. 
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23 
this layer of clay is changed and renewed three or four times, or as 
often as it appears to have become moistened. It remains in this state 
baharkandied, for the purpose of drying, for about a fortnight, and on 
the orders of the Agent being received it is weighed. Then follow the 
Mofussil Bhangah, or weighments. 

59th.—The Salt being now tolerably dry, and the excavations of 
the Bankah Nullah and Narainpore khaul, being 
or on the eve of being completed, the Mofussil 
bhangah or weighments are allowed to commence; say, the end of 
February or more generally in March, and it may be somewhat earlier 
in Pergunnah Goomghur. ; 


Bhangah weighments. 


60¢h.—A large wooden frame supporting an iron beam with a pair 
of wooden scales (introduced, I believe, by the 
late Mr. H. Torrens, while Secretary to the Board 
of Customs, Salt and Opium) with brass maund 
weights, baskets, &c., are placed in front of the sandy or heap, a coarse 


Plan of a set of scales and 
weights, and how worked. 





chuttee or gunny-cloth being spread near the scales to preserve the salt 
from dirt. A kyal or weighman, with a proportion of men calied Cha- 
padars (five or six to each scale); a bhangah mohurir® ; a man on the 





* This officer checks and writes down the weighment on the part of the Darogah. 
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part of the Pokhtin Darogah, who keeps the tally on a piece of paper 
called a éeepah, scoring it off as per margin, each 

aT stroke counting for one basket. The Molunghees 
Mf if | Mf Mi if concerned, and some of the Pokhtén omla, attend 

: mu" "at the scales and watch this process. The salt is 
weighed maund by maund by the Kyal; he also keeps his own tally 
by spreading a small quantity of salt on the ground before him, 


and making holes in rows of fives with his finger, thus. eer ee 
Each dot equals one maund or turn of the scale. | * *.* * ° 
An empty basket is placed over the brass maund . | : ;: : % 
weight in one scale, and a corresponding basket eoeeve 


filled with salt is placed in the opposite side. A head Chappadar 
stands close to the scale, in thich is placed the basket of salt, to which 
he adds or takes from a few chittacks* or seers, according to the sing- 
song indications of the old Kyal or weighman, who, to a tune of his own, 
sings nearly as follows : 

“ Ramgopauley Punjaré 

“ Mal deeté hobé Punjaré 

“ Juldec chulo, Bhueyaré 

“ Ek paw deeté hobé Punjaré ;” 
and so on, as fast as possible, the scales being turned at every twenty- 
five or fifty maunds, according to the number of baskets used. 

Glst.—The salt thus weighed is from that moment the property 

of Government and at its risk, the Pokhtin 
Darogahs becoming responsible for it until they 
deliver it to the Officers at Ghaut Narainpore, 
hese Officers are allowed a percentage of two-and-half per cent for 
spillage, wastage and dryage, and of late years it has been found that 


The commencement of 
Darogal’s responsibility. 


this allowance has more than covered the deficiency or difference 
between the Mo@ussil and Sudder Ghaut weighments. 

62nd.—As soon as a convenient quantity has been weighed off, the 

salt isheaped up, adulled with the aduls of the 

Paes Neenmeite Bhangah Mohurir and Kyal, thatched over in the 

same way as has been already deseribed,+ and it 

remains in the khuttees, unless it can be immediately laden on boats, 

which should be ready, if possible, in the rivers or canals near at hand to 





* Fractional parts of a maund: 16 chittacks = 1 seer ; 40 seers = 1 maund. 
+ Vide para. 58. 
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convey the salt without delay to the receiving golahs at. Narainpore. 
The doolye or transport of the salt, after it has once been received from 
the Molunghees, cannot be effected too expeditiously to Ghaut Narain- 
pore, as by so doing a tolerably good check is placed on smuggling, 
and the door is shut to chicanery and fraud, while Government are 
often saved great risk and loss of salt by its not lying exposed in the 
Aurungs to May gales and bad weather. 
63rd.—The quantity of salt delivered by each Molunghee from 
his golah to the manufacturing Darogahs at the 
aoe of the hath- Mfofussil Bhangah is regularly written down 
in his hath-chittah, in juxtaposition with the 
amount of cash he has received from Government as advances for the 
manufacture, and his fazid dadun accounts are eventually calculated 
thereupon. 
64th.—Having disposed of the process observed in the manufacture, 
the preliminary measures carried on by the de- 
2 eeniont relay partment for the transport of the salt from the 
Aurungs to the Sudder stores at Ghaut Narain- 
pore must next be detailed. 
65th.—It has been stated in paragraph 62, that as soon as the salt is 
weighed over to the Mofussil Officers, it should be 
bbe enially ateudea transported to the head store golahs at Ghaut Na- 
rainpore ; but previous to commencing upon these 
operations, it is necessary to be careful that the water communication is 
all perfect, as the doolye depends entirely on the khauls and canals 
being clear and properly excavated. 
66t4.—The principal channel of communication, through 
which the greater portion of the salt is brought 
The Pertaubkhally ca- ° « 
nal, its excavation and from the Aurungs to Ghaut Narainpore, is the 
tolls. Pertaubkhally canal; it runs according to com- 
pass nearly North and South through Pergunnah Tumlook, and connects 
the River Roopnarain with the Tengreekhally. The excavation of this 
khaul is a matter of great importance to the department, and the Execu- 
tive Engineer of the Division has charge of it. It is dammed up, how- 
ever, about Christmas every year, nearly opposite to the golahs at 
Narainpore, in order, first, that a spacious and deep basin, for boats to 
anchor in whilst delivering their cargoes at the golahs, may be formed, 
and secondly, that the tides may be prevented entering the khaul from 
the River Roopnarain. By this means the water from the Huldee 
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becomes confined in the khaul at its North-castern entrance near the 
cross dam ; otherwise the tide would run out at both ends, and leave the 
canal dry at low water. _ 

67tk.—This canal is open to the public during the rains, and 
affords water communication from Calcutta to 
Midnapore vid the Roykhally and Cossye 
Rivers. The 
annual cost of 


The canal when open, 
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1848 1,298 5 10 | 27th February. its excava- 
1849 1774 10 1141 2ist Ditto. : . 
1850 3,691 5 6 | 16th Mareh. tion during 
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Year. collected from q 
ty boats other- tions. 
Salt~boats. eee laden lected on boats 
sey passing through 
1847-48 796 1 9 835 6 9| = 
1848-49 7 46] 618 0 3) 65-4 9 it, and annex- 
1849-50 30 4 274 9 0 30413 6} ed is S 
1850-51 447 21 36813 7 413 4 9 4 wie 
1851-52 9813 Of 20113 6] 2010 6} morandum of 
Total,..| 260 2 2] 2259 6 1{ 2519 8 3| these  collec- 





tions during the 


past five years. 
68th.—The next canal of importance is the Bankah Nullah, situated 
The Bankeh Nullab in a parallel line eleven miles South-east of the 
Canal ; its excavation and ~— Pertaubkhally, between the Rivers Roopnarain and 
tolls Huldee ; a portion of the salt manufacturedin Au- 
rungs Goomghur and Mysaudul (in which latter Aurung this khaul is 
situated) is transported in boats through this canal into the River 
Roopnarain, and thence to Ghaut Narainpore. It has been always exca- 
vated, and the tolls, &c., collected by the Agent, in his capacity of 
Collector of tolls ex-officio, under Regulation XVITI. of 1806. During 
the rainy season, and when not closed for the purpose of excavation, this 
canal affords a short cut and a safe passage for boats of all descriptions 
proceeding from Calcutta to the Westward towards Midnapore, as well 
as to the Southward in the direction of Kedgeree and Hidgellee; and 
besides this public advantage, there are a great number of khullaries 
situated on either side, as well as on the numerous small water-courses 
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which empty themselves into it, all of which benefit by the canal being 
efficiently excavated. 


69th.—The charges incurred, see margin, in excavating this canal 


Sate annally in 
Expenditure on Fixed Total ; P 
Yoar. ‘Excavation. | Establishment. | Expenditure. creasing, owing 


to the enormous 





1841-42 1,725 13 10 588 0 0 2,813 18 10 j e 
1842-43 1,725 2 9 588 0 0 2.313 2 9 quantity of silt 
1848-44 2157 0 7 588 0 0 2745 0 7 ‘ 

1944-45 2147 6 4 688 0 0 2735 5 4{ which has been 
1ai5-48 2205 14 0 588 0 0 2798 14 0 a ‘ 
1846.47 2.08 8 588 0 0 569 2 uz o i 
sits 30% 9 0 588 0 0 2674 9 0 g out of it 
848-4 1867 9 5 588 0 0 2455 9 5 q a 
1810-60 1808 18 9 588 0 0 2800 156 during the last 
1850-51 1,900 11 5 588 0 0 2488 11 5 

1861-52 2659 3 1 5838 0 0 3247 3 1 half century, and 


the difficulty 
Total, .. 22,365 3 2 6,468 0 0 23,833 32] which conse-~ 
quently is now 























experienced in disposing of it. 


‘70th.—The tolls have of late fallen off very considerably, see 














ro en oT margin, owing to 
mount of Tolls 
Amount of Tolls 
Year. sae eee collected from |Total Collections. the salt golahs 
throughthekhaul.| other boats. at Ghaut Terro- 
—| —|---———|  pykeah and at 
1847-48 7,827 6 0 844 10 5 8,672 0 5! other places for- 
1848-49 5,409 8 6 1,259 13 6| 6,729 6 0 
1849-50 626 11 6 1919 1 6| 2545 13 0] merly attached 
1850-51 206 13 0 1654 1 9 1860 149 
1851-52 4110 6 1676 1 3 1717 11 9| to Hidgellee hay- 
ing been abolish- 
Total, ..| 14,172 1 6{ 7,353 12 5/ 21,525 13 1} ed, and the tho- 














roughfare not be- 
ing so much had recourse to as formerly when those stores were open to 
the salt merchants and public. 





‘71st.—Independent of the aforementioned two canals, viz., the Per- 
taubkhally and Bankah Nullah, the Goomghur 
Darogah transports to Ghaut Narainpore some 
portion of the Goomghur salt by the Hooghly, round by Diamond Har- 
bour and up the River Roopnarain. If the southerly breezes are not 
very violent, and the River is not very rough, this passage is available 
during the latter part of January, and throughout February, but boat 
manjees do not approve of the route, and a good deal of trouble is expe- 
rienced in making them come by it at all. 


The Hooghly route. 
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72nd.—Experience has shewn that seven full or new moon spring- 
tides are required to collect at Ghaut Narainpore 

Pik ical the season’s produce, without reference to the 
quantity* which may be brought there by the 

Hooghly route. As much as 1,75,000 maunds have been conveyed by 
one tide, but the following table shews how the transport has been 
managed during the two past seasons, and considering the means of 
transport, and the little loss sustained by wreck, &c., of boats in transit, 


it speaks well for these operations. 
a 





1850-51. 1851-52. : 
Nutnber of Tides. Salt. [Bosts. Number of Tides. Salt. | Boats. 
Ist Tide ending 26th March Ist Tide ending 17th April 
185, including Goom- ¢| 112,243] 493 |) "1852, including Goom-) | 202,679] 978 
ghur salt, ghur salt, 


and Ditto ditto 7 ‘April 5, 1,49,984 | 725 }] 2nd Ditto ditto Ist May “32, 1,25,147 | 694 
3rd Ditto ditto 21st ditto 51, 1, 722) '561| 6582 || 3rd Ditto ditto 18th ditto 62) 1,74,677| 905 
4th Witto ditto 8th May 51, 1, ‘61, *g08} 789 |/ 4th Ditto ditto 31st ditto 52,| 1,50,262| 826 
Sth Ditto ditto 20th ditto 51, 1,17;567 626 || Sth Ditto ditto 15th Jane's 52, 48,856 
6th Ditto ditto 6th June 51,! : 26,107 | 646 |] 6th Ditto ditto, or | 

7th Ditto ditto 30th ditto 51, i, 22, 7619 | 608 || 7th Ditco ditto, ae 














Total, .... | 9,12,889 | 4,468 Total, 











7,013,641 13,669 














————————_——— 
73rd.—The salt of the past season was trans- 


ported to the ghaut by the under-mentioned routes : 


No. of 
Salt. boats. 


By the Hooghly and Roopnarain Rivers route, ... mds.; 27,690 70 
Up the Huldee and through the Pertaubkhally ditto, ,, 5,90,558 8,333 
Up the Huldee and through the Bankah Nullah ditto,  ,, 83,393 266 
Total, mds.,... 7,01,641 3,669 

74th.—The mode adopted for transporting 


The doolye, or trans- 4 * ° 
port operations. the produce from the Aurungs to Ghaut Narain- 


The transport route. 





pore is now to be explained. 
75th.—The manufacturing Darogahs arrange with a certain number 
of khuttwahs or boat contractors for the trans- 
Pe ec catiad and port of the salt of their respective Aurungs, and 
when the advances are being made to the Molun- 
ghees these men are brought to the office for the purpose of receiving 
their dues. Each khuttwah receives from the 
Agent a hath-chittah, showing the amount paid to 


Transport contract rates. 





* About 30,000 maunds. 
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History or THE Hixpoo Coirecr. 

The following abstract of the history of the Hindoo College, has been compiled 
from the unpublished records of that Institution. 

On the Ist of May 1816, after the subject had been agitated in various places for 
nearly a year previously, a public meeting of Native and European gentlemen was 
held at the residence of Sir Edward Hyde East, then Chief Justice of Bengal, when 
it was proposed to establish an Institution for giving a liberal education to the 
children of the members of the Hindoo commanity. 

In the original record of this meeting it is stated that the proposal was received 
“with the unanimous approbation of all the Natives present, including the most 
“ eminent Pundits, who sanctioned it with their express support and recommen- 
“ dation.”—A large sum of money was subscribed on the spot, and another meeting 
convened for the 21st of the same month, to enable many Hindoo gentlemen, who 
were not present, but who were believed to be favourable to the project, to have an 
opportunity of subscribing to thes proposed school. 

A second meeting was accordingly held, at which the following resolutions 
were passed: : 

“1, That an Institution for promoting education be established, and that it be 
called the Hindoo College of Calcutta. 

2. That His Excellency the Right Hon'ble the Governor General, and the 
Hor!"ble Members of the Supreme Council for the time -being, be requested to 
‘accept the office of Patrons of the Institution. 

3. That the Hon'ble Sir E: H. East, Kt, His Majesty's Chief Justice, be 
requested to accept the office of President, and that J. H. Harington, Esq., Chief 
Judge of the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, be requested to 
accept the office of Vice-President of this Institution. 

4. That a Committee be appointed to consist of the following persons : 


Sir Edward Hyde East, Kt, President. Hureemohun Thakoor. 
J. H. Harington, Esq., Vice-President. Gopeemohun Deb. 
W. C. Blacquiere, Esq. Joy Kissen Sing. 


Capt. J. W. Taylor. Ramtunoo Mullick. 
H. H. Wilson, Esq. Obhoy Churn Banerjee. 
N. Walich, M. D. Ramdoolal Dey. 


Lieut. W. Price. 

D. Hare, Esq. 

Capt. Thomas Roebuck. 
Lieut. Francis Irvine. 
Chatoorbhooj Nyaruttun. 
Soobramonee Sastree. 
Mirtunjoy Biddalunkar. 


Rugoomonee Biddabhoosun. 


Gopeemohun Thakoor. 


Rajah Ramchand, 
Ramgopal Mullick. 
Boishnobdoss Mullick. 
Choytur Churn Sett. 
Shib Chunder Mookerjee. 
Radhacant Deb. 
Ramruttun Mullick. 
Calisunker Ghosal. 


/ 
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“ 5. That the languages to be taught in the College, the age and terms of admis- 
sion, and all other details be left to the consideration of the gentlemen who have 
been requested to form the Committee, and who are further requested to prepare a 
plan for the same, to be laid before a general meeting. 

6. That Joseph Baretto, Esq., be requested to accept the office of Treasurer and 
to collect the subscriptions. 

7. That a meeting of the Committee be held at thé*house of the Hon'ble the 
Chitof Justice on Monday next the 27th day of May.” 

The tinge, meeting of the above Committee was accordingly held on the 27th of 
May 1816, at» which, after providing for its executive functions, it was determined 
to call the new 4Tnstitution, the “Maha Patshala, or Hindoo College of Calcutta,” 
“of which the primary. object was declared to be the tuition of the sons of respectable 
Hindoos, in the English and Indian languages, and in the literature and science 
of Europe.” 

The admission of pupils was left tu. the discretion of the Managers. 

Various other matters of detail were provided for, which do not bear upon the 
objects of the present note. 

At a subsequent meeting held on the 11th June; apreliminary measures were taken 
to provide a suitable building for the School, and the »Kuropean Members withdrew 
from an active participation in its management, desiring onl} to be considered as pri- 
vate friends to the scheme, and as ready to afford their advice “sand assistance when 
consulted. eee 

By December of 1816, a sum of Sicca Rupees 48,760 was realized, ani such sub- 
scribers as had qualified to act as Members under the rules approved by, the Beeneral 
body of subscribers, assembled as a Managing Committee at the residence val 
Sir E. H. East. 

They were 


Baboo Gopee Mohun Thakoor, Governor. 
» Gopee Mohun Deb, 
»  doykissen Sing; 
» Radha Madub Banerjee, 
»  Gunganarain Doss, J 


Directors. 


The School appears to have been first held in a house hired at 80 Rupees a month 
in the Chitpore Road, and to have been opened on the 20th January 1817. Twenty 
scholars were present on that occasion, and English, Bengalee and Persian were the 
languages taught. By a resolution dated 3rd October 1817, it was determined to 
elect the Directors of the School annually. 4 

The first anniversary meeting of the subscribers was held at the school house on 
the 6th January 1818, when the number of boys had increased to 69. 

In the report of this meeting occurs the following passage—* It is certain that the 
most respectable English gentlemen, both here and at home, are friends to the Hindoo 
College, and there are now great hopes that Government will assist it. As a learned 
Hindoo said on the day of opening the School ‘ the Hindoo College will be like the 
bur, or banyan tree, which is at first but a small plant, but afterwards becomes the 
greatest of all trees.” 
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‘The Hindoos continued to manage the Institution, with a fair amouut of success,” 
ti 1823, when ‘a petition was addressed to the Government representing that the 
fands for the support of the Colleg@, about sixty thousand repees; were inadequate 
for the extension of the Institution, and soliciting pecuniary assistance, as well as 
suggesting that if it were removed to the vicinity of the Sanscrit College then about 
to be founded, the philosophical apparatus and lectures of the latter, might be advan- 
tageously employed for b olleges. 

Dr. Wilson pointed out that the objects, and classes of pupils attending the 
Institutions were so widely different, that no close amalgamation could be effected. 
He proposed, as an intermediate means of uniting them, the addition of two classes 
tothe College, one for the higher departments of English literature, the other for 
physical and experimental philosophy. 

To these classes, the senior pupils of the Hindoo School were to be admitted 
pratuitougly. 

In this n randum the question of associated management is thus considered 
by Dr. Wilson : 

“ Another consideration is that of associated management, a matter of great deli- 
cacy and difficulty. I is very desirable that the School should have the advantage 
of European superintendence, but as the property is exclusively native, under what 
character is that superintendence to be assumed? And what effect is it likely to 
have upon the minds of the native proprietors? On the other hand, without any 
personal interest in the College, how are natives to be admitted toa share in its 
management P And considering the relations that subsist between Pundits and 
Baboos, the yen of learning and birth, and those of wealth alone, what conse- 
quences may not be apprehended from bringing them into contact? If the College 
is to flourish, native influence must be as much as possible excluded, and if this 
principle is acted upon, European interference in the school would be a very ungra- 
cious proposition. It might be said, why should native management be allowable in 
the School and not in the College ? In truth the School would be conducted on 
much better principles if it had other Managers*but as it is their own establish- 
ment, it must be managed as they think proper. It seems most expedient therefore 
to have the two Committees entirely distinct, in all matters affecting the establish- 
ments under their respective control. In questions regarding both establishments, 
they may unite, and they should preside conjointly at least at two public exami- 
nations iff the year, one of the College and one of the School ; and distribute the prizes 
at their associated meeting. Ifa more intimate union be®still thought desirable, the 
European Committee of the College may be termed Visitors of the School, in which eapa- 
city they will be able to act with the native committee, whenever they deemit desirable.” 

To this petition it was intimated in reply, that the Governor General consented 
to the endowment of a class of Experimental Philosophy to be opened gratuitously 
as recommended by Dr. Wilson to the pupils of the Hindoo College; that the 
Governor General consented to become the patron of the latter Institution; and 
that he was prepared to sanction a moderate outlay for the building of a suitable 
school house in the vicinity of the Sanscrit College. 

A 
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In January 1824, the Committee of the Hindoo College represented that their 
funds were fast diminishing, from the expenditure exceeding the income, and solicited 
the indulgence of beimg allowed to occupy the heuse hired for the Sanscrit College, 
until the new building had been erected. In the event of this being inconvenient, 
they asked for a monthly grant of money “ to hire a commodious house in A conspi- 
cuous part of the town.” They also asked for an English teacher, and requested 
the assistance of the Secretary to the General Commit: of Public Instruction and 
of the Secretary to the Sanserit College, to join them “in the management of affairs 
of the Vidalaya” in the event of the two Institutions occupying the same house. 

The Government in noticing this request to the General Committee of Public 
Instruction remarked, “ with reference to the suggestion of associating your Secretaries 
in the management of the Vidalaya, the Governor General in Council requests 
that your Committee will take into consideration whether it, may not be expedient 
that they should require the managers to agree to your exercising a certain degree 
of authoritative control in the concerns of that Institution, in return faffrecosiary 
aid now proposed to be afforded.” : ; 

The Managers were accordingly asked what share in the management of the 
Vidalaya they were willing to make over to the General Committee. of Public 
Instruction, in consideration of the advantages derived or expected from the patron- 
age of the Government. 

To this the Managers, on the Ist July 1824, replied as follows :— 

“ With respect to the share of the management, which we are willing to concede 
to the General Committee of Public Instruction, we shall be happy to be apprized 
of what arrangement the General Committee may think most advisahlg, consistent 
with the general tenor of the regulations already enacted for the regulation of the 
College, and the principles upon which it was founded. 

“With deference to what may be the decision of the Committee, we beg to 
suggest, that probably the best mode of apportioning the Management, would be by 
the appointment of a joint Committee, to consist of an equal number of the present 
Native Governors and Directors, and of the Members of the General Committee, to 
which arrangement we shall be very happy to agree. 

“It is scarcely to be apprehended that any questions would arise in which the 
opinion of the Native and European Managers would be exactly balanced, but 
should such an event occur, we hope it will not be thought unreasonable in.us to 
propose, that a negative voice may be allowed to the Native Managers ;*that is to 
say, that any meagure to Which the Natives express an unanimous objection, shall 
not be carried into effect. 

“We beg further to observe, that in thus expressing our readiness to place the 

" Vidalaya under the joint management of Natives and Europeans, we do so in the 
full confidence that not only an improved course of study, but the satisfaction of 
the Native Subscribers and Managers and of the Hindoo Community, will be equally 
the object of both, and we entertain no doubt therefore, that in all modifications of 
the rules of the College, it will never be forgotten, that it isa Hindoo Institution 
for the purpose: of cultivating especially English literature- and science alone A 
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that the admission of persons likely to injure the respectability, and consequently” 
to contract the utility of the College will always be strictly prohibited, and that 
works directed against the character and principles of our. countrymen will 
be also excluded.” : ‘ 

The General Committee.in answer proposed to limit its interference. to over- 
looking the administration of the funds granted by Government, and to the erecting 
of the Vidalaya into a semitthry of the highest possible description, for the « cultivation 
of the Fhglieh language. Beyond these objects they did not wish t8 interfere, 
as long as they were satisfied with the proceedings of the Native Managers, and as 
they were so at the time, they did not think it “ advisable to assume @my share in the 
direction of the details of the Vidalaya.” They proposed however to exercise a regu- 
lar inspection and supervising control as Visitors of the College, appointed their 
Secretary, Dr. Wilson, as their Visitor and official organ, and expressed a hope 
that any of their recommendations relative to the conduct of the Institution 
would be attended to, unless sufficient reason in writing were assigned for declining 
to concur in them. wer few os 

To this the Managers cheerfully assented, thanking the General Committee warmly 
for exhibiting so great an interest in the Instivution, and for affording them tha 
valuable and able services of their Secretary. 

Dr. Wilson was then elected Vice-President and Ex-Officio Member of the Sub- 
Committee of the Hindoo College. 

In 1826, the establishment of scholarships was first proposed by Dr. H. H. Wilson, 
with a view to prevent the early removal of promising boys from their studies. The 
suggestion was approved by the General Committee of Public Instruction, and re- 
commended to Government for sanction, with a suggestion that the donations of 
Rajah Buddinath Roy, Hurrinath Roy and Kali Sunker Ghosal, should be appro- 
priated to the fourldation of scholarships, to bear in every case the names of the 
donors of the orginal grants from which they were derived. The proposal received 
the sanction of the Government on the 3rd of February of the same year. 

The buildings in which the Hindoo College classes. meet, are entirely the property 
of the Government. Upon the representation of the Managers of the Vidalaya, 
one wing was granted for the use of their pupils, but in 1826 the number of students 
had out-grown this extent of accommodation, and the Visitor (Dr. Wilson,) recom- 
mended that they should be allowed the use of both wings, with a common access, 
but separate compounds and out-houses. 

‘This was not only allowed, but*two additional wings, subseqygntly constructed, 
have been made over for the use of the Hindoo College together with a considerable 
portion of the central building, the Sanscrit College occupying at present but a 
part of the building which originally belonged to it. 

The Managers were elected annually until February 8th, 1834, when a meeting 
of the Directors was called for an early day to elect Managers for the eurrent 
year. No subsequent elections have taken place, and the Management appears, 
by tacit consent, without any formal resolution or authority, to have become a 


permanent body. 
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There are nb records in the books of the Hindoo College showing the grounds oft 
which hereditary and other privileges are claimed by Managers. They rest upon 
the provisions of an original code of rules of which there is no authentic copy in 
existence. These rules were printed in one of the annual registers of the time, and 
were re-published in 1832 in the first volume of the Christian Observer. 

In March 1885, the Managers of the Hindoo College, were appointed honorary 
Members of the late General Committee of Public Instrtiction, with liberty for two 
of their M&mbers to assist in the deliberations of the General Committee. 


Sir Edward Ryan, Shortly after thie, the General Committee appointed the 
Mr, H, Shakesfear, Members of their own body noted in the margin, to be a 
¥ c ton Sub-Committee for “considering generally the affairs of 

» Capt. Birch. the Hindoo College, and for. communicating with the Ma+ 


Dr. John Grant. 
atte nagement.”” They werealsoto act as Visitors of the College. 


On the 18th of September 1841, the following resolutions were entered on tite pro- 
ceedings of the General Committee of Public Instruction : - 

“ Read modifications required to render the code of regulations applicable to the 
Hindoo College. The following remarks were made on the original connection of 
the Hindoo College with the Education Committee, and the changes in the manage- 
ment and control of the College which the Sub-Committee consider necessary to 
place it in an efficient state in its present enlarged condition. 

“The Calcutta Hindoo College was formed in 1816 by the subscriptions and 
voluntary donations of certain Hindoo gentlemen, in order to afford their children 
an English education. The Institution did not however prosper, and from its de- 
clining state, and the diminution of its funds, the Native Managers were obliged to 
apply to Government for assistance. This was granted from the educational funds, 
on condition of the Secretary of the Education Committee being made Visitor of 
the College. The assistance consisted at first of a lecturer on Nitural Philosophy, 
and a suitable building for the purpose of school rooms, was erected in connection 
with 4 new building then required for the Sahscrit College. Further assistance hag 
sitice then been given, from time to time, by the appointment of additional lecturers, 
&c,, and the expense has now increased to Rs. 2,621-3-2 per month. 

It appears that a more direct supervision of the internal management of the College 
is now required than at present exists, and from the correspondence that passed between 
the Government and the Managers at the time when the assistance tothe Hindoo College 
was first given, that such a supervision, as is now proposed, was then intended. 

Some of the of the Hindoo College as the} at present exist, are at variance 
with those pe A which have been laid down in the code of rules for the 
Government Colleges and Schools, in consequence of which several meetings of the 
Sub-Committee of the Hindoo College, the Sub-Committee for revising the regu- 
lations, and the Managers of the Hindoo College have been held, and the following 
arrangements have been agreed to. 

1. That the ten Scholarships at Rs. 16 each, which are now given to ten students 
of the senior class of the Hindoo College, be abolished from the 1st October, and 
that the more valuable ones sanctioned by the Government in their letter, No. 986, 


. 
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dated 16th December 1840, be substituted. By the new arrangement, the students 
of the first and second classeg of the Senior Department are eligible to Senior 
Scholarships and the students of the third, fourth and fifth classes of the same 
Department to the Junior. 
2. Thatin future, prizes be confined to the Junior Department of the Hindoo College. 
3. That donors of Rs. 5,000 and upwards, continue to have the privilege of 
sending to the College, an indigent student free of expense. 
‘The Rajah of Burdwan, 4, That the present Managers named in the margin, be 
Baboo  Prosunno Coomar recommended to Governiftent to be appointed Members of 


Babes Radbam adub Ba. the General Committee of Public Instruction for the pur- 

Roe jee. Lastanan pose of controlling and managing the Hindoo College, to 

Baloo Remesemal Seaz which their appointment as Members of the General Com- 
ry Russomoy Dutt. mittee is to be limited. « 


y  Srikissen Sing. 
+: Dwarkauath Tagore, 5. That two of the present Managers of the Hindoo 


Devid Siare, Eaq. College be Members of the General Committee as hereto- 
fore, and have a vote in the Committee on all matters under the control of the 
Committee. 

6. That the future management and control of the Hindoo College be vested in a 
Sub-Committee of the General Committee of Public Instruction, which is to consist 
of the present Managers, with the addition of two members of the General Com- 
mittee, subject of course as all other Sub-Committees, to the General Committee. 

7. That the Sub-Committee appoint their own Secretary. ° 

8. That in future there shall be only twenty-five free pupils in indigent circum- 
stances to be sent by the present Managers in rotation, and five by the Sub- 
Committee. 

9. That the Rajah of Burdwan and Baboo Prosynno Coomar Tagore claim to be 
continued as Hereditary Governors of the College under the original regulations of 
the College when founded ; that their families be allowed the privilege of choosing a 
Member of the Sub-Committee. Te oe . : 

10. That the capital now in the hands-of the Managers, and amounting to rupees 
23,000* be invested in Government Securities, and the interest be employed to found 
Scholarships, to perpetuate the names of the original founders of the College. 





* It is not to be inferred that the subscribed funds of the College which from the foregoing 
statemont appear to have exceeded Sicca rupees 60,000, were reduced to Rupees 23,000 by an 
expenditure in excess of income. The diminution in the capital due to that cause was, if any, 
comparatively inconsiderable. But the whole of the original subscriptions amounting to Sicca 
Rupees 61,030, were lent to Messrs. Joseph Baretto and Sons, on their bond at 8 per cent. On the 
failure of that firm, the Trustees of the Hindoo College could of course only rank with the general 
creditors of the house, and this sum of rupees 23,000 is made up of the dividends which up to 
September 1841, had been paid on the bond debt by the Insolvents’ estate, Until 1824, the interest 
at 8 per cent, on the bond debt, a monthly grant from the School Society’s School, for educating 
first 20, and afterwards 30, of its pupils, at the rate of 5 rupees per mensem for each, together 
with the donations of parents prior to 1818-19, and after that period the regular schooling a 
sufficed, we are informed, to cover the disbursements Bf the College, 
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That one Scholarship of Rupees 28 be called the Rajah of Burdwan’s Foundation 


Scholarship. 
One of Rupees 82 be called the Tagore Scholarship. 
One, 18 .,, Gopee Mohun, > 
One ” 12. ,, Joykissen Sing 3, 
One a 12 ,, Gunganarain Dass a 


Total five, at rupees 92 per month. 

These changes have been agreeg to by the Managers of the Hindoo College. 

Resolved :—* That the above changes are agreed to, and that a letter be prepared to 
be forwarded to Government, embodying the necessary modifications, and proposing 
that the families of the Rajah of Burdwan and Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore have 
the right of choosing a member of the Sub-Committee for superintending the 
Hindoo College, under the General Committee.” 

This was communicated to the Government in a letter, No. 1854, of the 16th of 
October 1841, It was intimated in reply that the arrangements proposed for the 
future management of the Hindoo College were satisfactory to the Governor General 
in Council, and that they accordingly received his entire concurrence and approval. 

The reply is published at page cexxix. of the Appendix to the General Report 
on Education in Bengal, for 1839-40. 

The arrangement above detailed is that now in force, with some modifications in 
minor matters of detail. 

Frzp. J. Movat, 
Secretary to the Council of Education. 
" lat August, 1853. 
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him, the number of boats he is to supply, &c., and every payment is coun- 
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tersigned and made 
in the presence of the 
Agent or his Assis- 
tant. It is then en- 
tered in an English 
kept for 
the purpose, in the 
same manner asis ob- 
served with the Mo- 
lunghees’ accounts. 

76th.——The charges 
vary, as per margin, 
from Rupees 4-8 to 
1-14, for the trans- 
port of 100 maunds 
of salt from the 
hoodahs in which it 
is manufactured to 
Ghaut Narainpore, 
the labor of loading 
the boats in the Au- 
rungs, unloading 
them, thatching, and 


register 


collecting the salt in heaps at Ghaut Narainpore, being included in 
these rates; and arrangements are made for the contract, during each 
season, of about 500 boats, as per particulars given below :— 









































aceite et nn nee ERE 
5 1851. 1852. 
Pergunnahs 
Number of Boats] Number of Boats | Number of Boats 
employed. employed. 
Tumlook,.. 134 131 
Mysaudul, . 119 123 
Jcllamoottah, . 83 85 
Aurunganuggur, 74 81 
Goomghur, . 60 80 
"Total,... 470 500 
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7ith.—The Darogahs regulate the description of boats, and the 
Agent is not very particular as to their size or 
number, provided the doolye or transportation 
progresses expeditiously. Advances are made in 
Aurungs Tumlook and Mysaudul, at the rate of 35 or 40 Rupees 
per boat; but in the three other Aurungs they are entirely calcu- 


Size of boats and the 
rates of advances. 


lated on the tonnage of the boats engaged. 'The Darogahs take security 
from the khuttwahs, and are themselves personally responsible for the 
advances, as also for the conduct of the boat people. 

78th.— Where boats cannot get close to the Molunghees’ khuttees 
(which occurs in Aurungs Mysaudul and Aurun- 
ganuggur) the salt is laden on bullocks at the 
expense of the Molunghees, and conveyed to the 
river side or bank of the canal, to some convenient spot which is 
selected and prepared for the purpose, and is called a thannah khuttee ; 
here the salt is collected in large heaps, adulled, and thatched as parti- 
cularized before, or else it is put on board of boats, which should be in 
readiness there to receive their cargoes. This is called the tukrar 
doolye,* and at times it causes great annoyance, for though the Molun- 
ghees know full well that all extra expense in removing their salt to 
the river or khaul side is to be borne by them, (otherwise their khul- 
laries would be abolished,) they invariably contest the matter regularly 
every year. About 500 bullocks are daily§employed in this mode of 
land transport. 

79th.—After the salt in the Aurungs is laden on board the recciv- 
ing boats, it is adulled or stamped all over by the 
aduls of the local officers; the boats are placed 
in charge of Churrundars, 8 or 10 boats to one 
Churrundar or Chupprassee, and despatched to Ghaut Narainpore. The 
manjee of each boat holds a ticket, and a chellaun or register of every 
day’s despatch is sent in to the Intendant or receiving officer at Ghaut 
Narainpore. The tickets are made to tally with the chellauns; in the 
former, the quantity of salt put on board each boat, the name of the 
Molunghee who manufactured it, the mamjee’s name, and other matters, 
are entered. 


Tukrar doolye and 
thannah khuttee. 


Churrundars, and boats 
in transit how guarded. 





* Disputed transport. 
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80th.—Each Pokhtaén Darogah is permitted to nominate and 
employ at Ghaut Narainpore, at the expense of 
dugg: owononees teks Government, two or three confidential men as 
Roojoonoveeses, whose duty it is to receive charge 
of the salt from the Churrundars as it arrives at the ghaut, and to be 
present at the ghaut weighments on the part of their respective Daro- 
gahs. As soon as any salt boat reaches the ghaut, the manjee and the 
Churrundar in charge inform the ghaut officers of it, whereupon a spot 
for landing the salt is pointed out to them; each boat is then carefully 
examined by the ghaut officers to ascertain that the aduls or stamps on 
the heaps have not been disturbed, and if all is right, the salt of that 
particular chellaun is heaped (baharkundied ) in one place. The boatmen 
then thatch it over carefully with grass, brought with them from the 
Mofussil for that purpose, and exactly the same measures are taken for 
its protection as those mentioned in para. 58. 
81sé.—As soon as boats have discharged their cargoes at Narain- 
tho quick despaten of OTE they are sent back under charge of Churrun- 
empty boats to Aurungs dars as quickly as possible to the Aurungs, to 
anno bring in another cargo; and so on, as long as the 
tides will permit the free navigation of the khauls. During a portion of 
the neap tides even, a smaller description of boat brings on the salt from 
the thannah khuttees on the banks of the Pertaubkhally Canal, so that no 
time is allowed to be lost. 
82nd.—The kandy or heap thus deposited at the ghaut, remains 
intact, as a general rule, about fifteen days, 
idttinagac ona: ae before it is weighed and stored in the golahs. 
rainpore for the purpose An exception is made, however, when the salt is 
of drying the salt, : 
found to be tolerably dry or the weather is threat- 
ening ; but of late, there has been such a great and constant demand 
made by the merchants for the salt of this Agency, that the Agent has 
been compelled to store it as expeditiously as possible, in the endeavour 
to satisfy the run upon the ghaut. A golah, now-a-days, is no sooner 
stored, than it is forthwith opened for delivery, and nearly one-half of 
this season’s produce was sold in one day. 
83rd.—The salt already collected in the khuttees being suffici- 
ently dry, and another fleet of boats being expect- 
ed at Ghaut Narainpore, the process called the 
purtal weighments and the storing of the salt 
in the golahs commence. 


Purtal weighments at 
Ghaut Narainpore. 
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84¢h.—At Ghaut Narainpore there are three khuttees or enclo- 
sures, two on the North, and the third on the 
eens Etat Muuttees, South side of the Narainpore Canal: a wooden 
bridge connects them. The two former, viz., the 
khazana-khuttee and roogoonath-khutiee, are surrounded with one embank- 
ment without any division between them; the latter, or nya-khuttee, is 
a part, and is similarly enclosed. In the centre of these éhuttces stand 
the salt golahs. In the khazana-khuttee there are five golahs; capable 
of holding 3,50,000 maunds of salt; in the roogoonath-khuttee can be 
stored 4,50,000 maunds in fifteen golahs; and in the nya-khuttee there 
is room for 6,50,000 maunds in fourteen golahs. A gglah is a long 
building supported on strong wooden pillars, with a mud wall about four 
or five feet high all round: a very thick grass roof, wholly impervious 
to rain, covers it, and at either end there are doors. 
85th.—The weighments are carried on in the same manner as is 
explained in para. 60 of this memorandum. They 
cohen areishmente— are attended to by the Intendant and the Ghaut 
officers, in the presence of the Roojoonoveeses or 
confidential agents of the Pokhtén Darogahs. Each khuttee is usually 
placed under the charge of one of the head ghaut officers: the weigh- 
ments into each golah are carefully checked and kept, and the Intendant 
is responsible for everything which occurs at the ghaut. The Agent 
and his Assistant are usually twice every day at the ghaut during this 
very busy season, and oftener when necessary, their presence being 
particularly required to see that the salt is dry and good, and that the 
weighments are going on correctly, and, if there should be any disputes, to 
adjust them. There are generally at work ten sets of scales, and from 
15,000 to 20,000 maunds of salt per diem can be stowed away, but as 
the golahs fill, the work goes on slower, though generally the salt receiv- 
ed by one tide is cleared off before the despatch by the next tide reaches 
the ghaut. 
86¢h.—A set of seales is usually worked by the men noted below,* 
dais Wy whoa wae and they are paid at the rate of three rupees 
od—rate paid for, and for every 1,000 maunds stored, including all ex- 
mode UF Strne. penses. A basket is filled from the adjacent 
kandy or heap, put into the scales, weighed to one maund, then taken 





* A Kyal, six Chapadars, one Goolpahurry, one Teepanovees, one Roojoouevees, besides 
Coolies, &e. 
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out, upset into another basket and carried direct to the golahs, opposite 
to each of which a large wisp of straw is placed, and upon this wisp 
some ten or a dozen coolies wipe their naked feet, enter the golah and 
remain there to receive the baskets brought to the door by the outside 
coolies, who at the threshold, transfer them to those inside; these men 
walk up over the heap of salt, and having deposited their load, return 
the empty baskets to the outsiders, who have in the meantime, brought 
to the door their baskets re-filled with salt from the scale; and thus, the 
object of preventing dirt from the feet of the coolies, being trampled 
into, and mixed with the salt, is in some measure attained, while the 
process of storage, from there being so much method and regularity at 
the Ghaut, proceeds without the slightest interruption although there 
are from 1,000 to 1,500 men employed in emptying boats, weighing 
salt into golahs in one khuttee, delivering it out to merchants in 
another, &c. 

87th.—As the sale of the salt depends chiefly upon its good quality 
and colour, every endeavour is made to keep it as 
clean as possible, and it only twice comes in con- 
tact with the ground or mud floor; véz., once in 
the Narainpore ‘huttee and again inside the golah, though this does not 
much affect its colour; some salt must however be spilt on the ground in 
transitu from the heap to the golah, but it is small in quantity, and 
when this spillage and the sweepings are found too dirty to put into a 
golah, they are thrown away, or if another golah is about to be filled, 
this, as well as any inferior salt, is placed at the bottom, to serve as a 
foundation. . 

884%.—As soon as any golah is filled, the mass of salt is adull- 
ed or stamped all over with the Intendant’s 
audul, after which the Agents guy or check 
, audul is affixed thereupon. The golah is then 
closed in the presence of the Agent or his Assistant, the doors, 


Care taken to preserve 
the good color of the salt. 


Golahs when filled, 
how adulled and closed. 


Bee. Ravenna” Board's 8° at either end, are sealed with the Agent's 


Circular, No. 877, dated seal and fastened with two padlocks; the key 
a0 Reisen 2020e of one lock together with the audul, remaining 
in the Jntendant’s possession, and the key of the other locks, 
together with the seal and check adul, remaining in charge of the 


Agent. 
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89th.—The whole of the salt stores at Ghaut Narainpore, are 
Rtesisak ae Wes under the exclusive charge of the Intendant, who 
pore is kept under charge receives a salary of rupees 250* per mensen, a 
of the Ghaut Intendant, ‘ : 
wastage allowance of 23 per cent., to cover defici- 
encies arising from atmospheric causes, being also granted to him. Some 
years since, this allowance was considerably exceeded, but of late, the 
average} deficit on the out-turn weighment of each golah, has not been 
above a few maunds, so that neither the Government nor the Intendant 
have lost anything. 
90th.—No salt is sold by the Agent, but for the supply of this 
District under the retail} system which is in force, 
and with the exception of about 20,000 maunds 
which are required for this purpose, the whole stock is advertized for 
sale in the Calcutta Gazette. The rate at present is fixed at rupees 318 
per 100 maunds, and it is disposed of at the Office of the Board of 
Revenue in the following manner.§ 
91st.— When any merchant is desirous of purchasing salt, he pays 
sales of salt at the to the General Treasury the amount of his con- 
Ottice of the Board of Ree templated purchase at the above rate, in return, 
venue-—how effected. : . . . 
he obtains a receipt which he presents with a 
written application at the Office of the Board of Revenue and in ex- 
change, he receives a document called a char, tunkha, or delivery order 
on the salt Agent of Tumlook, to deliver over to the merchant the 
quantity of salt, he has purchased and paid for, a rowannah or pass to 
protect the salt, (after delivery) in transit through the Salt Chowkies or 
Preventive limits, being simultaneously granted to the purchaser by the 
Board of Revenue. 


Salt how sold. 


92nd.—On presenting the tunkha and rowannah at the office,|| an 
a F order is written on its back of the tunkka for the 
ee Intendant at Ghaut Narainpore to have the quan- 


tity of salt specified therein, weighed off to the merchant, or his gomas- 





* £25 Sterling. + See Appendix C. 
$ Note.—There are nine retail vendors paid by Government for the sale of salt through- 
out tho Agency, The rate at which the salt is sold, is at present fixed at Rupees 2-12 anuas 
per waund of ¥0lbs., and there are two Cihauts at which the salt may be purchased 
§ Note.—This is written subject to correction by the Board of Revenue. 


{j At Tumlook. 
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tah; and as soon as the gomastah has procured boats, carts or bullocks, 
as the case may be, he takes delivery, and grants a receipt for the salt, 
after which a chellaun is granted to him, from the Agent’s office (on 
return of the tunkha from the Intendant) shewing particulars of the 
salt, mode of transport, &c. 
93rd.—Merchants are allowed to keep their salt purchased from 
Period Merchants may the golahs, unclaimed, and undelivered, for ninety 
keep their salt inthe Go- days, after which period they are obliged to pay 
vermment Golahe: golah rent to Government at the rate of 4 rupees 
per mensem for every 100 maunds. Tunkhas and rowannahs issued by 
the Board of Revenue,* are purchased and sold in the Caleutta markets 
like any other Government acknowledgment, and no small profit is 
obtained by these transactions. 
94h. —The cargoes of boats laden at Ghaut Narainpore are stamp- 
edt over by the 


cteanea, PY Nazir of this 

Agency with an 

j adul of the device given on the 
TU M L 0 OK margin, and seals are affixed to 


all bags of salt transported by 

land on carts, or by bullocks. 
95th.—Daily advices are re- 
ceived from the 


ally advicesof Board of Reve- 





nue of such sales 
as are effected at their office 
and Registers are kept of all 
rowannahs and chellauns, which 
pass through this Agency; these two documents are kept with 
the salt under charge of manjees of boats, or churrundars, but 
“ chars” or “ tunkhahs” are forwarded monthly to the Revenue Ac- 
countant, as vouchers in proof of the deliveries of salt from Ghaut 








Narainpore. 





* Seo Notice issued by the late Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, dated 30th April 1844, 
+ Note.—This process is had recourse to protect the salt through the Preventive Station 
limits—and the centre letter is changed from time to time, information of the same being 
regularly forwarded to Superintendents of Salt Chowkies. 
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96th. —As soon as boats are cleared and passed at the Ghaut,} they 
Boats when cleared are 2Te NO longer under the control of the Agent, but 
no longer under the con- come under the serveillance of the Chowkey or 
trol of the Agent. ; : 
Preventive Department, which Department is 

quite distinct from the Agency. The Agent is, however, Ex-Officio 


Superintendent of Salt Chowkies within his own 
Superintendent of salt 


Chowkey establishment. limits, and an establishment of six Darogahs and 


four independent Mohurirs, aided by a staff of 
thirty-two Chaprassies and seventy-four Chowkeedars, is entertained in 
this Division for the suppression of smuggling and to prevent the vend 
of contraband salt. 


Henry C. Hamizron, Agent. 


Tumlook Salt Office, Midnapore, 
The 23rd September 1852. } 





$ At Narainpore. 


Appeudiy A. 


Salt Out-turn during 1850-51 and 1852. 















Net Salt delivered | Sale lost by 











the Agency 





Last coot rendered } Salt actually manu-| at Ghuut Narain-| wreck or tn [Spillage,wast-| pora] Joss in | Net payment for Salt actually 
to Board in factured. pore and Terropa- }anyother way] age, Xc., in manufactured, 
Pergunnahs, kyah. in 
re ot el, a on a Pt Int 
B/e|e/21/2818 g $2 /8 








Rs. AP! Rs. ALP, 
1702/1040] 111874-14-0| 124746-2-0) 91805 












ITumlook, . . |221558)239372|175909}2557 14/285 134|209725]253785|283422| 





Mysaudul, . . }225101}239227]174706]267960 265172}203454} [263567 1605] 445]127282-14-6) 116012-12-0} 89104 5 |S 
Goomghur, | 70937] 96446) 73088] 74318}102096| 80736) 61448}102821| 80010]1 179] 724] 92514-6-1]  45060-12-0| 35969] “2 z 
ened i 113472{112697] 88809| 122208) 121390'100175}121 130]121271) 9994 119] 233] 53466-5-3| 53108-9-0} 4582 Fi 
Jellamootah, |110844]128903) 96868|123066 147142/112605]122861|146716|1 12) 425) 446] 53841-11-3)  64375-0-1] 49264 213 
































12890] 368930-3-3| 403302-13-10 




















Total,.. |741912|816645|609380) 8432691921835 706605}813069}917798'703805}2 76111 





Manuficture closed in 1850 on the 31st May 1850, a very sickly though dry Season. 
Ditto closed in 1851 on the Sth June 1851, a very dry April and May. 
Ditto closed in 1852 on the 10th May 1852, an extremely wet ditto. 


Tumlook Salt Office, 


The 23rd September 1852. 
Heyry C. Hamitroy, Agent. 
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Specification 
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Khularies, &e. 








round appropriated 
yy the Molunghee for 


Khularies or spot o' 
his manufacture, 


Choolahs or furnaces 
including _ boiling 
houses, a 


‘Maidah or Filterers, .. 


Molunghees, manulee: 
turers, ar 

Coolies, laborers, 

Sowdah or quantity of 
Salt to be manufac- 
tured in each Hoo- 
dah, os 

Boats, a 

Bullocks, % 

[Temporary pana 
ment, 


Pergunnah Tumlook. 


Appendty B. 


Pergunnah Mysaudul. 





Pergunnah Jellamootah, 
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Hoodshs. Hoodahs. 
& £ s ge [og : z 
4 : E@eaece 4 [22/2228 3/2. 
si 4/2 S/o ;E)] 21814] 2 12/2282 Paes 
2/3 |& El e)/2|]2)/2)2/]4 | 38] 38/58 ale 
2/2|¢2 3/2 |)/E12)2) 2/2 |e2/ S22 2/2 
a|4 {3 21/€l2)8|/8}é/4 le" j2° 3 a 
1834} 67%) 1263] 319} 143%; 116) 1453) 843) 863] 654) 56 31 29) 365] 29) 31 37) 27 35) 35] 
230 89} 148 357] 176 112) 161 88 93 78 60 31 20) @ 29 31 36} 27, 34, 35} 
506 | 182; 346 883} 356 292| 353} 221) 2321 175] 175 122; 119, 132}, 117}, s:«132) 325] 341)s180) 157) 
206 82] 118 293] 169 110; 160 88 92 78 60 31 29) 34) 29) 31 36) 27) 35] 35 
1222 | 491] 896] 2132] 917 832 | 527] 511} 412] 332 222) =203) 217] 215} «= 238} 9-251) 224! = 272) = 269] 
164000 /19000 |48400 |118600}55750 | 34800/32400 /32950 |34000 |21500 |18300 | 12300] 10325/8425/ 10725] 15775] 15800] 14350] 17450] 14850] 
131 123]. eee oa | sees 
weve 10 |... eee oe errr 
oo 163 . oe | O63] 20. _ we | eee a 82| . 











Appendty G.—( Continued. ) 

















Pergunnah Guomghur. Pergunnah Aurunganuggur, 
. Hoodahs. Hoodahs. 
Specification 
Khularie, & z = E: z 
marese |B le |S) ei Sle ial] ele z12 2/4)2] 
2/6/3148 /2/14/3e])48 72 Als a/2/4] 2 
ele] 2] s e/ztile/]Etd& Zs ae ea (eat : 
Bléa/el&|]5 1 &]e]4&]e. ais &{3|é4&!é 4 
3 g 2 g 2 2 = ¢ |zs 3 g S 4 a 3 = 
2 = | 2 5/2), 3 | & | se 2/2 = £12 3 & 
a a i a a 8 = a < a a g < a a 














yy the Mol olunghee for 
his manufacture, 
Choolahs or furnaces 
including boiling 
houses, 


30} 17| 36, 37) 32] 38| 47} a3] 32! 34) 35, a2} 32} 26] 290] 23] 49) 2439 
Maidahs or Filterers, .. | 108} 72/ 121) 153 97| 110} 167] 122] 137} 145] 157] 150; 146) 128] 127/ 8} 168 7140 
Molunghees, manutuc-}} 39 | 47] 36] 37] g2| a8] 47] a3} 3k 54} ao] 2] 8x] 26} 29| 3] 4g 2308 
Coolies, laborers, ":. | 173} 103 | 192] 242! 183] 211] 303] 188} 207) 204) 2261 205] 221] 199} 204] 112] 243} 14407 
Sowdah or quantity , 


Khularies or spot of 

(ronnd sppte riated 30} 17 36} 37/32 | «88 47| 33 32] 34) 85, 8a 32] 26} a9] 23 4g 23444 
t 
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Salt to be manutac-" 995 | 5175 | 12025, 13650] 8600 | 9475 | 13725| 9425 | 10000] 14000] 15000] 12000] 12000; 8800 | 200 | 4200 | 13000] 800000 mds. 


tured in each Hoo- 


























lah, . 
Boats, ui Bl] .... 500 
Bullocks, 7 351) 501 
Temporary -Rateblieh- cies Nears (eet s (FB batt oll weet [ieons | Seva asaat 575 





ment, 





























Tumlook Salt Office, 
The 23rd September 1852. 


Henry C. Hamirron, Agent. 





Appendiy €. 
Number of Golahs stored and cleared of Salt of the Manufacture of 1257 S.S. or 1850-51 at Ghaut Narainpore. 









































Z| wh .d for deli-| Date of final weigh- | Quantity of | Quantity of Average 
2 . S hen opened for deli- ate of final weigh- mantity of , 7 Vastac 
= ‘When'stored: Var ment or aWarance: Salt stored, | Salt delivered. Wastage, &c. Ail reer 
i 
; we = = 
| Mds. S.C. | Mds. 8. C. | Mds. 8, C, | Mds. 8. C. K. 
i 1 | From 10th June to 30th June 1851, ..| Sth April 1852, .. | 26th May 1852, .. | 64972 0 0] 64222 20 0) 749 20 0) 1 621 
2 | ,, 9th April to 24th May 1851, .. | 28th Feb. 1852, .. | 5th April 1852, 6550) 0 0 | 65074 0 0 | 426 9 Oj 026 0 1 
3 | |) 21st April to 30th June 1851, .. | 2ist Jan. 1852, -. | 27th Feb. 1852, -. | 64504 0 0 | 6435110 O/ 15230 0) 9 9 7 6 
4° | 3 “Ist June to 22nd June 1851, 1, | 15th Dec, 1851, -- | 21st Jan. 1852, «, | 64551 0 O| 64532 0 0] 19 0 0} O 2 230 
5 » 18th May to 22nd June 1855, .. | 25th Noy. 1851, -- | 15th Dec. 1851, -. | 62068 0 O| 62053 0 0 15 0 0} 0 0 1530 
6 | ,, 26th March to 24th May 1851,.. | 20th June 1851, .. | 7th July 1851, -- | 42500 0 O| 42493 0 0 7 0 0} O 0 10} 0 
7 y 22nd March to2ist April 1851,.. | 26th April 185), -- | 14th June 1851, -- | 5000) 0 Of} 4y999 0 0 100] 08 0 130 
0 + 7th April to 15th May 1851, .. | 12th Nov. 1851, —., | 26th Nov. 185}, -- | 25000 0 0 | 24996 0 0 4 0 0| 9 0100 
13 »» 22nd April to 9th June 185], .. Ditto, a Ditto, as 82500 0 0| 32495 0 0 5 0 0! 0 n 980 
1 1 » 3th May to 19th June 1851, .. | 26th Sept. 1851, .. | 5th Noy.1851,  ..; 24600 0 0; 24600 0 0 000/900 0 
i 16 y» 23rd March to 12th May 1851,.. Ditto, aa Ditto, -.| 22000 0 0} 21997 0 0 30 0/0 0 80 
1 47 »» 4th April to [1th May 1851, .. | 5th Nov, 1851, .. | 12th Nov. 1851, «. | 2300 0) 22997 0 0 8.0 0} 0 0 440 
18 » 5th May to !2th May 1851, 2] gin sont 1981 § | 27th Sept. 1851, -- | 3-000, 9 0} 29995 “0 0 5 0 0} 0 0 1050 
20 | 7) 18th April to Sth June 1851, ¢| 17th Sept » 2 | Qth Sept. 1851, -.} 28000 0 O| 27997 0 0 30 0/9 0 620 
22 | 4, 24th March to 5th April 1851, .. | 11th Sept. 1851, .. | 17th Sept. 1851, -. | 40515 0 O| 40512 0 0 3.0 0) 0 0 480 
23 | 4, 6th April to 7th Juno 1851, ..} 5th Aug, 1851, .. | 13th Ang. 1851, +. | 42334 0 OF 429933 0 0 100/00 10 
‘ 24 y» lth May to Gth June 1851, .. | 13th Aug. 1851, —.. | 21st Aug. 1851, -»| 33009 0 O} 37993 0 © 16 0 O} OU 1 1080 
25 yy 28th April to 7th June 1851, .. | 21st Aug 1891, .- | 28th Aug. 1851, ..| 43614 0 O} 43601 0 0 130 0!'01 3 0 
26 yy 2nd April to 2ist June 1851, .. | 26th July 1851, .. | Sth Aug. 1851, ., | 36747 0 0} 36742 0 0 5 0 0) ¥ O Bu 
29 | 4, 24th April to 11th May 1851, .. | 28th Aug. 1851, ... | 2nd Sept. 1851, .. | 31622 0 0} 31622 0 0 6 0 0/0 0 1240 
30 | ,, 27th March to 13th May 1851,...} 3rd Sept. 1851, .. | 10th Sept. 1851, .. | 35808 0 0} 35802 0 0 6 0 0] © 0 10h 0 
7A.| 4, M6th June to 29th June 1853. 7th July 1851, +. | 26th July 1851, . ; 49948 0 0] 49946 0 0 20 0] 0 0 2h0 
Total Maunds, .... | 917798 0 0 | 916352 30 0| 144510 0 | 0 6 430 














Tumlook Salt Office, 
The 23rd September 1852. § Hewry C. Haminton, Agent. 











When stored. 








From 29th May to 6th June 1852, 
y> 20th May to 6th June 1852, 


3, 8th April to 19th May 1852, .. 





»» 29th April to 5th June 1852, .. 


7th ditto to 30th May 1852, 
» 7th to 28th May 1852, 

»» 20th to 20th May 1852, 

»» 28th May to 7th June 1852, 
»  2lst May to 7th June 1852, 
7th to 20th May 1852, 

” 9th to 27th May 1852, 

a 6th to 26th April 1852, 

vy Mth to 27th April 1852, 

»» 7th to 27th April 1852, 

x» 27th April to 2nd June 1852, 
6th April to 8th June 1852, 
x5 10th April to 7th June 1852, 





14th Feb, to 27th April 1852, .. 
22nd April to 30th May 1852, 2 


5 





Appendiy €.—( Continued.) 
Number of Golahs stored and cleared of Salt of the Manufacture of 1258 8.8, or 1851-52 at Ghaut Narainpore, 


When opened for deli- 


very. 


12th June 1852, 
12th Aug. 1852, 
19th Aug. 1852, 
2nd Aug. 1852, 
loth May 1852, 


Not yet opened. 


29th Sept. 1852, 
17th July 1852, 
8th Sept. 1852, 
25th Sept. 1852, 
7th Oct. 1852, 
10th Sept. 1852, 


20th July 1852, 
28th July, 

Sst Aug. 1852, 
3rd July 1852, 
23rd June 1852, 


Not yet opened. 


Date of final weigh- 
ment or clearance. 


++ 23rd June 1852, . 
3st Aug. 1852, 0. 
+e? Sth Sept, 1852,  ., 
19th Aug. 1852, 
12th June 1852, 


aed 
wert 
6th Oct. 1852, . 
27th July 1852, .. 
24th Sept, 1852, «. 


Golahs not yet cleared. 
+. | 20th Sept. 1852, .. 


wet 


2nd Aug. 1852, .. 
+» | 4th Aug. 1852, .. 
10th Sept. 1852, 
17th July 1852, «. 
++ | 3rd July 1852, 0 .. 








| Total Maunds, .... 


Quantity of 
Salt stored. 





Mas. 


27130 
52600 
65800 
59500 
66500 
41000 
50000 
21000 
23200 
22700 
§ 31490 
026700 
23300 
23700 
30000 
24000 
26800 
43604 
39729 


Sd 
a 


ecscoscocecooooooeoossco 
ecooosscooscecoscocssec f 








698753 0 0 


Quantity of 
Salt delivered. 








Mds. S. 


27129 
52564 
65751 
59472 
66497 
40940 
49918 
209380 
23195 
22677 
31418 
26949 
23278 
23643 
29993 
23995 
26793 
43597 
39724 


ecococoosooscoSooceo 
eoocoecoscoscoocooSeco 9 


698213 10 0 





Wastage, &e. 


Mds. 


49 


20 


a 
cooeosoococcocScocceo & 
cococoooocoocsocces & 


539 30 0 





Average 
| Wastage on 
100 Maunds, 





q 
Mds. 8. C. 


2 73 
211 
2 15h 
14 2h 
2 3h 
13° Qh 
9 0 
12 
13 
017 
21 
10 1 
12 
9 3 
M 
13 
4 0 
20 
8 0 
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Tunilook Salt Office, the 28rd September 1852. 





HENRY C. HAMILTON, Agent. 
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Appendiy DB. 
Statement showing the Number of Hoodahs, Khutties, Choolas, Molunghees, &c., within the Tumlook Salt Agency, in 1259 8. S., or 1852-53 A. D. 


Number of Mo- 




















































































nd Name of Hoodahs or | Number of Number of | Number of Khula- | Probable daily | Number of | Probable An- 
Name of Aurung Division in each Aurung, Khutties in each | lunghees or Salt | Choolatts or Salt | ries or Salt produce of Salt | Golahs or ] nual produce 
or District, oodah or | Mamufacturersin{ boiling fire | _factnties in from cach Khu-|Store-houses | of each 
Division, each Hoodalt. | places in cach laree. in each Khuttec. 
No. Name. Hoodah. enclosures. Khuttee. 
Tumlook, 1 | Sewrabariah, 35 205 221 17912 0 434 205 65434 
i 2 | Burgodah, 8 2, 83 6L 12 0 137 82 20855 
3 3 | Lychunpore, oe 21 107 149 126 0 0 371 136 50153 
§ Ausnan, eae 21 134 141 150 8 0 400 14t 53094 
5 4 |. Ausnan Narikaldoy,... 12 102 107 92 4 0 256 102 30328 
( Ausnan Kholakhally, li 81 91 71 0 0 195 95 30136 
108 vent 792 68L 4 0 1793 761 250000 
Mysaudul, ...{ 1 | Goomye Western, 21 170 174 142 13 0 375 170 59170 
7 2 | Goomye Eastern, 16 1OL 113 117 4 0 262 113 87525 
” 3 | Taroparah, 23 142 153 136 12 0 339 152, 54364 
a 4 | Couchunpore, . Ik 79 80 8212 0 202 80 32365 
3 5 | Kassubpore, Sas. 12 87 87 8 8 0 226 87 35780 
ai 6 | Essordaha, ae 12 65 66 56 4 0 14h 66 21765 
os 7 | Banshkhana, wee 8 49 51 47 0 0 105 51 15775 
103 693 724 668 5 0 1653 719 256744 
Jellamoottah, 1 | Joychunderbar, Ist Div., 31 31 600 80 31 11425 
Joychunderbar, 2d Div., ‘ 10 { 26 26 10 0 0 100 26 11725 
Joychunderbar, 3d Div., 32 32 6 0 0 95 82 11100 
ys 2 | Boorabooree, lat Div., 238 28 10 0 0 70 28 10125 
Boorabooree, 2d Div., ‘ 13 { 81 31 1 00 85 31 14950 
Boorabooree, 3rd_ Div., 36 36 10 0 0 125 36 18125 
35 3 | Tengrakhally, aes 26 26 15 00 85 26 13375 
Bhogobankhally, 1st Div., { 13 { 33 33 15 00 130 33 17675 
Bhogobankhally, 2d Div., 35 35 6 0 0 80 35 16500 
36 278 278 93 0 0 850 278 125000 
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Appendiy B.—/Continued.) 


Statement showing the Number of Hoodahs, Khutties, Choolaks, Molunghees, §c., within the Tumlook Salé Agency, in 1259 S. S., or 1852-53 a. D. 
See se ee ee Ee 




































































Number and Name of Hoodahs or Number of | Number of Mo-| | Number of _ | Number of Khula-| Probable daily | Number of | Probable An- 
Name of Aurung Division in each Auruns. Khutties in each | {unzhees or Salt | Choolahs or Salt | rees or Salt Manu-} produce of Sait | _Golahs or | nual produce 
or District. Hoodah or | Manufucturersin| boiling fire s ineach | from cach Khu-} Store-howses | of each 
= Division. ‘each Hoodah. | places incach | Khuttee or separate laree. in each Khuttee. 
No. Namo. Hoodah. Enclosure. ” Khuttee. 
Goomghur, 1 | Southern Ist Div., 4 166 co 29 0 0 82 29 11050 
ie 2 | Southern 2nd Div., 4 99 7 17 0 0 64 18 8000 
i 8 | Eastern Ist Div., 5 203 36 36 0 0 112 36 14725 
a 4 | Eastern 2nd Div., 4 11 33 33 0 0 iu! 40 14050 
a7 5 | Northern Ist Diy., 5 176 30 30 0 0 102 30 10525 
” 6 | Northern 2nd Div., ... 4 169 34 34 0 0 85 34 11275 
+ 7 | Western Ist Div., 8 226 44, 44 0 0 157 AL 16825 
” 8 | Western 2nd Div., By 158 30 30 0 0 7 32 12650 
40 1390 253 253 0 0 784 263 100000 
Aurunganug- 
gur, -«| 1 | Aurunganuggur, 8 36 38 36 0 0 89 36 18100 
- 2 | East Natnan, Ist Div, ‘ 6 27 28 27 0 0 104 27 12800 
oy 3 | Kast Natnan, 2nd Div., 7 32 39 35 0 0 133 35 19200 
a 4 | West Natnan, Ist Div., 4 3° 33 32.0 0 145 32 16100 
3 5 | West Natnan, 2nd Div., 6 i 32 35 32 0 0 115 32 15100 
af 6 | West Natnan, 3rd Div., 4 26 28 26 0 0 131 26 13600 
a 7 | Arrashall, 1st Div., 8 34 34 34.0 0 87 34 10000 
on 8 | Arrashall, ynd Div., ... 6 32 32 3: 0 0 133 32 13000 
a 9 | Arrashall Dabakurpore, 5 31 31 31 00 53 31 7100 
54 182 298 285 0 0 990 285 125000 
Grand Total, 341 3254 } 2345 1983 9 0 6070 2306 + \ 856744 





Tumlook Salt Agency. HENRY C. HAMILTON, dgent. 
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REPORT 


COAL MINES OF LAKADONG, 


IN THE 


JYNTEAH HILLS, 





Tue existence of beds of Coal in the Jynteah Hills appears to 
have been first made known in the year 1843. At that time the atten- 
tion of the Cossias being directed to the subject of Coal, in consequence 
of the works then being carried on with considerable vigour at Cherra 
Poonjee, some specimens of Coal were at that time brought from Laka- 
dong to Cherra and submitted to Mr. Inglis. But the Coal itself 
appearing to be ncither superior in quality, nor more favourably situated 
for working it economically, nothing further was then done regarding it, 

Subsequently the attention of Mr. Darley, (at that time acting 
superintendent at the Cherra Mines on part of Mr. Engledue,) was 
directed to the Coal at Lakadong ; and an application was made by him 
for a lease thereof, he purposing to work the Coal himself. In December 
1847, this application was submitted to the Government of Bengal, 

. accompanied by a recommendation from the Political Agent of the 
Cossia Hills that this lease should be granted, Major Lister stating that 
the undertaking would tend considerably to develope the resources 
of the country, and to ameliorate the condition of the inhabitants of the 
vicinity. A lease was in May 1848 granted to Mr. Darley, on the terms 
then proposed, namely, that a royalty of one rupee for every one 
hundred maunds of Coal removed from Lakadong should be paid to 
Government, and further giving the right to work such other beds of 
Coal as might ultimately be discovered in the same hills. 
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This lease, the term of which was for three years, was shortly after- 
wards transferred by Mr. Darley to his employers, the Sylhet Coal 
Company, or Messrs. Gisborne and Co., in consequence, or in adjust- 
ment, as I am led to believe, of some differences between them, and 
since that period up to the expiration of the lease in May of the present 
year, 1851, it has been held by Messrs. Gisborne and Co. on the part, I 
presume, of the Sylhet Coal Company. 

From these details, it will be obvious that in 1848 Mr. Darley was 

to some extent at Icast sanguine regarding the profitable working of 
these Mines; and at the same time the desire on the part of the present 
holders to obtain a renewal of the lease seems to indicate a similar 
conviction on their part. If this be their conviction, however, it would 
seem strange that so little exertion has hitherto been made to develope 
these Mincs, and that so small a return should have been obtained from 
them. Indced taking the possibility of their being profitably wrought 
for granted, the absence of any energy in working them appears to me 
primd facie evidence of one or other of two things, either, first, that 
the holders of the lease are unable from want of sufficient capital, or 
skill, to turn their possession to account: or secondly, that the lease 
of these Mines is sought merely to prevent other parties who would 
possibly be more cnergetie from obtaining possession. 
‘ In considering these matters, therefore, it will be desirable first to 
ascertain what amount of Coal there is in the district, and of what 
quality this Coal is; and then to endeavour, as nearly as careful inquiry 
and calculation will enable an opinion to be formed, to ascertain the 
probable cost of such workings as can be carried on, and of the transport 
of the Coal to such places as may offer a ready market for its sale. 

The village of Lakadong is situated on a small elevated plateau, or 
level space, surrounded on all sides by crooms or valleys, some of which 
are deep. In the centre of this level space rises an irregular wooded 
hillock, chiefly composed of thick bedded limestone, which stands out 
boldly on its sides. 

The village is, by the road or path, about 7 or 7} miles from Barr 
Ghat on the Harry River (where the Coal is first put into boats), and is 
at an clevation of about 2,350 feet above the level of the sea. This 
eJevation is an important consideration, inasmuch as here, as well as at 
Cherra Poonjee, it forms the great obstacle to the profitable working of 
the Coal. Portions of this road are very steep, and are only passable 
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for coolies, while at the same time considerable stretches of it are tole- 
rably level, and could readily and cheaply be made passable for bullocks 
or horses. The occurrence of the shorter steep and stony portions 
renders the whole road in its present condition unfit for any other mode 
of conveyance than by coolies. 

Round the small plateau of Lakadong, the Coal is seen in several 
places, appearing in the face of the crooms, as well as in a few small 
pit-like hollows in the middle of the level ground. The whole area 
included in this plateau does not amount to one square mile. Under 
the greater portion of this space a bed of Coal appears to spread, though 
very irregularly developed, and of this only a very small portion has 
hitherto been extracted. 

In order to render the position and general character of this small 
Coal district more intelligible, I have annexed a plan (from actual 
survey) of the district itself on the scale of six inches to the mile, or 
ahs of the scale of nature, (Plan No. 1); and also an outline plan 
of the adjoining country, on the scale of one inch to the mile, showing 
the position of the Lakadong district relatively to Barr Ghat, from 
yhich there is water carriage, and to the level country of the plains of 
Sylhet (Plan No. 2.) By a reference to the former of these plans 
the several localities where the Coal has been wrought will be seen. 

Close to the village itself (at @ on plan) the Coal is exposed in a 
small water-course. It is here about five feet thick, dipping at a small 
angle (4° to 6°) towards North by East with a sandstone roof and floor. 
The roof is of sharp gritty texture, ferruginous, quartzose, and hard ; 
white and reddish in colour; irregularly bedded, but firm, and would 
form an excellent mining roof; under this from twelve to fifteen 
inches of good Coal ; then about twelve inches of hard black micacious 
shale, difficult to work ; then about three feet of good Coal, mixed here 
and there with sandy masses, similar to those which occur in the lower 
portion of the Cherra Coal and at Bairung. 

West of this (at 6 on plan) there isa deep pit-like hollow, overgrown 
with jungle, whence some Coal has been extracted. The bed where 
thickest (to the North) is about three feet, not bad Coal, though frag- 
mentary, but it rapidly and within fifteen to twenty feet thins out to one 
foot, and then dies away altogether. There is no appearance of any 
fault or break, a very slight “ trouble” which heads East and West 
being all that is visible. A deep hole here pierces to the beds 
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below, and appears to me to have principally resulted from the falling 
in of the rock, in all probability into a large cavity or open space in the 
limestone bengath. 

The roof of the Coal is here, as before, sandstone, but it appears 
somewhat softer and less coherent. The accompanying sketch will give 
an idea of the irregular manner in which the Coal is developed. 





The dip here is N. 10°; E. about 5° 

To the North of this (at c) another working has been opened in the 
face of a deep glen or croom, where the Coal is of considerable thicknesg 
and in great mass, but as in other localities, very irregular. There 
appear at first to be two beds here, but I am disposed to consider it all 
the same bed. This appearance arises from the same parting of hard 
black shale, which when first seen was not more than a foot in thickness, 
having here assumed a thickness of not less than two feet six inches to 
three feet, and being used as a division between the series of workings. 
The Coal has been wrought in galleries. The upper portion or bed is 
about four feet ten inches to five feet thick; it is fragile, soft, and 
easily broken, and produces in working a very large amount of small 
Coal, I should say very nearly 4, certainly 4. Under this is the parting 
of hard shale varying from two feet three inches to three feet in thick- 
ness, below which there are again other galleries driven into the Coal 
below. This lower bed is in one place at least eight feet thick, but 
within a short space it dwindles to four feet. The roof of the Coal here 
is sandstone, of the same lithological character as in the other localities, 
and is here from seven to eight feet thick. The floor is composed of 
sandstone, in irregular beds, less gritty than that above the Coal. About 
eighteen feet below the Coal and these irregular beds of sandstone, we 
find thick limestone full of nummulites, and in every other respect 
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similar to the limestone under the Coal at Cherra. We are enabled to 
see this by the falling in of an old cave in the limestone, by which a 
deep hole has been formed towards the northern end of the croom. The 
Coal in this locality dips slightly to the North-East, but from the irregular 
development of the beds, it is difficult to say that it has any definite 
dip at all. 

Precisely the same beds have again been worked a little to the 
North of this (about 50 yards), dipping here 30° South of East at an 
angle of 8°. It has scarcely been cut into, the excavation not having 
extended more than four feet from the face of the rock. There is here 
a similar parting of hard shale, of about the same thickness, and of the 
same lithological character as in the other localities. 

A short distance to the North-East of this, another nearly circular 
pit or croom exposes the same Coal again (at d on plan). In one place 
the bed is from eight to ten feet thick, while within less than twenty 
fect it dwindles down to one foot. At the southern end of the croom a 
fault or slip, the walls of which are very irregular, cuts it off altoge- 
ther. This break crosses the rocks from North-East by East to South- 
West by West. The same nummulitic limestone as before is here seen 
at about the same distance below the Coal, eightcen to twenty feet. The 
accompanying sketch represents the mode of occurrence of the Coal. 





= tha ta woe B 4 


a 





The most extensive workings as yet opened are situated to the 
East of this, in the face of a deep croom to the East (at e on plan). 
Here the Coal has been excavated in five headings, which have been 
carried jn some distance (about 9 fathoms). The Coal is here about 
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seven fect thick and of good quality: but it varies, and in one of the 
headings sandstone appears, cutting off the Coal for half its thickness, 
and having much the appearance of being the result of a slip-fault. It 
has not been opened sufficiently to make this clear. The -beds dip 
vety slightly 1° or 2° to the N. N. E. The workings have been carried 
up towards the out crop, or on the rise of the Coal, and a considerable 
portion of the Coal immediately accessible here has been I should think 
wrought outi 

There are also a few small breaks in the Coal, up-throws chiefly, 
shifting it a foot or so. These head with the dip, or direction of incli- 
nation of the Coal. 

Detached from all these localities, and South and West of the rising 
ground in the centre of the table-land, are two open crooms or hollows. 
The one (at f on plan) most Northerly is very small, and at about thirty 
feet below the surface is a very irregular mass of Coal imbedded in 
sandstone ; a fault here passes across the rocks from North-East to 
South-West, and cuts all off. In the other (atg on plan) still to the 
South of this, a bed of Coal is seen continuing for some one hundred feet, 
not more than three feet thick, in places not more than one. It is poor 
Coal ; the roof is of sandstone, yellowish, red in colour and ferruginous. 
The floor of dark slatey shale, slightly micacious, dipping slightly into 
the hill. The edge of the croom runs North 30° West, and judging 
from the smoothed and scratched surface of the rocks, it appears to be 
formed by a break running in that direction. 

In addition to all these there are two other crooms to the 
East of the village, and close to it, where a thick bed of Coal is seen, 
but has been scarcely worked at all. These are marked g on 
plan. 

I also visited a locality to the North-East of the village, and dis- 
tant about 21 miles, where a thick bed of Coal is visible. I was in- 
formed by the Cossiahs who showed me this Coal that no other European 
had previously seen it. The Coal here is in parts even twelve feet 
thick, but it thins out again within a short space to three feet, and even 
less. The roof and floor are here, as in the other localities, of sand- 
stone, dipping very slightly to the North or West. This Coal is at 
least two miles farther from Barr Ghat than the Coal at the village of 
Lakadong, but the Cossiahs asserted that it could be conveyed to the 
river at the same rate as from the village. 
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Such is the mode of occurrence of this Coal and of its associated 
rocks. As regards the quality of the Lakadong Coal, it is very similar to 
that from Cherra. It burns briskly, blazes freely, leaves very little ashes, 
and possesses considerable heating and illuminating power. Jé¢ does not 
coke. But for domestic purposes, it is a remarkably good, lively, and 
cleanly Coal, like that from Cherra; however, it is opeu to the serious 
objection of being very brittle and disintegrating readily. The whole 
mass of the Coal is traversed by very numerous little cracks or fissures, 
which tend to split it up into smaller portions, and these fissures not 
preserving that parallelism and regularity which render the “ backs” in 
most English Coal such an advantage in the working of them, but tra- 
versing the mass in every direction, it results that not only is there a 
considerable waste in the amount of small Coal produced by the exca- 
vation, but also that the large Coal is itself procured in blocks of 
very irregular form, and consequently very ill-adapted for convenient 
stowage. 

‘Vhis, with the fragile nature of the Coal, will, I am convinced, so 
far as sea-going steamers are concerned, fully counterbalance the ad- 
vantages which this Coal has over other native Coals as regards heating 
power; but this objection is much less forcible as regards river steamers, 
or for stationary engines. 

As regards the quantity of Coal existing in the field, it is difficult 
to form anything like a very accurate estimate, owing to the great 
irregularity of its development, but we may, I think, fairly calculate 
the quantity of Coal easily accessible as being equal to on@half a 
square mile with an average thickness of three feet which would give 
about 1,500,000 cubic yards of Coal, or about 45,500,000 cubic feet or 
maunds. But even granting that this estimate is beyond the actual fact, 
there can be no doubt that there is a sufficient quantity to meet the 
fullest demands of many years to come. 

The further question of the difficulties and cost of the transport of 
the Coal from the pit to market remains now to be considered. 

For the actual excavation of the Coal, I am informed that six rupees 
four annas per 100 maunds was paid to the Cossia workmen, that is, at 
the rate of one anna per maund. For the conveyance of the Coal, 
so raised, from the Mines to Barr Ghat, two annas for cach maund are 
paid. At Barr Ghat the Coal is put into dinghies for transmission to 
Pichadar Poonjee ; for this nine rupess per 1,000 maunds are paid, or 
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4 of arupee for 100 maunds. At Pichadar the Coal is again transship- 
ped from the small boats, in which it must be conveyed from Barr Ghat 
to larger boats; and thence carried to Sylhet. 

We have therefore the cost of the Coal under present arrangements, 
at Pichadar Poonjee, as follows: 


Rs. | As.| P. 
For Hewing, excavating, &c., at the Mines, ... ies 6| 4/0 
Coolies for Carriage to Barr Ghat, int iss oe 12/ 8/0 
Dinghies from Barr Ghat to Pichadar, ... an ie 0414) 48 
Giving a cost per 100 maunds at Pichadar Poonjee, ... 19 | 10 | 48 


To this must be added one rupee for royalty, or rent paid to Govern- 
ment, making the total cost 20 rupees 10 annas 4 pie and 8 cowries. 
But taking into account the additional cost of porterage in shipping and 
transferring the Coal both at Barr Ghat and at Pichadar, the cost of 
the Coal at Pichadar cannot with any justice be estimated as less than 
21 rupees per 100 maunds. 

For the conveyance of the Coal from thence to Sylhet, I am inform- 
ed that 14 rupees per 100 maunds were charged, or 1 rupee 6 annas 4 pie 
and 8 cowries per 100 maunds. And from Sylhet to Calcutta, after 
numerous inquiries, I find that freight can on an average be obtained at 
fromel5 to 16 rupees per 100 maunds. Taking this at sixteen we have 
the total resulting cost at Calcutta per 100 maunds, as follows : 


Cost at Pichadar, 
Cost of Freight to Sylhet, ... on ag 
Cost of ditto to Calcutta, nae aa aes 





To these we must add 10 per cent for incidental expenses, and we 
would have the average cost in Calcutta, say, 43 rupees per 100 maunds, 
or at the rate of 6 annas 10 pie and 56 cowries per maund. 
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This cost is independently of charges for superintendence, interest 
of capital invested, and insurance fund to guard against losses ; which 
charges, with justice to the proprietors, cannot, I think, be fairly estima- 
ted at less than 25 per cent..on this cost. This added to the cost as 
above will make the price of the Coal at Calcutta, including all charges 
equal to 8 annas 7 pie 20 cowries per maund. 

It is, therefore, to me clear that so long as English or Welsh Coal 
can be had at Caleutta for 6 annas per maund, it will not be possible, 
under present arrangements, to send Coal from Lakadong to that market 
with any profit. 

It may, however, be urged that the Coal of Lakadong is of very 
superior quality, and will in consequence always command a higher 
price; and it is stated that the Cherra Poonjee ( oal, to which the Laka- 
dong Coal is similar, is superior to other Indian Coals, in the ratio of 
570; 356 or about 38 per cent.; but even this would not suffice to bring 
down its cost to the level of English and Welsh Coals at present. 

Unquestionably, for some purposes, the Cherra and Lakadong Coals 
are superior, and especially as regards their gas-producing and illumi- 
nating properties, and whenever Calcutta shall be lighted with gas 
(an infinitely cheaper, safer, and more effective mode than the present 
wretchedly, inefficient oil-lamps), I have no doubt that Coal such as that 
now referred to will be sought after. 

The question then naturally arises, can any change in the mode of 
transport be adopted, or any alteration made in present arrangements, 
which will render the economizing of this valuable fuel more practi- 
cable. In seeking an answer to this question, an analysis of the cost 
of the Coal, as given above, at once shows that the principal item is the 
expense of carriage from the mines to Barr Ghat, 2 annas per maund. 
Now this item cannot be reduced so long as the present mode of con- 
veyance, on the backs of coolies, remains, inasmuch as a cooly cannot 
take more than one maund, and cannot, owing to the distance, make 
more than one journey during the day. Indeed, so far from reduction 
in this item being possible, I feel satisfied that were the works carried 
on vigorously, it would be extremely difficult to obtain a sufficient 
number of coolies to take down the Coal for the present rate of pay. 
To effect any reduction in this, therefore, some other means of transport 
must be adopted, and I am inclined to think that the nature of the 
country is such that this could be effectively accomplished at a com- 
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paratively small expense. There are by no means the same difficulties 
to be contended with here as at Cherra; the amount of the elevation is at 
least 1,550 feet less, and this elevation is not concentrated into one por- 
tion of the distance, but spread over a greater space, so that I am satis- 
fied, a series of inclines could be obtained, with long intervals of level 
ground which could be economically worked. I did not feel myself 
authorized to devote such time as would have been requisite to examine 
the route with such careful levellings and measurements as would enable 
me to offer any details of a plan for such purposes; but the question is, 
I think, worthy of serious consideration, if it be desirable to open out 
these workings to any extent. 

* Another item of considerable amount in the cost of the Coal is the 
price paid for hewing it, viz. one anna per maund; now a maund of 
this Coal may be roughly taken as equal to one cubic foot (its specific 
gravity is 1-400) and I am perfectly satisfied that one anna for the ex- 
traction of one cubic foot of Coal from such seams as that at Lakadong 
is much more than a fair remuneration. It may not, perhaps be more 
than a fair remuneration for such unskilled labour as may be at present 
available in the district, but it certainly is much more than would pay 
for the more expensive labour of Englishmen at home. I have little 
hesitation therefore in expressing a decided opinion, that by instructing 
the miners in a more efficient mode of operation, a considerable reduc- 
tion in the cost of raising the Coal could be effected. 

The other items in the total charge cannot be much reduced: that 
for carriage to Pichadar might possibly be somewhat reduced by im- 
proving and deepening the Harry River between Barr Ghat and 
Pichadar, where a rapid occurs (and this is quite practicable), but I 
cannot see that any great reduction is possible on the remaining items. 

T have not in the foregoing statements included any charge for 
unwatering the mines, or for ventilation, which in most European mines 
form such a very large proportion of the entire cost of extracting the Coal, 
since the Coal at Lakadong is so very favourably circumstanced, as 
regards dip, position, &c. that noaddditional expense would be entailed for 
such purposes, 

From what has been already stated, it will appear,— 

1st,—That there is at Lakadong a considerable supply of Coal. 

2Qnd,—That this Coal is of superior quality to the native Coal now 
supplied to the Calcutta market, especially as regards its illuminating 
properties. 
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3rd,—That its position, and the nature of the associated rocks are 
such that it can be extracted with economy and safety. 

4th,—That it is, however, situated at such a distance, and such an 
elevation, that under existing arrangements the cost of transport from 
the pit mouth to the place of shipment must be considerable. 

5th,—That from similar causes, it cannot be delivered in Calcutta, 
with profit, at a rate less than 84 annas per maund. 

6th,—But that it may be possible, by the outlay of some capital, 
so to improve the means of communication as considerably to reduce 
the cost of transport, and so render the working of these mines profit- 
able. 

And to these conclusions we may further add, that there can be 
no doubt that any improvement in the means of communication, 
although at first specially intended for the transport of the Coal, would 
inevitably tend to improve the condition of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict and of the adjoining villages, and to extend the comforts and ad- 
vantages of increased intercourse and trade. 

Taking these therefore as our data, it remains to consider the pro- 
bable advantages and disadvantages of renewing the lease previously 
granted of these mines. 

This question appears to me very much simplified, by considering 
that the prospects of profit to be derived from these mines are by no 
means such as to induce persons possessed of such an amount of capital 
as can command a profitable investment in other pursuits, to undertake 
them with a view to their being wrought. It may not be unlikely that 
such persons would seek the possession of these mines solely as a means 
of monopolizing the trade, and preventing others from working them, 
but this is obviously to be guarded against by every possible precau- 
tion. 

On the other hand, persons possessed of a smaller amount of capital 
who might be induced to undertake these works, might at the same 
time not have sufficient means to carry them on efficiently. Tenants of 
the one kind should therefore be prevented, if possible from getting 
possession ; tenants of the other kind should be encouraged to prosecute 
the works with vigour. Nor are these considerations applicable only to 
the case now under examination, but common to all such undertakings, 
and in accordance with these views most ruining leases are now drawn 


up. 
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I would therefore submit, that should it be considered desirable to 
renew the existing lease to the parties now in possession, it would be for 
the benefit of both the lessor and lessee that its conditions should be 
altered. At present a royalty of one rupee for every 100. maunds 
raised is paid, this being the only condition imposed upon the 
lessee; while the lease granted was only for three years, a term too 
short to induce the outlay of any capital in the development of the 
mines. Further, there is no penalty whatever imposed on the lessee in 
case he shall suffer the mines to be unworked, nor any contract by 
which he is compelled to do anything whatever at the mines. It is clear 
that should his object be to keep others out of possession, he can do so 
without any loss or payment whatever. 

I would therefore suggest that in addition to the terms of the pre- 
sent lease, the lessee should further be bound to pay a fixed yearly rent 
for the mine, for each and every year during which it should not be 
worked, or during which the royalty on the amount of the Coal extract- 
ed at the stipulated rate, (viz., one rupee for every 100 maunds,) shall 
not amount to the said fixed yearly rent. In each and every year when 
the royalty on the quantity of Coal extracted shall amount to or exceed 
the said fixed yearly rent, then the royalty shall be considered to include 
both rent and royalty. Looking to the possible amount to be derived 
from these mines, I am disposed to think that 200 rupees per annum 
(equivalent to 20,000 maunds) would be a fair rent to impose under 
such conditions. 

At the same time, while as far as possible guarding against the 
mines being left unwrought, it is desirable that the tenant should be 
encouraged to exertion by granting to him a new permanent term, three 
years being insufficient to warrant any outlay of capital. 

Such appear to me fair and equitable terms on which such a lease 
of these mines should be granted. 

But I would in addition respectfully venture to submit that inas- 
much as any improvement in the means of communication must inevita- 
bly benefit not only the Coal proprietors but the district at large, and 
thus become a public as well as a private advantage, it might be politic 
to encourage such improvements by stipulating that a proportion (say 
one-fourth) of the sums so expended in the permanent improvement of 
the communication between Lakadong and Pichadar, during each of the 
first three years of the term should be remitted to the tenant, provided 
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such portion shall not in any year amount to more than the rent or 
royalty to be paid by him; but in case it shall amount to more, then, 
that the full amount of such royalty or rent, and no more, should be 
remitted; the necessary vouchers for payments and accounts being 
submitted, as may be determined on. 

I respectfully conceive that a lease containing such stipulations 
would be a much fairer contract than the lease previously granted, 
and much more likely to produce an effective and energetic develop- 
ment of the resources of the district. It ought also to be remembered, 
that by combining other operations with the working of the Coal, it 
may be possible to economize the greater portion of the small Coal, the 
whole of which now goes to waste. The burning of lime and the 
manufacture of coarse earthenware are both undertakings of this kind, 
in which much fuel is required, and for which the small Coal of Laka- 
dong would be well suited. 

It may be proper to state, before concluding, that the present pro- 
prietors of these mines have only removed during their tenancy 21,000 
maunds, 

THOMAS OLDHAM, 


Cuerra Poonsts, Supde. of Geological Survey of India. 
28rd October 1853. } 


MEMORANDOM 


OF THE 
RESULTS OF AN EXAMINATION 
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SPECIMENS OF GOLD DUST AND GOLD 


FROM SHUY-GWEEN. 


Or the specimens of soil submitted, that numbered I, and said 
to be the surface-soil, is a gravelly sand, consisting principally of 
small grains of quartz, minute flakes of bright-coloured mica, generally 
of arich golden tint, and of pebbles of various kinds of metamorphic 
and crystalline rocks, (as gneiss, micacious quartz rock, green-stone» 
hornblende slate, &c.) A few small crystalline pieces of topaz occurred 
in the sand, and one or two minute red garnets were also found. Mixed 
with this sand, in small quantities and in minute grains, is some mag- 
netic iron sand, and a few acicular crystals of schorl (which may also 
be seen imbedded in one or two of the pebbles of quartz.) 

Of this sand the specimen forwarded did not altogether amount to 
the fifth part of a cubic foot. The whole of this was carefully washed 
and examined. By simple washing, there was obtained from this sand 
0°75 of a grain of gold in minute flakes. The residue, after washing, 
was then carefully agitated with mercury in order to obtain by amalga- 
mation any portions of gold which might be too minute for mechanical 
separation. From the amalgam thus obtained, the mercury was then 
volatilized, and the gold carefully separated. Its weight was 0:20 of 
a grain. 

From the specimen of the soil forwarded to me, there was therefore 
extracted in all 0-95 of a grain of gold. 
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The specimen labelled No, 2 was a yellowish ferruginous sandy 
clay, having much the appearance of being the result of the decompo- 
sition of the upper portion of the rock in situ. This was reduced to 
a fine state of division, carefully washed, and the sandy portion, con- 
sisting chiefly of ferruginous quartz grains, separated. The rest was 
carefully examined, but no traces of gold were discovered. 

The fine, slightly sandy clay which remained after washing, would 
answer well for the coarser kinds of pottery; it stands the fire well, 
and is sufficiently tenacious to admit of being readily moulded. 

The specimens of gold forwarded consist of varieties ranging from 
dust of the finest kind that could be mechanically separated to small 
nuggets. Of the latter kind are the two specimens Nos. 5 and 6,“‘purchased 
at Shuy-gween.” ‘These very well illustrate the mode of occurrence 
of the gold in its native state, imbedded in quartz, while the other 
specimens show that the general form in which it is found in these 
washings is in small rounded flakes, or flattened plates of various sizes, 

This gold is of considerable purity. One specimen was examined 
with some care, and yielded, in 100 parts, 92-00 of gold, and 8-00 of 
silver. This result however, although tolerably accurate, must only be 
taken as approximative, as I have not apparatus of sufficient delicacy 
to admit of an accurate analysis or assay being made. It is, however, 
sufficient to show that the Shuy-gween gold is fully equal in value to 
the average quality of Australian gold. 

The occurrence of gold of fair purity being undoubted, the ques- 
tion remains as to the amount in which it may occur, and the probabi- 
lity of its yielding a profitable return. 

If the specimen of the auriferous sand forwarded by Captain 
Berdmore be taken as a fair average sample of the kind of soil, and of 
the amount of gold contained in it, it would follow from our examina- 
tion, (by which means nearly a grain of gold was procured from about 
the fifth part of a cubic foot of the soil) that a cubic yard of the same 
sand should afford about 135 grains of gold, Or, if we reject from the 
calculation the portion obtained by amalgamation, viz., 0-20 of a grain, 
we should have as the yield by washing alone, 101:25, or say on an 
average 100 grains of gold for cach cubic yard of the sand washed. 

This sand is stated to be the surface soil, and being therefore 
readily accessible, without the labour of sinking deep pits, or the cost 
of keeping such pits open, two men could with great ease raise and 
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wash a cubic yard of such sandy soil in aday. There would, therefore 
be 100 grains of gold as the remuneration for one day’s work for two 
men, or 50 grains per man per day. This gold would be’ worth about 
(£3,) three pounds (British) per ounce, that is, the produce per. man 
per day would be equivalent in value to 9, of £3, or to six shillings 
and three pence per day: an ample remuneration, no doubt, for ordinary 
workinen ; but scarcely sullicient to tempt many adventurers to visit the 
locality. 

I would not be understood to state that such would be the average 
yield of the auriferous soil of the districts referred to. Such deposits, 
from the very conditions under which they have been formed, are 
necessarily very variable in character, and in richness, and experience 
alone could furnish a fair estimate ; but judging from ,the only data to 
which I have excess, such would be the amount obtainable from this 
sand, 

I would further state that the geological structure of the greater 
portion of the Malay Peninsula, extending to Arracan Northwards, so 
far as it is at present known, indicates the probability of auriferous de- 
posits being found throughout the whole extent, on the flanks of the 
central ranges of high ground. The ascertained existence of gold in 
the Tenasserim Provinces, in more localities than one, at Shuy-gween 
in Pegn ; and the association, in all these localities, of magnetic iron 
sand with the gold, (a mineral which is so constant an accompaniment 
of gold, as to have been frequently called by miners, “ the mother of 
gold”) confirm this reasoning from analogy. And I have little hesita- 
tion in stating my conviction that such auriferous deposits will be found 
to occur at intervals throughout the whole range, and that locally, they 
will prove to be very rich. 

With reference to the deposits at Shuy-gween, the mode of oc- 
currence of the gold in minute particles and flakes at once shows, that 
in order to obtain even an approximation to the full yield of gold, some 
means must be adopted more efficient than the rude processes now in use 
among the natives. 

How far it might be desirable, or even practicable, to establish a 
system of control over the persons so employed, or to render it neces- 
sary for each person, oreach party, to obtain a license for digging 
within certain limits, paying a small tribute for the privilege of digging 
for the gold, but irrespective of the quantity procured, it is scarcely 
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within my province to say. But, in whatever way this may be ar- 
ranged, or whether the gold-seekers pay any tribute or not, inasmuch as 
every increasé to the amount which the district can produce, must inevi- 
tably promote its welfare, and add to the general wealth and comfort of 
its inhabitants, I think it would be extremely desirable that some more 
efficient, but at the same time, simple apparatus for separating the gold 
by washing, and also for amalgamatingit with mercury, should be furnished. 
to some intelligent person in the district, as patterns. I would venture 
to say, that the greatly increased amount of gold which would be 
obtained by the use of such improved appliances, would quickly lead to 
their general adoption within the district. If my examination of the 
specimens forwarded to me can be taken as yielding anything like an 
average result, if would appear that nearly one-fourth of the entire 
amount of gold occurs in such minute particles that it cannot be sepa- 
rated by washing ; and I have very little doubt that a very considerable 
portion even of the larger and heavier flakes are also lost. Indeed, T 
should think that the total loss might fairly be estimated as one-half of 
the entire amount of gold contained in the sand; and all this is, in - 
all probability, irretrievably lost. 
THOMAS OLDHAM, 
DaRJEELING, Supdt. of the Geological Survey of India. 
10th October 1853. } 
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LIST OF SPECIMENS FORWARDED HEREWITH. 


No. 1—‘t Auriferous sand” from Shuy-gween. 


From this specimen all the gold has been extracted. 


No, 2.—Bed which is said to occur at nine feet below the surface, under 
the auriferous deposit.—Shuy-gween. 
e 


No. 3—Ferruginous and gritty sand, the residue after washing No. 2. 
No. 4.—Fine, slightly sandy clay, the result of washings of No. 2. 

Nos. 5 and 6.—Small nuggets of gold, purchased at Shuy-gween. 

No. 7.—Gold-dust extracted from the specimen of the auriferous deposit 


No. 1. 


No. 8.—Small packet enclosing five specimens of Native gold from Shuy- 
gween, of various kinds, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7. 


THOMAS OLDHAM. 


Tuomas Jones, “Cancurra GazeTre” OvFice. 


